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INTRODUCTION 


This is the first book to describe in scientific detail 
Nazi rule in Poland. A study of this question is im- 
portant in itself. It is also important because Poland 
is serving as a laboratory for experiments which the 
Nazis will extend to the whole of Europe and the world 
if they win this war. 

The thesis of this book is that Germany is attempt- 
ing to carve a colonial empire out of the heart of Eu- 
rope. The thesis is correct in many respects. In the an- 
nexed areas of Poland, the Nazis have not attempted to 
revive Bismarck’s policy of Germanizing the Poles. In- 
stead they are ruthlessly deporting and exterminating 
them, so as to make a new living space for German colo- 
nists. In the Government-General proper, Nazi policy 
is aimed at creating a serf-state beholden to the German 
master. 

Although the Germans are thus trying to convert 
Poland into a colony, one would have to go back to the 
Congo Free State or to the early “ culture system ” in 
the Dutch East Indies to find even a degree of the ruth- 
less brutality which characterizes Nazi methods. Nazi 
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policy is more akin to the medieval manhunts of the 
Teutonic knights than to the excesses of European im- 
perialism overseas. 

During the past two years at least 82,000 Poles have 
been executed by the Germans or perished in concen- 
tration camps. In addition the Nazis are making a sys- 
tematic effort to root out the Polish intellectual class. 
All Polish universities and secondary schools remain 
closed. Although the primary schools in the Govern- 
ment-General are now open, Polish children have lost 
a year’s schooling; and their education is now intended 
to prepare them to become servants for the Nazi rulers. 
German rule in Poland has proved both inefficient and 
corrupt. Only “ scientific looting ” is being applied 
with Germanic thoroughness. The Nazis have confis- 
cated all important industrial concerns, administering 
large enterprises and Polish farms over a certain size 
through German trustees. “Over 35,000 Polish and 
Jewish enterprises, including 70 banks, 3,500 textile 
factories and shops, 800 very large concerns, 500 
wholesale enterprises, and 8,500 retail shops, have been 
confiscated in Lodz and its district alone.” The Polish 
forests are being cut to the ground; compulsory labor 
has been introduced; agricultural exports have been 
increased, less by improved methods of production 
than by cutting down the food ration of the Polish 

The Nazis at one time tried to beguile Western lib- 
erals with the argument that they would unify Conti- 
nental Europe, destroying artificial trade barriers and 
increasing the production of the Continent for the 
benefit of all European peoples. Yet this book demon- 
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strates that Nazi policy is aimed at creating a German 
industrial monopoly compelling the rest of the Conti- 
nent to buy German products at excessive prices, while 
selling raw materials at prices dictated by Berlin. The 
policy has provided loot for the Nazi politicians, and 
thrown a great nation of 35,000,000 people into abject 
misery; but it has failed in really increasing production, 
while destroying any basis for future growth. 

After the death of Pilsudski, the Polish Republic 
moved increasingly in the direction of anti-Semitism. 
But its acts were as nothing in comparison with Nazi 
anti-Semitism, which first attempted to dump the Jews 
of Central Europe into the Lublin reservation and 
which created ghettos in the four district capitals of the 
Government-General. Today the Polish Jew may be 
suffering more than the Polish gentile; yet events dem- 
onstrate that the anti-Semitism of Germany is simply 
the beginning of a policy which the Nazis intend to 
apply to all non-Germans and, as this account shows, 
with particular thoroughness, to the Catholic Church. 
In contrast, the Polish Government in Exile issued the 
Declaration of June 12, 1941, which, as the book 
points out, is the first time that any Polish regime has 
officially condemned anti-Semitism as against the in- 
terests of the Polish cause. 

Dr. Simon Segal is well qualified for the authorship 
of this book. Of Polish origin, he took a degree at the 
University of Paris, and came to the United States in 
1935. Here he published a book entitled New Poland 
and the Jews , and he was an invaluable assistant to me 
in preparing Poland , Key to Europe. One docs not have 
to agree with all of the author’s judgments to appreciate 
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the service he has performed to Poland and to the 
democratic cause in the publication of the present 
volume. 

Raymond Leslie Buell 

Richmond , Massachusetts 
February 6, 1942 



PREFACE 




Humanity is passing through one of its greatest and 
most tragic crises. Two systems of government are con- 
fronting each other in a death struggle. A prerequisite 
condition for a democratic victory is a well-informed 
public opinion in regard to what the democracies are 
fighting for and a clearly defined and enlightened view 
as to what they are fighting against. 

In this book, I have attempted to present what the 
Nazi “ New Order ” looks like in practice. Poland was 
the first country conquered by force of arms by the 
Third Reich, and is being used as a laboratory of ex- 
perimentation for Nazi ideas. After two and a half 
years of German occupation, the general pattern of the 
regime can already be seen quite clearly. 

The inquiry is as objective as I could make it. Of the 
enormous amount of material consulted, I have tried to 
discard all propaganda, to check the claims of one side 
with the claims of the other, and to use the most reliable 
available information. A large part of the information 
came from German sources. Despite the extremely 

careful selection of sources, no one is more aware than 
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I of the difficulties in obtaining a clear and objective 
picture of the actual situation. 

However, I believe that the general outline of the 
German regime in Poland presented here is substan- 
tially correct. I have avoided all technical and legal de- 
tails which would have impaired the readability of the 
book. Its purpose is to give to the general public a view 
of the actual workings of the Nazi New Order in Po- 
land. Thus I hope to contribute to an understanding of 
what we are fighting against. 

Simon Segal 

New York 
February 4 , 1942 
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Chapter I 


ORGANIZATION 
OF THE REGIME 


Partition of Poland 

In August 1939, the unexpected occurred. Hitlerism 
made an agreement with Bolshevism. The Nazis, who 
up to then were the most rabid enemies of Communism, 
made a historic political about-face and concluded a 
non-aggression treaty with Soviet Russia. A few days 
later, on September 1, 1939, Nazi Germany launched 
its attack on Europe. The first victim was Poland, 
which took up arms against Hitler, who until then had 
succeeded in considerably expanding his empire with- 
out firing a shot. 

The world had not yet realized the enormous power 
that Hitler had built up in the six years of his rule. In a 
few days of fighting it became evident that the Polish 
Army was no match for the tremendous German mili- 
tary machine. The Polish air force was soon swept from 
the skies and the Luftwaffe rained its deadly missiles 
over the Polish territory, virtually unopposed. The 
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Russians, on the 17th of September, when the Polish 
Army and administration were crumbling, crossed the 
frontier of Poland and occupied the eastern provinces. 

Germany had to bow before the fait accompli and 
allow Russia to keep the provinces which are inhabited 
by a Ukrainian and White Russian majority. 

On September 22, 1939, the Nazi and Soviet Gov- 
ernments agreed to a military demarcation line which 
left to the Russians the country cast of the Vistula and 
San Rivers. A treaty between the two countries fol- 
lowed, after Foreign Minister von Ribbcntrop went to 
Moscow in order to “ definitely solve ” the question of 
frontiers between Germany and the Soviets. The actual 
frontiers agreed upon left to the Germans a much larger 
area than originally contemplated and approximated 
the so-called “ Curzon line ” which was suggested as 
the Polish frontier after the World War by the Great 
Powers. 

The partition left to the Soviets more than half of the 
total area of the pre-war Polish Republic. The Vilna 
district, a bone of contention between Poland and Lith- 
uania since the first World War, was ceded by the So- 
viets to Lithuania in October 1939, and in August 1940 
was again together with the entire Lithuanian territory 
incorporated into the Soviet Union. 

The treaty on the partitioning of Poland left to Ger- 
many the economically more important areas of West- 
ern and Central Poland. Germany acquired the two 
Baltic ports of Danzig and Gdynia. The latter was a 
primitive fishing village twenty years ago, and had been 
built up by the Poles into one of the most important 
ports on the Baltic Sea. Germany acquired the large 
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coal mines and other raw materials of Polish Upper 
Silesia, the textile industries of the Lodz district, the in- 
dustries of Warsaw, the industrial triangle between the 
Vistula and the San, the wheat fields of Pomerania, 
Posen, and Lublin, and the important timber supplies of 
the Carpathian Mountains. Most of the larger cities of 
Poland, including Warsaw, Lodz, Krakow, and Posen, 
came under the German rule. 

I. But the Nazis subdivided the area that they had 
obtained in 1939. In addition to the regions which be- 
fore the first World War belonged to Germany, other 
districts which never before belonged to Germany, 
such as Lodz, were made a part of the Greater Reich. 
This was not owing to the fact that these districts had 
an important German minority. The only reason one 
can find for the annexation of these areas to the German 
Reich is their industrial value. Since 1939 it became ob- 
vious that the Germans tried to include within the bor- 
ders of the Greater Reich all the industrial sections of 
Poland. The same recurred in 1941, when the Germans 
after their attack on Soviet Russia occupied the entire 
territory of the former Polish Republic. The district 
of Bialystok, for instance, was included within the 
Greater Reich. The only explanation for its annexation 
is the industrial importance of Bialystok, a center of the 
textile industry. 

The division therefore between the regions incor- 
porated into the Greater Reich and those which became 
pan of the so-called Government General of Poland 
was made mainly for economic and industrial reasons. 

Before the summer of 1941, when the Germans over- 
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ran Russian-occupied Poland, the population of the 
western provinces, which were directly annexed to the 
Reich, was estimated to be about 10,000,000; the popu- 
lation of the Government General about 12,000,000; 
and the population of the eastern provinces occupied 
by the Soviets more than 1 3 million. 

The western provinces directly incorporated were 
divided by the Nazis first into two and later into three 
provinces, or Gaue. The Danzig- West Prussian Gau 
roughly corresponds to the Polish province of Pomorze 
(the so-called “ Polish Corridor ”) and it is mostly agri- 
cultural. The Warthegau of the Warthe River prov- 
ince covers roughly the former Polish province of Poz- 
nania (Posen). This area is mainly agricultural and 
produces one-sixth of the total sugar beet crops of the 
Reich in addition to large quantities of rye and potatoes. 
It is the richest and most highly developed agricultural 
area of Poland. It also includes the important Polish tex- 
tile industrial district of Lodz. 

Polish Upper Silesia was at first incorporated in the 
German province of Silesia but was separated from it 
on January 27, 1941. It is mostly a mining and indus- 
trial district. The new Upper Silesia province has the 
former Polish Upper Silesia as a kernel with large sur- 
rounding territories. There is some farm land in the 
north and in the south are the wooded sub-Carpathian 
Mountains. Between them lies the industrial area with 
its coal mines, zinc and lead mines, blast furnaces, roll- 
ing mills, and zinc and lead foundries. 


II. The Government General was confined until re- 
cently to the central Polish provinces including War- 
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saw and the ancient capital of Krakow. In this area 
there were already some 12,000,000 people at the time 
of the invasion. The basin of the middle Vistula is on 
the whole a poor country. The soil is poor and the agri- 
culture not nearly so well developed as in Western Po- 
land. The only rich soil is in the wheat-producing areas 
of Lublin. On the poor soil of Central Poland little can 
be accomplished. It is one of the areas in Europe which 
is definitely overpopulated. An attempt was made 
under the Polish Republic to remedy this condition by 
the establishment of an industrial area in Galicia in the 
triangle between the Vistula and the San to absorb the 
surplus labor and provide a better standard of living. 

Since the advance of the German armies against Rus- 
sia, the area of the Government General has been in- 
creased by the addition of Eastern Galicia. 

Administration 

The Polish territory that in 1939 came under Ger- 
man domination was divided into two parts. The pur- 
poses of the Nazis in those two areas were quite differ- 
ent. In the so-called incorporated provinces, the aim of 
the Germans was complete elimination of Poles and 
Jews and transformation of the territory into a purely 
German country. Herr Albert Forster, the Governor 
of the province of Danzig-West Prussia, stated that 
while the task of the previous ten years was to bring 
Danzig “ back to the Reich,” the coming ten years will 
have for their purpose “ the making of the Danzig- 
West Prussian province German.” The general policy 
expressed in innumerable statements and articles was to 
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Germanize the political, economic, and cultural life of 
the area. But the Nazis did not commit the same mis- 
takes that were made by Bismarck and other govern- 
ments that in the past tried to assimilate the Poles. The 
Nazis knew well that the Poles could not be assimilated 
and made into Germans. It also may be that their racial 
theories did not permit the Nazis to assimilate foreign 
peoples. Their policy therefore was not to Germanize 
the Poles but to make the country German. The only 
way to accomplish this would be to expel the existing 
Polish population and to settle Germans in its place. 
Therefore, the Nazis went outside of Germany to find 
Germans whom they could settle and colonize in the 
provinces from which the Poles were being expelled. 

However, after some hesitation, the Nazis decided 
that the great mass emigration of Germans toward the 
east could begin only after the war was over, when mil- 
lions of soldiers would return to their homes. While the 
war is on, only some Poles should be expelled and Ger- 
mans from abroad should be brought to the Western 
Polish provinces to take their places. At present, a great 
majority of Poles would be permitted to remain in their 
homes in the interest of the economic life of the coun- 
try, and especially of the German war machine. In the 
meantime, a policy of complete segregation between 
the Germans and the Poles was introduced so as to pre- 
pare the ground for a future purely German country. 
In order that this mass resettlement of Germans after 
the war should be accomplished with as little disturb- 
ance as possible, the legal and social system of the an- 
nexed country was being rapidly Germanized. 

While most of the Poles were still allowed to remain 
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in the incorporated areas, about one and a half million 
were expelled in order to make room for the incoming 
Germans from outside the Reich. The Poles were sent 
to the already overpopulated territory of the Govern- 
ment General. 

The administration of the incorporated area fol- 
lowed the general German pattern. No such pattern 
was available for the administration of the territory left 
outside the Greater Reich and inhabited by an almost 
exclusively non-German population. 

The organization of this territory, known as the 
Government General, passed through several stages. 
The first was military occupation. The country was ad- 
ministered by the German Army and was governed by 
the general rules of military occupation in wartime. The 
Chief of Staff of the Eastern Army was at the head of 
the administration. However, even at that early stage, 
some civilians were appointed to organize the local ad- 
ministration and to advise the army chiefs. Dr. Hans 
Frank was made the chief civilian adviser. 

By a decree of the Fiihrcr of October 12, 1939, the 
Government General was created and Dr. Frank was 
appointed to head the new administration. However, 
the civilian regime was not established until October 
26, when Dr. Frank by an official proclamation as- 
sumed power over the territory. The proclamation fol- 
lowed the familiar pattern of Nazi propaganda; the 
pre-war Polish Government and Great Britain were 
accused of having provoked the hostilities. The Gov- 
ernor General promised to respect the Polish customs 
and way of life, to guarantee peace and develop 
friendly relations between the Poles and the German 
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Reich. The country will have to work hard in order to 
rebuild what has been destroyed by what Dr. Frank 
calls the “ criminal action of its pre-war leaders.” Freed 
from the adventurous policies of its intellectual govern- 
ing class, the Poles will be able to accomplish prosperity 
under the powerful protection of the Reich. Finally, 
the Governor General warned that all resistance to the 
orders of the authorities would be punished severely 
with the whole might of Greater Germany’s power. 
It is interesting to note that the last few paragraphs con- 
taining the warning to those who would resist the re- 
gime are to be found only in the German text of the 
proclamation and were left out of the Polish text. 

Dr. Hans Frank, bom in 1900, has been one of the 
earliest National Socialists and one of the closest asso- 
ciates of Hitler. He has been active in the Nazi move- 
ment since 1919. After the World War, he took up the 
study of law and political economy in Kiel, Munich, and 
Vienna. In 1924, he received a Doctorate of Law and 
three years later was appointed to the faculty of the 
Munich Institute of Technology. Because of his lec- 
tureship in Munich, Dr. Frank was considered by the 
National Socialists a great legal authority. A member 
of the Reichstag since 1930, he became Bavarian Min- 
ister of Justice, and when Hitler came to power he was 
appointed Reich Commissioner of Justice. As the head 
of the Academy of German Law, he introduced in the 
German statute books the Nazi concepts of law. Ap- 
pointed Governor General of the newly occupied Po- 
lish territory, Dr. Frank was given absolute power and 
was made responsible to no one but the Fiihrer himself. 

Krakow was made the capital of the Government 
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General. The official explanation as to why Warsaw, 
by far the largest Polish city and the capital of the Re- 
public, was not made the capital city of the new regime 
was that Warsaw had suffered greatly from the siege. 
German newspapers stressed the fact that most of the 
area around Warsaw had been annexed to the Reich 
and therefore the importance of the city was bound to 
decrease. The actual reason for making Krakow the 
capital of the Government General was that the new 
masters wanted to punish Warsaw and reduce it to the 
status of a provincial city because of the heroic resist- 
ance offered by the city against the Nazis. 

The Germans were faced with a new problem of or- 
ganizing a regime of their own in a country inhabited 
by non-Germans. The only non-German people that 
came under the domination of the Nazis before 1939 
were the Czechs and the Slovaks, and local Czech and 
Slovak administrations were maintained there. Later, 
after the occupation by the Nazis of the Western Euro- 
pean countries, a similar policy was followed, and 
wherever possible some sort of native Quisling adminis- 
tration was organized under the control and supervision 
of the Germans. 

In Poland, the situation from the beginning was quite 
different. The Germans had to organize an administra- 
tion of their own, for no native administration was 
available. From the first day of the occupation, the 
Nazis have made repeated attempts to create a puppet 
Polish regime. The Nazis were right in believing that it 
would be much easier for them to govern the country 
if the fiction of an autonomous native regime were 
created. As they did later in several other countries oc- 
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cupied by them, the Nazis have tried also in Poland to 
put native pro-Nazi elements at the head of the newly 
created Government General. However, they did not 
succeed because some of the prospective candidates un- 
conditionally refused, and others were willing to accept 
only under conditions to which the Nazis could not 
agree. 

This does not mean that the Germans could not 
have found any Poles to collaborate with them. It is 
true that they have found it very difficult to induce 
prominent men with prestige and influence in the coun- 
try to such a collaboration. But some elements of the 
pre-war fascist and anti-Semitic groups in Poland were 
willing and quite eager to gain positions under the 
Nazis. A group of the pro-fascist National Radical 
Party (Naras) are co-operating with the Nazis. Even a 
Polish section of the Nazi Party, composed mostly of 
the Naras element, was at first established. However, 
after two months of existence this Polish section of the 
Nazi Party was dissolved and some of its leaders were 
arrested by the Gestapo. 

Some prominent Poles have maintained that the main 
reason for the Nazi failure to find an important Polish 
group to collaborate with them was the traditional op- 
position of the Polish nationalists towards Germany. 
Another reason was advanced, namely, that from the 
beginning the behavior of the Germans was such that 
no influential Polish group could possibly agree to a 
co-operation with the Nazis. 

We believe that these reasons, while they have some 
basis, are not sufficient to explain why of all the Euro- 
pean countries occupied by Germany only in Poland 
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was it impossible to find a sufficiently important pro- 
Nazi group willing to assume the responsibility for a 
puppet government. 

Of course the Nazis could have found quite a num- 
ber of people who would have worked with them. The 
events of the second World War have taught us that 
some extreme nationalists in every European country 
would rather collaborate with a foreign invader and 
assure their class and group privileges than endanger 
these privileges by co-operating with their own labor 
classes in resisting foreign domination. Probably one of 
the most important lessons of this war is that important 
sections of the so-called “ upper classes ” were more in- 
terested in their class privileges than in the independence 
of their nations. There is no reason to believe that Po- 
land would have been an exception in this respect and 
that some elements would not have been willing to fa- 
cilitate the Hitler regime over the Polish people under 
the condition that their own privileges would be main- 
tained. 

However, as we see it, there are two fundamental 
reasons for the failure to establish in Poland a native 
puppet government. First, the opposition of the great 
masses of the Polish people to the Nazis was such that 
no Polish group which would openly co-operate with 
the Germans could have obtained any influence in the 
country. Also, in other European countries the Quis- 
ling regimes represent a small minority of the popula- 
tion, but still they have thousands and even tens of 
thousands of followers. In Poland such a regime would 
have been limited to a handful of young fascists, sup- 
ported perhaps by some large landowners, but it would 
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have been deprived of all popular following whatso- 
ever. Moreover, the leaders of a puppet government 
would have been in constant personal danger. The 
would-be Polish Quislings did not dare to defy public 
opinion openly and feared for their lives. 

Another very important reason which is usually 
overlooked seems to be that some important Nazi ele- 
ments did not really care to have a native regime estab- 
lished. While on the one hand the Germans were mak- 
ing attempts to win over some Polish personalities to 
head such a regime, on the other hand influential Ger- 
man elements were considering Poland as an excellent 
experimentation field for a future colonial European 
Nazi empire. The German leaders have repeatedly 
stated that Poland, or rather the Government General, 
is the first territory inhabited by a foreign people which 
the Nazis have conquered by arms, and that it could be 
used for experimentation in how the Germans would 
rule over the non-German populations in Europe. Most 
of the important Nazi measures dealing with the Polish 
as well as the Jewish populations should be looked upon 
from this point of view, and therefore the system es- 
tablished in Poland is of more than local interest. With 
some modifications and corrections, it has already 
served and might still in the future serve as a model for 
the Nazi rule in other European countries. Some prom- 
inent Nazis therefore thought that the Polish territory 
not directly annexed to the Reich should be entirely 
administered by the Germans themselves, so that com- 
plete freedom of experimentation would be left to 
them. They felt that a puppet regime might impair, to 
some extent at least, their freedom. In other words, the 
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population in Poland was to be considered the guinea 
pigs for the German plans for a future Nazi European 
empire. 

Dr. Frank, the Governor General, and his associates 
also had personal reasons for not establishing a puppet 
government. Although ordered by the central authori- 
ties from Berlin to set up such a regime, they were re- 
luctantly following those orders; the local German 
officials naturally were jealous of their prerogatives and 
their power. 

The Germans have said on numerous occasions that 
at the beginning there was no desire on their part to 
establish a purely German administration in a territory 
inhabited by non-Germans. Slowly, however, the plan 
was changed and the Government General was being 
used as a pattern for the future German regime, es- 
pecially in Eastern and Southern Europe. This explains 
the constant changes in the legal as well as in the admin- 
istrative structure of the territory. While all the details 
of the system have as yet not been worked out, the 
regime established in the Government General already 
permits a glance at the actual working of the so-called 
“ New Order ” in Europe and what the European na- 
tions have to expect if the Germans are victorious in 
the war. 

“ Hitherto the Germans had not known how to act 
as leaders among foreign people,” said the press chief, 
H. Zarske, in his anniversary address of October 26, 
1 940, celebrating one year of the existence of the Gov- 
ernment General. “ The Government General is the 
first test of German power beyond the narrow frontiers 
of the Reich. German officials direct there a population 
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of about thirteen million, or about one hundred and 
thirty inhabitants per kilometer, an extraordinarily 
high figure for a predominantly agricultural land. This 
makes the living base of the Government General quite 
narrow. Its only export is the labor force of its inhabit- 
ants. The German victory has closed forever Poland’s 
existence.” 

Zarskc, whose father was a Danzig Pole, further ex- 
plained that in the course of the year a new conception 
had arisen concerning the Government General which 
henceforth would become a prominent part of the great 
German power sphere. “ Today,” he said, “ the Ger- 
man Ostpolitik [policy in the East] is not the task of 
individuals but the joint effort of a whole nation. The 
German Lebensrcmm [living space] stretches far into 
Eastern Europe.” 

In the Government General the Fiihrer or leader 
principle was introduced and the source of all power is 
not in the people, but in the chief, in the leader. The 
Governor General is appointed by and is responsible 
exclusively to the Fiihrer. All important officials in the 
Government General arc appointed by the Governor 
General and are responsible to him alone. 

The legal regime of the Government General has 
been changed several times. At the beginning, the terri- 
tory of the Government General was considered as 
being under German occupation or German influence, 
but as having only a very loose legal connection with 
the German Reich. After the fall of France when the 
renewed efforts to set up a puppet Polish regime again 
gave no results, the Fiihrer, by a decree of July 8, 1940, 
declared the Government to be a part of the German 
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domain, a Nebenland of the Reich. “ Henceforth the 
Government General will not be looked upon as occu- 
pied territory,” Dr. Frank stated, “ but as an integral 
part of the Great German power space. The Vistula is 
henceforth a German river.” 

The German press, in commenting on the decree of 
the Fiihrer, stated that when the Government General 
was established it was believed that “ good-neighbor re- 
lations ” would result between the Government Gen- 
eral and Greater Germany. But these relations did not 
develop, because of the stubborn opposition of the 
Poles, and therefore the territory was now included 
within the German domain. 

It is extremely difficult to determine the legal charac- 
ter of the Government General, now called a Nebeiv- 
land. This very expression is new to the legal termi- 
nology and it most likely is another name for colony. 
The territory is not incorporated into the Reich and 
does not form a part of the Reich. The laws of the 
Reich do not apply to the Government General. It is 
not a protectorate in the traditional sense of the word 
because it has no native regime with jurisdiction over 
internal matters. However, some attributes of state- 
hood have been left to the Government General — 
those that are in the interest of the Reich economy. The 
territory possesses a special Bank of Issues and a cur- 
rency different from that of the Reich and is also sepa- 
rated from Germany by customs boundaries. Of course, 
all these measures have been taken in the interest of the 
German economy and not in order to protect the eco- 
nomic life of the Government General. A separate cur- 
rency is being maintained so as to make it easier for the 
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Germans to exploit and confiscate the industries of the 
country through currency manipulations, which be- 
came a general feature of the German New Order in 
Europe. Customs boundaries are being maintained to 
keep high tariffs and impose upon the Government 
General an economic regime that would be the most 
suitable to the changing needs of the German war ma- 
chine. The Government General is to provide agricul- 
tural products for the Reich and import manufactured 
goods from Germany. It can have no trade with foreign 
countries whatsoever. The status of the Government 
General is similar to that of a colony under the mercan- 
tile system of the period before the American and 
French Revolutions, the only difference being that this 
colony is situated in Europe. 

A further change in the legal status of the Govern- 
ment General seems to have been indicated in a speech 
made by the Governor General in September 1941, on 
the occasion of the second anniversary of the outbreak 
of the war. The Governor General revealed that one of 
the main purposes of the regime established in Krakow 
was to prepare a military base for the German Army 
against Soviet Russia. After this purpose has been ac- 
complished, and the war against Soviet Russia has be- 
come a reality, the territory now enlarged by the in- 
corporation of Eastern Galicia may be considered as 
being part of Greater Germany. The first manifestation 
of this close union between Greater Germany and the 
Government General was the issuing of a stamp with 
the Fiihrer’s picture on it. Whether this declaration of 
Dr. Frank’s means that the Government General is 
going to be incorporated and become a part of the 
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Greater Reich is as yet not clear. The separate regime 
is still being maintained and special legislation is applied. 
Moreover, the zloty, which is the legal currency in the 
Government General, has also been introduced in East- 
ern Galicia and the customs boundaries are still in exist- 
ence. What the declaration of the Governor General 
seems to mean is that a closer legal relationship between 
Germany and the Government General might be es- 
tablished. It is very likely that some differences will re- 
main between the regime in the incorporated areas and 
the one in the Government General which is inhabited 
almost exclusively by non-German populations. The 
relationship between the Government General and the 
newly occupied Russian Ukraine is as yet unknown. 
One thing, however, is certain — that the Ukrainian 
nationalists have been greatly disappointed by the in- 
corporation of Eastern Galicia into the Government 
General. This is an indirect recognition that Eastern 
Galicia is a part of the Polish territory rather than the 
Ukrainian. 

Dr. Frank in Krakow, like Hitler in Berlin, is the 
head of the Government and all powers are concen- 
trated in him. He is the source of all authority and has 
absolute power over the entire German administration. 
Of course, he cannot in person exercise the tremendous 
powers given to him. A decree of the Government 
General of December i, 1940, on the reconstruction 
( Aufbcm ) of the Government General’s administration 
stated that the Governor is exercising his power 
through his Cabinet which is called the “ Government 
of the Government General.” This was the first time 
that the central administration in the Government 
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General was called a “ Government ” and that the 
Deputy Governor General was referred to as the “ Sec- 
retary of State.” The department heads, members of 
the Cabinet, are subordinate to the Secretary of State. 
They direct thousands of German officials who are 
usually called by very fancy names. One of the most 
amusing and interesting phenomena in the Nazi regime 
is that practically everyone is provided with at least a 
few names and titles. Everybody is some kind of Fiihrer 
of something, or a councilor to somebody. This is es- 
pecially so in the Government General where officials 
are provided with special titles in addition to their party 
and government titles. 

The Government General became a very fruitful 
field for party patronage. Thousands of German offi- 
cials and party leaders came to the Government Gen- 
eral, remained there for a time sufficient to enrich them- 
selves, and then went back to Germany. This became a 
common practice. A party official who felt that he did 
not get his share in Germany went to the Polish occu- 
pied territories, made some money there, and after a 
few months went back to Germany. It became almost a 
byword in Germany and in other German-occupied 
European countries. “ Someone fit for Poland ” meant 
a poor party member, especially brutal and cruel, who 
because of his behavior could not be given a responsible 
position in Germany or even in the German-occupied 
countries. When the Norwegian German regime 
wanted to warn some officials there to behave, they did 
not fail to remind them that this was Norway and not 
Poland and therefore they should not behave as if they 
were in Poland. 
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According to the German press, 3,000 German law- 
yers alone were at the beginning of 1941 employed in 
the administration and courts of the Government Gen- 
eral. There are thousands of other Germans employed 
throughout the country. Moreover, the National So- 
cialist Party has its own bureaucracy and, of course, the 
ever-present German secret police reaches everywhere 
and everybody. The conflicts between the government 
authorities and the officials of the Party or the Gestapo 
are very frequent, and they account to a large extent 
for the often conflicting policies and orders issued by 
the various authorities. 

From the point of view of mere administrative effi- 
ciency, the German civilian regime in the incorporated 
areas of Poland as well as in the Government General is 
far from being perfect. Students of Germany have long 
realized that while the military organization is the most 
thorough in the world, the civilian administration is 
characterized by red tape, lack of individual initiative, 
and inefficiency. Since the Nazis came to power, cor- 
ruption, almost unknown previously in Germany, 
became widespread throughout the German administra- 
tion. This is particularly true in the occupied coun- 
tries, and especially in Poland. 

People in the democratic countries, tremendously 
impressed by the efficiency of the German war ma- 
chine, are reluctant to admit the weaknesses of the Ger- 
man administration and civilian government. There is a 
general opinion that the red tape and apparent adminis- 
trative inefficiency is part of the system and is destined 
to impress the population with the complexity of the 
administrative machinery. This, of course, has some 
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foundation in fact, but wc believe that most of the Ger- 
man red tape and administrative complexity is not in- 
tentional, but is simple inefficiency and fear of assuming 
responsibility by the German officials. It is more often 
than not detrimental to the German interest itself. 

In the Government General, while Germans are em- 
ployed in the most important positions, some minor po- 
sitions in the administration are held by Poles. It should 
be noted that the more important places are occupied 
by Germans from the Reich and only in exceptional 
instances by Germans who formerly were citizens of 
Poland — by the so-called V olksdeutsche , or racial 
Germans. In the hierarchy of peoples established by the 
Nazi regime, the “ racial Germans ” seem to occupy an 
inferior position to the Reichsdeutsche — the Germans 
of the Reich. 

The Government General was at first divided into 
four districts — those of Krakow, Warsaw, Lublin, and 
Radom. Since the occupation by the Germans in June 
and July 1941 of the Polish territories formerly held 
by the Russians, a new district, the district of Galicia 
with Lwow as its capital, was added to the Government 
General. Each of the districts is headed by a governor, 
appointed by the Governor General, whose office is 
organized along the same lines as that of the Governor 
General. The districts are subdivided into counties 
headed by county prefects. In each county, a special 
department deals with the so-called communal self- 
government and especially with the budgets of the 
communities. Of the county taxes, two-thirds go into 
the county treasury and one-third is to be used by 
the communities for their own expenses. Not only the 
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higher officials but even the district governors and the 
main officials in the districts are Germans — mostly 
Germans from the Reich. However, in these positions, 
the racial Germans are already better represented. In- 
ferior posts are sometimes held by Poles, usually by 
those who before the war held the same or similar of- 
fices. In the counties and communities the percentage 
of Poles in petty posts is quite large. This is owing to 
the fact that there were not enough Germans to be em- 
ployed by the Government. In Poland, especially in the 
smaller towns, there is a dearth of Germans. The occu- 
pation authorities therefore arc compelled to employ 
Poles in greater numbers than they would otherwise 
like to do. 

The German press points to the fact that in most 
Polish communities the mayors and members of the 
Community Councils arc Poles. The inference is that 
the Poles enjoy local autonomy. Of course this is not 
true. The very foundation of the Nazi philosophy ex- 
cludes all autonomy; autonomy means independent 
judgment and exclusive jurisdiction in certain fields. In 
the Government General there are no elections to any 
office. All officials are appointed by their superiors and 
have no independence whatsoever. What the Nazis call 
communal self-government is really not decentraliza- 
tion of power but the lowest rank of the administrative 
hierarchy, which comprises the mayor, the county pre- 
fect, the district governor, and finally the members of 
the Government with the Governor General at the top. 

In all other countries occupied by the Germans they 
have found it more convenient to maintain a native ad- 
ministration. In Poland they were unable to do so be- 
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cause of the refusal of the Poles to create a puppet 
regime. However, the Germans found it possible to 
maintain the Poles in the minor positions and thus as- 
sure the carrying out of their orders. The same principle 
was also applied to the Jewish communities where 
Community Councils were set up, mainly to carry out 
the orders of the German administration. This, of 
course, has nothing to do with real self-government or 
local autonomy. In fact, this is exactly the opposite of 
self-government, the local authorities being used only 
as an instrument for the execution of the orders of the 
central Government. 

In Warsaw the president of the city is a German, 
while both the mayor and deputy mayor are Poles who 
formerly were vice-presidents of the city. They do not 
decide on the general administrative policies of the city 
and are concerned only with its daily routine matters. 
The policy is determined by the district governor and 
by the city president, both Germans. German news- 
papers have stated that in the city administration of 
Warsaw 22,000 Poles are employed. They are mostly 
in the police force, in the technical branches of the city 
administration, in public utilities, transportation, and 
hospitals. 

A decree of the Governor General of January 1, 
1941, compels all persons employed by the central or 
local authorities who do not belong to the German na- 
tion to take a special oath of allegiance to the regime 
and disclaim all oaths that they may have previously 
taken towards the Polish state. 

A special regime has been established by the Germans 
for the Jews. A decree of November 28, 1939, created 
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the Jewish Community Councils. In every city and 
town a Judenrat (a council of Jews) was set up, rep- 
resenting all the Jews in the community. The number 
of members of the Jewish Community Councils varies 
with the importance of the cities. In the larger com- 
munities, the Council is composed of 24 members; in 
the small communities the Council has 12 members. 
The duties of the Jewish Community Councils arc de- 
fined as follows: “ The Judenrat through its chairman 
or deputy chairman is obliged to take orders from the 
German authorities. It is responsible for the conscien- 
tious execution of these orders to their full extent. All 
Jews and Jewesses must obey the instructions issued by 
the Judenrat for the execution of these German or- 
ders.” 

It is clear from the text of the decree that what the 
Germans really had in mind was not an autonomous 
regime for the Jews as the Nazi propaganda likes to 
claim, but a convenient body for the execution of or- 
ders concerning Jews. While the decree establishing 
the Jewish Community Councils provides for the elec- 
tion of its members by the Jews of the community, no 
such elections have ever been held in Poland. Members 
of the Councils were appointed by the authorities and 
the Jews of the communities had nothing to say about 
the composition of the Councils. This, however, does 
not mean that the members of the Councils appointed 
by, the Germans are not representative citizens of the 
Jewish communities. In most cases the heads and mem- 
bers of the Jewish Community Councils belonged be- 
fore the war to the Jewish Community Boards. 

Poland has the oldest Jewish community organiza- 
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tion in Europe. By law all the Jews belonged to the 
Jewish community. Secession from the Jewish com- 
munity by an individual in most cases was synonymous 
with conversion. However, the Jewish Community 
Councils established by the Germans can hardly be 
compared with the Jewish Community Boards that 
existed under the Polish Republic. In the pre-war days 
the trend was to limit the jurisdiction of the Jewish 
Community Boards to strictly religious matters such 
as the organization of the rabbinate, the maintenance of 
synagogues, cemeteries, etc. The communities main- 
tained hospitals, elementary schools for religious in- 
struction, and charitable institutions. The Germans, on 
the other hand, have considerably enlarged the juris- 
diction of the Jewish Community Councils which they 
set up. Under the new regime the Councils are con- 
cerned with practically all fields of Jewish religious, 
economic, social, and cultural life. While the official 
decrees do not give a detailed enumeration of the func- 
tions of the Councils, their responsibilities as well as 
their activities are so comprehensive as practically to put 
them in charge of the entire organization of Jewish life 
in Poland under the Nazis. The Jewish Community 
Councils have become the main agencies for Jewish so- 
cial self-aid, protection of Jewish health, feeding of the 
population, organization of Jewish labor, supervision 
of order in the ghettos, upkeep of charitable institutions, 
and representation of Jewish interests. The Jewish 
Community Councils have become under the Nazis the 
central institutions in Jewish life — virtually the only 
ones through which the Jews in Poland can be helped 
and advised. In order even partially to satisfy the in- 
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numerable needs, a large administrative machinery had 
to be established by the Councils. In some instances, an 
excessive bureaucracy was developed which brought 
about criticism among the Jews. It seems that the initial 
difficulties and inefficiencies have been largely over- 
come and some Jewish self-government, well adminis- 
tered and directed by responsible people, is slowly being 
established. One of the main difficulties was that the 
Jewish Community Councils did not represent a cross- 
section of the Jewish population and that the bureauc- 
racy of the Councils was being recruited almost exclu- 
sively among the intelligentsia and did not represent 
all the points of view within the Jewish community. 

It is, of course, evident that in a city like Warsaw the 
24 members of the Jewish Community Council cannot 
by themselves take care of all the numerous problems 
arising in a population of nearly half a million people. 
Various commissions, committees, and subcommittees 
have to be created in various fields, and the personnel 
of these committees have sometimes great powers. The 
precise definition of the powers of the various commit- 
tees, as well as of the officials, was at first lacking and, 
therefore, some chaos and jurisdictional differences oc- 
curred. The better elements in the community tried to 
avoid as much as possible the frictions, and slowly a 
system is being developed which would demonstrate 
to the outside world that the Jews are capable of ad- 
ministering their own problems even under such dif- 
ficult conditions as have been created by the Nazis. 

Jewish communities, contrary to what they were in 
the pre-war days, are at present not only religious 
bodies but also include people who do not belong to 
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the Jewish religion. Under the Nazis all those are le- 
gally “ Jews ” who are of the Jewish race. The Jewish 
community is, in the terms of the Nazi philosophy, a 
racial community and contains all those who, according 
to the Nazi legislation, are considered as “ Jews.” 

Courts 

Soon after the occupation of Poland, the Nazis in- 
troduced German courts. The decree of October 26, 
1939, introduced the principle of two judicial systems 
— one for the Germans, the other for the Polish and 
Jewish populations. 

The Germans established two groups of German 
courts — (1) martial and police courts, and, (2) gen- 
eral German courts. 

The jurisdiction of the martial and police courts cov- 
ers the legal possession of firearms, food speculation, use 
of railroads by Jews without permission, offenses 
against the forced labor legislation, acts committed 
against the German civil and military authorities, 
acts against German individuals because of their race, 
and intentional damage done to German property. 

The jurisdiction of the German general courts covers 
criminal cases of citizens of the Reich and of racial 
Germans; acts committed by Poles against the life, 
property, or honor of a German; acts committed by 
Poles while in the service of the German administra- 
tion. In civil litigation, the jurisdiction of the general 
German courts extends primarily to cases where one 
of the parties is a German from the Reich, or a racial 
German. Even if the other party is not a German, the 
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German courts have jurisdiction in the case. A Ger- 
man may sue a Pole or a Jew before a German court. 
On the other hand, he cannot be sued except before a 
German court. The German courts follow German law 
and procedure. 

This system of ex-territoriality is not unlike the one 
which existed in China and other Asiatic and African 
countries. There ex-territoriality was introduced by the 
European powers for the protection of their nationals 
in the non-Christian countries. The Nazis were the 
first to introduce such a system in Europe. Even in a 
case between two Poles, when a German is called to 
the witness stand, the testimony of the German must 
be given before a German court according to German 
law and procedure. In criminal jurisdiction, the Nazis 
went further still. Not only the crimes committed by 
Germans arc within the province of the German court, 
but also all infractions against decrees issued by the 
Governor General, and all acts that are considered to 
be against the interest of the German state or nation, 
are within the jurisdiction of the German courts. 

The Germans have also created so-cilled “special 
courts ” (Sondergerichte) which try cases designated 
by the Governor General, and any other ^asc if it “ ap- 
pears advisable because of the obvious gravity of thr 
offense.” They pass judgment without prclir^i,iajjp in- 
vestigation, and they may also issue court oifders if the 
sentence does not exceed one year. 

The decisions of the military and police courts are 
in most cases not subject to appeal. All German courts 
render judgment “ in the name of the German nation.” 

The Polish courts theoretically have jurisdiction over 
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civil law cases of all inhabitants except the Germans, 
aad over all criminal cases with no political implica- 
tions. But practically, the division of jurisdiction be- 
tween the German and Polish courts is so vague that 
most criminal cases are first considered by the German 
authorities, which decide whether the German or Pol- 
ish courts should deal with the particular cases and 
whether they have a political aspect in them or not. In 
case of doubt of jurisdiction, the German courts are 
always the final judges. 

In brief, while the Germans have maintained Polish 
courts for civil and common criminal cases, it cannot 
be said that those Polish courts have any jurisdiction 
of their own. The Nazi authorities can at any time 
transfer a case from the Polish courts to the German 
courts even if the case is obviously within the Polish 
court’s jurisdiction. The maintenance of Polish courts 
is therefore more a matter of convenience than a limi- 
tation of the powers of the German authorities or of the 
jurisdiction of the German courts. 

The Polish courts apply Polish law unless otherwise 
stipulated. The judgments of the Polish courts are ren- 
dered “ in the name of the law formerly it was “ in 
the name of the Polish Republic.” With few modifica- 
iVms these courts follow their old procedure. One of 
the‘iK£y;rt$'mt changes is that in Jewish cases no decision 
can be madle on the basis of testimony given by a Jew, 
but only on the basis of documents and evidence pre- 
sented to the courts. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that the Jews in their litigations between 
themselves are referring their cases more and more to 
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the arbitration boards established by the Jewish Com- 
munity Councils. 

According to the decree of the Governor General 
of September 13, 1940, German lawyers from Greater 
Germany may be allowed to practice in the territory 
of the Government General. Naturally, they can plead 
only before the German courts since the Polish courts 
apply Polish laws. The Jewish lawyers were completely 
excluded from the Bar and forbidden to practice law, 
and hundreds of Polish lawyers also were barred from 
their professions. For instance, in Warsaw only about 
500 Polish lawyers were allowed to practice while the 
majority of the lawyers of the city were not found to 
be politically safe enough to be permitted to work in 
their profession. 

The story of the Warsaw Bar Association after the 
German occupation is extremely characteristic of the 
Nazi methods. Immediately after the conclusion of 
the military campaign, the Warsaw Bar Association re- 
sumed its activities. These activities were interrupted 
by the Germans by the appointment of a commissar 
for the reorganization of the Bar. One of the War- 
saw lawyers who had been legal adviser to the Pol- 
ish Treasury was appointed to that post. The man 
proved to be a V olksdeutscher , a racial German. How- 
ever, because of his former associations, he permitted 
the Association’s Executive Board to continue its func- 
tions as a consultative body. He also intervened in sev- 
eral cases with the German authorities in behalf of ar- 
rested lawyers. 

But this did not last long. His first project of Nazi 
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reforms was the elimination of Jews from the Bar. The 
German authorities at first refused to issue such a de- 
cree before asking the Bar Association to agree to it 
and thus make the Bar Association an accomplice. The 
answer of the Bar Association was that “ the problem 
cannot even be taken into consideration at the present 
moment inasmuch as the organization of the Polish Bar 
has been regulated by the laws of the country and the 
occupation authorities are not entitled, according to 
the Hague Convention of 1907, to change those laws.” 

The German reaction to this answer was what was 
to be expected. The entire Executive Committee of the 
Bar Association was immediately suspended and a week 
later the Gestapo raided its offices. One hundred and 
nineteen lawyers, including the Association’s eighty- 
year-old President, were arrested. Most of them were 
deported to forced labor or concentration camps. 

It was then only that the Germans proceeded to or- 
ganize the Bar of Poland by special decrees. The Com- 
missar who had the authorities believe that the Bar As- 
sociation would accept the German proposal to expel 
Jewish lawyers was discharged. All Jewish lawyers 
were disbarred. Anyone having any Jewish blood con- 
nections up to the fourth generation was considered a 
Jew. All members of the Bar were ordered to appear 
before the authorities and sign declarations that their 
parents and grandparents were not Jewish. They were 
also ordered to answer various questions including one 
on their previous political activities. After investiga- 
tion, the lawyers were given certificates permitting 
them to appear before Polish courts. Each certificate 
contained the clause that it might be annulled at any 
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time. The members of the Executive Committee of the 
Bar Association did not obtain such permits as a penalty 
for giving an unsatisfactory answer to the German pro- 
posal to disbar Jews. Among the excluded lawyers were 
many prominent individuals who were members of the 
Board of the National as well as the Warsaw District 
Bar Association. 

Similar events occurred throughout the country, and 
at present a relatively small fraction of Polish lawyers 
are allowed to practice their profession. No Polish 
lawyer is admitted to the German courts even if one 
or more of the parties in the case are Poles or Jews. 

The Polish administrative courts which dealt with 
complaints against administrative abuses were sup- 
pressed and a decree of July 23, 1940, retroactive to 
October 26, 1939, the day of the establishment of the 
German civil administration, abolished the right of ap- 
peal to courts against any act of the administration. 
That means that no one may appeal against a decision 
of an administrative official no matter how unjust, il- 
legal, or arbitrary this decision might be. Every official 
is thus made the absolute master in his domain and no 
one has a legal right to complain. 

Police and Party 

The Gestapo in Poland is independent of the courts 
and is not bound by any laws. The ordinance of the 
Governor General of October 29, 1939 (paragraph 2), 
reads as follows: “ In all matters of principle, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the SS and police will act only with 
my approval. He is authorized on his own responsibil- 
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ity to take any action which he may consider necessary 
for the maintenance of security and public order.” 
Also, special police auxiliary forces, composed of Ger- 
mans between 1 8 and 40 years old, have been set up. 

The majority of executions, arrests, and deportations 
occur outside the control of the established courts and 
are a result of direct Nazi policies of which the Gestapo 
is the instrument. The policy of collective responsibil- 
ity and of punishing hostages, which has brought about 
such universal protests when applied to France, is a 
policy accepted in Poland from the beginning of the 
Nazi occupation. Entire districts and even cities were 
made to pay for the acts of one or a few individuals. 
The fate of thousands depends on the individual whims 
of Gestapo agents. The death sentences ordered by the 
courts and reported almost daily in the press are in fact 
the smallest fraction of all the executions. According 
to the information of the Polish Government in Exile, 
in two years of the Nazi occupation about 82,000 Poles 
and Jews were sentenced by the courts, killed by the 
Gestapo, or have perished in concentration camps. 

Outside of the Gestapo and the auxiliary German 
police force, there is also a Polish police force which is 
used mainly to deal with common criminal matters and 
to regulate the traffic. German sources have estimated 
that about 19,000 Poles are employed in the police 
force. Of course, the Polish police are under the control 
and supervision of the German authorities. 

Another instrument of German domination in Po- 
land is the Nazi Party. On the occasion of the fiftieth 
birthday of the former Senator of Poland, now the 
Oberfiihrer SS Herr Wiesner, the German press re- 
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vealcd that as early as 192 1 Herr Wiesncr had formed 
a Nazi organization in Poland. Throughout the exist- 
ence of the Polish Republic, this organization was se- 
cretly functioning while the Germans and Herr Wies- 
ner himself repeatedly were proclaiming their loyalty 
to the Polish state. When the war started, the Polish 
Germans revealed for the first time how effective a 
well-organized fifth column can be. 

The organization of the Nazi Party in Poland fol- 
lows that of Germany. In the incorporated area, the 
Gaue , or provinces, also form party units; and the 
Gauleiter , or Governor of the province, is usually at 
the head of the party organization also. Dr. Frank, the 
Governor General, is also the head of the Party in the 
Government General. It was at the Nazi Party Con- 
gress in Krakow on August 1 5, 1940, that Dr. Frank an- 
nounced the decision of the Fiihrer to regard the Gov- 
ernment General hereafter as a Nebenland of Greater 
Germany and to consider the territory as an integral 
part of the domain under Nazi rule. Dr. Frank boasted 
that the Nazi Party was building a German fortress in 
the Government General for all time. He said it was 
not the intention of the Nazi Party to denationalize the 
Poles. In the incorporated area, as well as in the Gov- 
ernment General, the Volksdeutsche , the racial Ger- 
mans, of 1 8 and up must belong to one of the various 
branches of the party organizations. 

The Nazis have made an attempt to build up a Pol- 
ish section of their Party. After a short existence, this 
section had to be dissolved. While the reasons for this 
dissolution are not known, it can be assumed that even 
those Poles who have agreed to collaborate with the 
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Nazis did not find it easy to accept the Nazi policies in 
Poland. 

In the Government General the Nazi Party is mainly 
a party of government officials, in view of the small 
number of Germans. Nevertheless the Nazis attempt 
to organize party units in all the important cities and 
towns. In the city and district of Warsaw where Dr. 
Fischer, the district Governor, is also head of the Party 
in the district, the organization of the Party was virtu- 
ally complete at the beginning of 1941. There were 
sixteen party branches, six in the city of Warsaw and 
ten in the district — one party branch in each of the 
ten county capitals of the district. Some of these 
branches are composed of only a few individuals be- 
cause the Germans from the Reich are very reluctant 
to go east and become officials in Poland, especially in 
small towns. They know that they will have to live in 
a very restricted circle amidst the general hostility of 
the population. The German press is desperately try- 
ing to paint in very attractive colors the living condi- 
tions of a German official in Poland and the luxuries 
that await him and that he could not afford in Ger- 
many. The German propaganda machine emphasizes 
the fact that a German official in Poland is allowed long 
and frequent visits to Germany; it also appeals con- 
stantly to the faithful Nazis to have confidence in the 
¥ 

future of the German regime in the east, and to bring 
their families from Germany. However, the number of 
families of German officials that actually emigrated to 
the Government General is very small. This casts a 
reflection on the confidence the Nazis themselves have 
in the permanence of their regime in Poland. Actually, 




Street Car in Krakow. The sign shows: “ The front is reserved 
for non-Jews, the rear for Jews.” 
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most of the German officials in Poland live without 
their families and consider their positions as temporary 
ones, where they can get rich quickly and after a short 
while return to Germany and their families. Conse- 
quently the average quality of the German official in 
Poland is much lower than in Germany or any German- 
occupied country. 

Of course, one would get a distorted picture of the 
situation in assuming that all German officials are of 
that type. Many have been transferred to Poland against 
their will on account of their expert knowledge and 
experience as administrators. But most of these hold 
technical jobs and do not have much influence upon 
the general policies of the regime. Being of the old 
school of German officials, they have little contact with 
officials brought up by the Nazis and who are thor- 
oughly corrupt. It was reported that Dr. Frank himself 
has received, by a special decree of Hitler, the expro- 
priated estate of Count Potocki, near Krakow, which 
contains several thousand acres. 

Proof of the corruption of the Gestapo can be seen 
in the fact that so many people have been permitted to 
leave Poland. They could leave only because they had 
a sufficient amount of money to bribe the Gestapo. 
There is also evidence that the considerable develop- 
ment of the underground movement was made possible 
partly because of the corruption of the German of- 
ficials. 

To sum up, the German regime in Poland is not un- 
like the pre-war Czarist regime in Russia where the 
common saying was that “ its cruelty is mitigated only 
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by corruption.” In the annexed territory the German 
administration tends towards a rapid Germanization of 
the area. The Poles are completely eliminated from the 
general administration, and even the local government 
is entirely in the hands of the Germans. To quote but 
one example, while the city of Lodz still has a great 
majority of Poles, its City Council is composed of 14 
racial Germans and 24 Germans from the Reich. All 
the names of the cities and streets are being Germanized 
and all trace of the Polish character of the country is 
being removed. The German aim, expressed in innu- 
merable statements, is to eradicate in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and preferably within a few years after the 
war, all Poles and Jews and to make the area purely 
German. While the war is on, this is impossible be- 
cause of the lack of a sufficient number of Germans 
emigrating to the east, and because of the need of the 
German war machine for the labor and products of 
the Poles in the annexed areas. However, it may be as- 
sumed that if the war is won by the Germans, hundreds 
of thousands and even millions of demobilized Ger- 
mans will be forcibly sent to the Polish annexed terri- 
tories and the Poles and Jews expelled from there. 

The administration in the Government General must 
of necessity be more complex than in the annexed ter- 
ritories. This area is supposed to remain “ the home of 
the Poles,” and the simple policy of destruction of Pol- 
ish and Jewish elements is not possible here. Further 
complications occurred when Eastern Galicia was in- 
corporated into the Government General. At present, 
the Ukrainians are greatly favored by the Germans, and 
the local administration of Eastern Galicia is almost ex- 
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clusively Ukrainian. It is already perfectly clear that 
the Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia will be used by the 
Germans to further their own aims, but that the Ger- 
mans are by no means ready or willing to satisfy the 
Ukrainian national aspirations. 

The Germans have no experience in ruling over Eu- 
ropean peoples, and their regime in the colonies was 
rather an unfortunate one. The regime established in 
the Government General is more a result of empiric 
necessities than of a well-thought-out and preconceived 
plan. The fact that the population of the Government 
General suffers so greatly from being experimented 
upon is, of course, of little concern to the Germans who 
consider the Poles and the Jews as the lowest races in 
their racial hierarchy of peoples. 



Chapter II 


POPULATION 




At the outbreak of the war, the population of the Pol- 
ish Republic was estimated at about 35,000,000 people. 
The last population census, taken in 1931, contained 
data on the mother tongue and religious affiliations of 
Polish citizens. For a fair appreciation of the relative 
strength of the various nationalities in Poland, the data 
on religious affiliations alone should be taken into con- 
sideration. The mother tongue in a country like Po- 
land, where different nationalities lived for centuries 
side by side, would not give a picture of the actual 
situation, especially since there was a tendency on the 
part of the census takers to increase the numbers of the 
ruling nationality. It is true that religious data are not 
entirely correct in determining the nationality of an 
individual. However, in Poland, where religion was still 
one of the dominating factors in social life, it was the 
best available and the least misleading factor in de- 
termining group affiliations. 

According to official Polish statistics, 64.8 per cent 
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of the population were Roman Catholics; 1 1.8 per cent 
Greek Orthodox; 10.4 per cent Greek Catholics; 9.8 
per cent Jews; 2.6 per cent Protestants; 0.6 per cent 
others. At the risk of some slight error, we may con- 
sider this percentage to correspond with the nationality 
division of the population in pre-war Poland. Thus, 
there were in Poland on September 1, 1939, about 22,- 

500.000 Poles (Roman Catholics), 8,000,000 Ukrain- 
ians and White Russians (Greek Catholics and Greek 
Orthodox), 3,250,000 Jews, and about 900,000 Ger- 
mans (Protestants). There were also small Czech and 
Lithuanian minorities. 

The German-Soviet treaty of partition of Poland of 
September 1939 left to the Soviets more than one-half 
of the area of the Polish Republic inhabited by more 
than 1 3,000,000 people. The Germans received the ter- 
ritory inhabited by about 22,000,000 people; of these, 
less than 19,000,000 were Poles, about 2,000,000 Jews, 

700.000 Germans, and about 500,000 Ukrainians. 

Transfer of Germans 

The figures given here are based on Polish and Ger- 
man official statistics and may be considered fairly cor- 
rect. They have, however, changed considerably since 
the German occupation. Some people have suddenly 
realized, for obvious reasons, that they have lived all 
their lives under mistaken identities. Men known as 
Poles, who have often paraded their Polish patriotism, 
have suddenly discovered that not only they themselves 
but their ancestors, too, were of pure Teutonic stock, 
and were finally “ liberated by the German Army from 
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Polish bondage.” The fact that they at times held posi- 
tions in the Polish Government, and that they hardly 
knew any German at all, did not prevent them from 
claiming German nationality. Of course, many under- 
world creatures also registered as “ racial Germans ” 
( V olksdeutsche ) and benefited from their affiliation 
with the “ master race ” to loot the Polish and Jewish 
population. These individuals, especially in the first two 
months of the occupation, were left free to prey on the 
population, particularly the Jews. Later, even the Nazis 
recognized the fact that this could not continue, and 
that they had to stop “the racket of the V olks- 
deutsche." A decree of the Governor General was is- 
sued, stating that only those who could prove even 
partially their German origin, and at the same time 
present evidence that they considered themselves of 
the German race under the Polish Republic, were en- 
titled to claim the privileges accorded to the V olks- 
deutsche. 

The number of Germans in the Government Gen- 
eral has greatly decreased since the fall of 1940. In Oc- 
tober of that year, the German peasants from the far- 
thest eastern districts of the Government General were 
removed to the western provinces, incorporated into 
the Reich. At the beginning of 1941, additional thou- 
sands of Germans were sent to the incorporated areas 
and to Eastern Prussia. All the Germans were ordered 
to register with the Government General authorities 
for transfer to the incorporated areas of Poland. Ac- 
cording to the official German statistics, more than 
30,000 Germans of the Government General were sent 
to the incorporated areas. 
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These compulsory transfers of Germans from the 
Government General can hardly be reconciled with 
the other policies of the German authorities. The Ger- 
man press frequently published long historical disserta- 
tions to prove the great German influence upon the 
development of Polish cities like Krakow and Lublin. 
Cities and streets have been renamed and Germanized 
and special institutions were created for Germans. Ger- 
man schools were set up, and cultural and artistic insti- 
tutions for Germans erected. 

At the same time, the German authorities were for- 
cibly transferring the majority of the German inhabit- 
ants from the Government General to the incorporated 
areas. These shiftings of the German population are 
not easy to interpret. The reason given by the German 
press was that the Germans could not live at the same 
low standard of living as the Poles and that the “ master 
race ” should not mix with the lower races. 

The most likely explanation of these transfers is that 
the Germans of the Government General, who in the 
great majority of cases were peasants (83.1 per cent) 
and had been living in the territory for generations, did 
not behave like people belonging to the “ master race.” 
They became a part of the country and constantly were 
mingling with and living like their Polish neighbors. 

These German peasants were not according to the 
Nazis sufficiently imbued with their philosophy. Thirty 
thousand Germans of Poland had therefore to be sent 
to Germany for education in Nazism. It must have been 
hard indeed to convince a German as well as a Polish 
peasant of the Lublin district who had lived as neigh- 
bors for centuries that one belongs to a “ master race ” 
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and the other to an “ inferior race.” The German peas- 
ants had to be evacuated from the Government General 
so that the living examples of the fallacy of the “ master 
race ” theory would be removed. According to the 
Nazi plan, the Germans in the Government General 
should not be peasants or workers, but people occupy- 
ing high positions in Government and industry. The 
German peasants have been removed so that a genuine 
colonial system could be established in the Government 
General. 

The same purpose of complete segregation between 
the various nations inhabiting Poland was served by the 
decrees setting up special districts for Germans, as well 
as reserved railroad cars, street cars, restaurants, etc. — 
all in order to avoid intercourse between Germans and 
Poles. Marriages between Poles and Germans were for- 
bidden, and every precaution was taken that no Poles 
should be placed on an equal footing with the Germans. 

Thus, the apparent paradox of the Nazi authorities 
weakening the German element in a country occupied 
by Germany can be explained and understood. In the 
terminology of the colonial regimes, the Germans are 
creating in the area of the Government General a col- 
ony of exploitation and not a colony of settlement. 

This trend has apparently developed empirically. At 
the beginning of the German occupation, the old tend- 
ency of settling Germans in the Government General 
seemed to prevail. Some settlers were brought to the 
area from the Reich and the Baltic states so as to in- 
crease the German element in the country. However, 
this trend was soon abandoned and the reverse process 
was adopted. The only Germans who now come to live 
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in the area of the Government General are government 
officials and Gestapo agents. 

In the first two years of the Nazi occupation, more 
than 1,500,000 Poles and Jews were expelled from the 
incorporated areas and sent to the Government Gen- 
eral. This was done in order to make room for the 
Germans of Eastern and Northeastern Europe, espe- 
cially for the Germans of the Baltic countries. 

On October 7, 1939, while celebrating his victory in 
Poland, Herr Hitler gave an order which seemed to in- 
dicate a total change in the traditional German policy. 
The Fiihrcr decreed the transfer to the Reich of the 
German Balts, who for seven centuries, as descendants 
of the Teutonic knights, had lived in the Baltic prov- 
inces. 

The Western world interpreted the removal of the 
Baltic Germans from Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia as 
a defeat for the traditional German Drang nach Osten 
(Drive to the East) policy followed by the various 
German regimes for the last thousand years. 

The Baltic Germans succeeded during the centuries 
not only in dominating the provinces in which they 
lived but also in becoming one of the most influential 
factors in the Czarist empire. Many of them occupied 
important positions in the Russian hierarchy, and Ger- 
man names were to be found even among Russian prime 
ministers. 

After the Bolshevist Revolution, however, and the 
granting of independence to the three small Baltic 
states, Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia, the situation of 
the Baltic Germans became considerably worse. The 
new nationalisms of the small Baltic states and the agrar- 
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ian reforms destroyed the political as well as the eco- 
nomic power of the German Balts. The removal of the 
German Balts from Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia was 
only the logical consequence of the loss of power they 
have suffered since the end of the first World War. 

With the downfall of the Czarist regime and the es- 
tablishment of the independence of the Baltic states, 
the role of the German Balts as an important factor 
of Germanization was terminated. It was therefore a 
shrewd move on the part of the Nazis to remove the 
Baltic Germans and thus avoid the complete deteriora- 
tion of the German elements in the Baltic countries. 

A considerable section of the Baltic Germans did not 
relish the idea of returning to their so-called “ Father- 
land.” Especially the older generation of Baltic Ger- 
mans were very reluctant to leave the countries in 
which they had spent most of their lives. Blackmail and 
compulsion had to be used in many instances in order 
to convince the Baltic Germans to return to Germany. 
Since they were sent to the Polish provinces incorpo- 
rated into the Reich, the Baltic Germans felt uneasy 
because many of them thought that those provinces 
would not remain German permanently. 

Whatever their sentiments may have been, the Hit- 
ler machine succeeded in transferring the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Baltic Germans to Germany and 
especially to the western provinces of Poland incor- 
porated into the Reich. The transfer was carried out 
mostly in the first months after the German occupation 
of Poland. However, it was going on throughout the 
entire year of 1940. By the beginning of 1941, accord- 
ing to the official German statistics, more than 450,000 
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Germans were evacuated from the Baltic states, Eastern 
Galicia, Bessarabia, Volhynia, and Dobruja. The set- 
tlers went through a special retraining, and all facilities 
were made available to them so as to satisfy their needs. 

Great difficulties developed in the adjustment of the 
Baltic Germans to the new conditions. The Baltic Ger- 
mans consisted mainly of urban elements, specialized 
in certain professions. 

For instance, the German group which came from 
Estonia had fifteen times as many doctors, eleven times 
as many teachers, and twenty times as many professors 
of higher schools as the average percentage of these 
professions in the population of the German Reich. 
While the German press did not conceal the difficulties 
connected with the transfer of these people, it asserted 
that all of them found work in their professions. This 
docs not seem to be supported by facts. While people 
of some professions especially needed for the German 
war machine have immediately been absorbed by the 
Reich’s economic life, other people have found it 
very difficult to adjust themselves to the new condi- 
tions. 

Balts of military age and fitness were immediately 
absorbed into Hitler’s armed forces. Some have even 
been given higher rank in the army. Pastors, school 
teachers, businessmen, and the like, for whom the Ger- 
man war machine had far less use, received a quite dif- 
ferent treatment. Instead of preaching or teaching, 
they were to take up some manual work. 

The Baltic Germans were permitted by the Estonian 
and Latvian Governments to take along not more than 
i io pounds of luggage, about $100 worth of gold and 
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silver, and the sum of $22.50 in ready cash. Hitler’s 
agents promised the Germans the exact equivalent of 
their losses in the Polish incorporated provinces. Actu- 
ally the entire transfer was supported by a specially es- 
tablished corporation called the Deutsche Umsiedlungs 
Trcuhand (D.U.T.) with branches in all the Eastern 
European countries. The D.U.T. took care of the liqui- 
dation of German fortunes abroad and administered 
them for the Germans who had left their previous resi- 
dences. The transfer was being carried out on the basis 
of special liquidation agreements concluded between 
the Reich and several countries from which the Ger- 
mans were being transferred. 

The settlement of the Germans in the new provinces 
was supervised by two organizations, one for agricul- 
tural settlers, and the other for artisans and industrial 
settlers. Both these organizations were the organs of the 
Four-Year Plan, and were branches through which the 
D.U.T. transferred the Germans to various cities and 
villages. These organizations were also interested in the 
resettlement of Germans from central parts of the 
Reich to the east, especially of those Germans who had 
lived in the East before 1918. The Polish agricultural 
holdings confiscated by the Nazis after their occupa- 
tion of the country were put under the administration 
of these organizations which administered the holdings 
until they were given to the new German colonists. A 
special organization to provide for equipment and agri- 
cultural machinery was set up which was to negotiate 
with the various German authorities in order to obtain 
a sufficient amount of equipment for the new settlers. 
This was quite a difficult task in view of the scarcity 
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of agricultural machinery and equipment. Since the 
liquidation of the German holdings abroad required 
considerable time, and the settlement of the new colo- 
nies required immediate cash, the D.U.T. provided the 
settlers with the necessary funds. The D.U.T. granted 
to the German colonists special credits based on their 
holdings abroad. In principle, such credits amounted to 
about 50 per cent of the value of the holdings that the 
German settlers left behind in their previous resi- 
dences. However, in practice the credits granted 
largely exceeded the value of the German holdings 
abroad. The transfer of the Germans was carried out 
according to a very detailed and precise plan although 
the Nazis pretended that it was a purely voluntary and 
free commercial transaction. 

The Nazis were very disappointed when they dis- 
covered that only 10 per cent of Estonia’s Germans 
and 1 6 per cent of Latvia’s Germans proved to be farm- 
ers. What Germany especially needed in 1939, and 
still needs, was experienced farmers who could produce 
food necessary to the war economy. 

Within four hours of their landing in Danzig, the 
Baltic Germans were registered, photographed, given 
a thorough medical examination, and pronounced full- 
fledged citizens of the Reich. 

A much greater percentage of farmers was provided 
by the second phase of German migration to the Polish 
incorporated area: from Volhynia, Galicia, and the Na- 
rew River districts. 

The Germans lived in these provinces for genera- 
tions without, however, having the social and political 
influence of the Baltic Germans. This transfer was a 
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matter of necessity for Germany after the incorpora- 
tion of the eastern provinces of Poland into Soviet Rus- 
sia. A German-Russian agreement established the basis 
of this emigration of Germans from the Soviet area. 
The following groups of people were to emigrate to 
the Soviet area according to the German-Russian 
agreement: 

/. Refugees in the German-occupied area who be- 
fore the outbreak of the war were residents in Soviet- 
incorporated territory. 

2 . Young people who were in schools in the Gov- 
ernment General but who usually resided in the terri- 
tory under Soviet Russia. 

5. Persons who were caught by the war in German 
territory but who were regular residents of the Russian 
area. 

In exchange for those people, all the Germans of the 
Russian-incorporated area could register with the Ger- 
man Commission and ask for transfer to Germany. On 
the basis of the German-Russian agreement, the Nazis 
established emigration posts for the local German pop- 
ulation to register for emigration. Such posts were 
established in Lwow, Bialystok, Luck, and other cities 
of the Russian area. Those registered for emigration 
had to leave immediately and were allowed to take only 
certain personal belongings with them. They some- 
times traveled from five to six weeks, and the most un- 
usual means of transportation were used in many in- 
stances. The Nazi authorities tried to make the trip of 
the transferred Germans as pleasant and comfortable 
as possible. At all important railway stations the authori- 
ties set up special feeding posts. The Germans from 
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the east were at first placed in barracks and then dis- 
tributed over the incorporated provinces of Poland. 
According to the official German statistics, 120,000 
Germans came from the provinces of Eastern Galicia 
and Volhynia by trains, buggies, trucks, and even 
afoot. Almost half were economically active, and, what 
was very important for Germany, 75 per cent of all 
these Germans were farmers. The others were mostly 
workers and artisans. Very few belonged to the liberal 
professions or to the white-collar classes. 

At the end of one year of German occupation, offi- 
cial German statistics indicated that 220,000 Germans 
had been transferred to the Greater Reich. 

Herr Artur Greiscr, Governor of the Warthegau, in 
a speech at Posen University boasted that in ten years 
the province will be all German. 

A new phase in the German colonization of the 
Western Polish provinces began with the occupation 
in June 1940 of Bessarabia and Bukovina by Soviet 
Russia. About 150,000 Germans have been evacuated 
from these two provinces. The majority of the Bessa- 
rabian and Bukovinian Germans were farmers and 
therefore very useful to German economy, which was 
lacking agricultural workers. The Germans of Do- 
bruja should be added to this group, which together 
amounted to more than 200,000 people. After evacua- 
tion, they were sent to camps and later distributed to 
the various areas. Those camps, however, should not be 
compared with other camps existing in Germany and 
destined for non-Germans. The camps to which the 
German evacuees were being sent were quite pleasant. 
The Germans were put in school buildings, hospitals, 
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hotels, and the like. But in spite of that, there were 
many complaints and the German authorities tried to 
distribute the evacuees as quickly as possible. 

During the war only Germans from territories out- 
side of Germany, and some German technicians, in- 
dispensable for organizing the economic life of the 
occupied territories, will be settled in the western prov- 
inces of Poland. The announced plan is to settle after 
the war as many war veterans as possible. The Kol- 
nische Zeitung summarized the attitude of the German 
authorities as follows: 

“ The reconstruction of the East can only be com- 
pleted after the war when the German peasants at pres- 
ent under arms can be freely settled in the Warthegau. 
Anyone regarding those operations as a matter solely 
concerning the German East is underestimating their 
importance. Here it is a question of creating a new Ger- 
man national peasant stock which in the future will 
labor for the good of the German people and the Ger- 
man Reich.” 

Making a virtue of necessity, the Nazis announced 
that it was their settled policy not to import more than 
io per cent of the East’s total requirements in traders, 
industrial workers, and artisans. It is the Fiihrer’s wish 
that the East should primarily be reserved for ex- 
soldiers. The German press reported that the German 
High Command, in replying to inquiries, stated that 
the settlement of soldiers would take place after the 
war. Except for the Germans from abroad and some 
Germans from the Reich, who would be settled “ for 
important economic reasons,” no colonization would 
take place during the war. Preparing for this future 
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settlement, the German High Command sent out spe- 
cial questionnaires to the interested soldiers. 

The 8,000,000 Poles and Jews still remaining in the 
incorporated area would sooner or later be eliminated. 
The Nazis do not believe that they would be able to 
Germanize the existing Polish population even if their 
racial theories permitted them to do so. It is almost 
certain that the Nazis will do everything in their power 
to settle German peasants in the Western Polish prov- 
inces and thus make them permanently German. His- 
tory has shown the Germans that as long as the peasant 
and working population was Polish, the German rule in 
the area was at best precarious. 

On the other hand, there will be great difficulties in 
convincing a substantial number of Germans to settle 
in the East. The tendency of Germans, at least in the 
last century since the advent of capitalism, has been to 
migrate to the west toward the industrial and sea cen- 
ters of the country. It is most likely that this tendency 
will be even stronger if Germany becomes the dom- 
inant power on the European continent. 

To overcome the westward tendency of the German 
population trend and to give the Germans a more “ prac- 
tical ” reason for the colonization of the Polish annexed 
areas, the Nazi authorities have developed a very liberal 
plan of credits to the new settlers and are granting exten- 
sive taxation relief to them. The special regulations on 
taxation provide for a complete exemption from the war 
supplement to the income tax which in Germany 
amounts to 50 per cent of the basic taxation rates. The 
settlers are also exempt from all income tax on an in- 
come not exceeding 3,000 marks per year with a fur- 
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thcr exemption grant of 300 marks for each child. 
There is also a 50 per cent reduction of the citizens’ tax 
on incomes below 25,000 marks a year. 

The regulations grant very considerable exemptions 
with regard to property taxes. Under existing legisla- 
tion within the German Reich, exemption from this 
tax is granted to all whose property is valued at less than 
10,000 marks per person. In the Polish incorporated 
areas, property valued at three times this sum is exempt 
from taxation. 

In order to encourage private initiative to establish 
enterprises in the Polish incorporated area, the regula- 
tions grant a number of other taxation exemptions or 
reliefs amounting on an average to some 50 per cent of 
the rates in the Reich. It is provided that those taxation 
reliefs will remain in effect up to 1950. 

Farms, in particular, receive special treatment; rents 
are fixed at figures which take fully into account “ the 
nature of the peasant’s life, modern farming, and the 
suitable education of the children.” They bear little re- 
lation to the productivity of the particular farm. Equip- 
ment is supplied to the farms and special long-term 
credits are granted. The purpose of those privileges is 
“ to show advantageous possibilities of development 
for the young settler farmer that a swift development 
of industry, commerce, and colonization after the war 
would not thwart the good intentions of many to be- 
come peasants.” 

Through all these tax reliefs and exemptions, the 
German Government is preparing the ground for at- 
tracting a sufficient number of settlers who would after 
the war come east and transform the incorporated 
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Polish territory into a German country. On the other 
hand, all Poles would eventually be removed to the 
Government General. 

The Germans transferred to the Western Polish 
provinces have, according to the statement of Mr. Al- 
bert Rosenberg, the Nazi Party philosopher, a Baltic 
German himself, “ lost a homeland but acquired a 
Fatherland.” 

Of great historical importance indeed is the fact, that 
owing to Nazi policies, the German outposts in the east 
and in the Baltic countries have been liquidated and 
that hundreds of thousands of Germans with different 
traditions, dialects, and ways of life have been sent into 
a territory with a population still 90 per cent Polish. 
One hardly cares to visualize what may happen to those 
Germans who, in most cases, through no fault of their 
own, have been used by the Nazis as an instrument of 
Gcrmanization and have caused the expulsion of the 
native population, after the war has been lost by Ger- 
many. For the present, they have been given all the 
opportunities and privileges, and while most of them 
enjoy comfortable existence, some, especially the older 
generation, encounter great difficulties in adjusting 
themselves to a new country and to an entirely new 
and hostile environment. After the outbreak of the 
German-Russian war and the occupation of the Baltic 
countries by the Nazis, many of the Baltic Germans 
attempted to leave Western Poland and go back to their 
old homes. The Nazis prevented this migration back, 
but the very fact that such a tendency manifested itself 
among the Baltic Germans who allegedly have found 
“ a Fatherland ” is very significant. 
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Deportations of Poles 

In order to make room for the new German colo- 
nists, Poles and Jews were expelled from the incorpo- 
rated areas. In the first two years of the German occu- 
pation, it was generally estimated that more than i ,500,- 
000 Poles and Jews were expelled from the western 
provinces and driven into the Government General. 
Deported Poles were generally put into cattle trains or 
loaded on lorries and driven across the demarcation line. 
Often those trains, usually unheated, would be en route 
during the very severe Polish winter for five or six days. 
The fate of these refugees was indeed tragic. They 
were forced to leave their homes, farms, and businesses 
at a few hours’ notice. After many days of travel, hun- 
ger, and cold, they would be abandoned on the terri- 
tory of the Government General, already greatly over- 
populated. 

The uprooting of Poles started in the big cities. The 
process began in October 1939 at Gdynia. At 6 o’clock 
one morning it was announced by means of posters that 
the entire population of the city, 130,000 people, was 
to be removed. They would be permitted to take only 
small parcels of personal belongings. Their houses and 
all personal possessions were to be left in good order. A 
great majority of the people did not even hear of the 
edict before SS men arrived and forced them away at the 
point of a revolver. They were housed at first in tem- 
porary huts under deplorable conditions. After a period 
of waiting, they were packed into cattle trucks and sent 
to areas in Central Poland. In spite of the influx of a 
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large number of Danzig and Baltic Germans to Gdynia, 
the number of inhabitants of the once flourishing city 
declined from 130,000 to less than 20,000. The impor- 
tance of Gdynia as a port has almost completely van- 
ished. 

Posen, the capital of Western Poland and for cen- 
turies a great center of Polish cultural, political, and 
commercial life, came next. Posen was evacuated street 
by street. As in Gdynia, only a small parcel of personal 
belongings was allowed. Thus the Germans removed 
about 100,000 Poles from Posen, or more than one- 
third of the entire population of the city. 

In this connection it is interesting to quote a dispatch 
published in the Finnish newspaper, Hufvudstadslladet , 
which described the city of Posen in the middle of 
1941. “Posen again,” says the correspondent, “ has a 
German face, but its body is Polish. There are only 
60,000 Germans among the 300,000 inhabitants. The 
Poles have been degraded to the status of a lower class. 
The administration is German, but the street car con- 
ductor is Polish. Owners of industry arc Germans, but 
the workers arc Poles. Shop owners are Germans, but 
their assistants are Poles. Germanization has no counter- 
part in de-Polonization since the Germans cannot forgo 
cheap Polish labor. The already overpopulated Gov- 
ernment General is unable to absorb the additional mil- 
lions of Poles, and Germany is unable to provide mil- 
lions of its own people to fill the gap.” 

After the towns came the turn of the countryside. 
Entire belts of fields were cleared of Poles and prepared 
for German colonists. Usually the procedure was that 
a number of lorries filled with armed SS men would 
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drive into the field early in the morning. All the roads 
and field paths would be guarded with machine guns. 
Detachments would then visit individual farms, force 
the inhabitants into the street, and search both the 
houses and the peasants. Then the peasants would be 
packed into the lorries and carried off to assembly 
points. The inhabitants of many villages would be gath- 
ered together there, and when a trainload was collected 
they would be dispatched to the territory of the Gov- 
ernment General. Usually, there was no provision made 
at their destination for the swarming trainloads of refu- 
gees. They were abandoned without food, shelter, or 
assistance of any kind in an area already impoverished 
and exploited and overpopulated. On their arrival at 
new districts, some were allocated to particular farms, 
but this was of little help since the countryside was not 
able to support the influx. 

While from time to time the mass deportations of 
Polish peasants from the western provinces to the Gov- 
ernment General are still taking place, the greatest 
number had been deported in the first year of the Nazi 
occupation. It seems that the Nazis have recognized 
that, in view of the prolongation of the war, the Polish 
peasants should be kept on their farms for a while to 
produce the agricultural products which are so essential 
to the German economy. Also, the fact that the Nazis 
have not succeeded in convincing many Germans to go 
eastward and settle in the incorporated areas may have 
induced the authorities not to expel any more Polish 
peasants in large masses. 
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Expulsion of Jews 

The greatest shifts since the outbreak of the war oc- 
curred in the Jewish population. Virtually all Jews of 
Poland were on the move. 

Thousands fled before the onslaught of the German 
Army, scores of thousands were expelled, and hun- 
dreds of thousands were ordered to move into ghettos. 

In the incorporated area immediately after the occu- 
pation, the Jews were expelled from Gdynia and Pome- 
rania. In a speech made by Gauleiter Albert Forster in 
October 1940 celebrating the anniversary of the Ger- 
man regime, he boasted that the province of Danzig- 
West Prussia under his administration was entirely 
freed of Jews. At present, there are about 300,000 Jews 
left in the incorporated provinces of whom about 1 20,- 
000 live in Silesia and about 1 80,000 in the Warthcgau, 
including the city of Lodz with 160,000 Jews. From 
some small towns all the Jews were deported in one 
single day. At the beginning of the occupation, thou- 
sands of Jews fled the city of Lodz and some, especially 
intellectuals, have been deported from there by the 
authorities. But soon the Germans realized that it 
would be to their disadvantage, even if it were prac- 
ticable, to expel all the Jews from Lodz who held very 
important positions in the economic life of the city. 

The Nazis decided instead to segregate the Jews of 
Lodz in a ghetto. The Lodz ghetto is the first ever es- 
tablished in modern Europe and the only one in exist- 
ence within the limits of Greater Germany. In Upper 
Silesia, also, Jews were evacuated from some of the 
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larger towns and were concentrated mostly in two dis- 
tricts. 

The most elaborate statistics of the changes in the 
Jewish population in the Government General during 
the first year of the German occupation have been 
given by Dr. Ph. Seraphim, a Nazi expert, in an article 
entitled “The Jewish Problem in the Government 
General from the Point of View of Population,” pub- 
lished in the October 1 940 issue of Die Burg , the peri- 
odical of the German Institute for the East, in Krakow. 
According to the official Polish census of 1931, of the 
Polish Jews, 1,214,000, or 39 per cent, lived in the 
territory that came under Russian domination after 
the 1939 partition of Poland; 1,269,000, or 41 per 
cent, of the Polish Jewish population lived in the Gov- 
ernment General area; while 632,000 Jews, or 20 per 
cent of the Jewish population, resided in the western 
provinces incorporated into the Reich. Dr. Seraphim 
estimated that, in view of the great influx of Jews dur- 
ing and since the Polish campaign, 1,700,000 Jews lived 
in the Government General by July 1940. The in- 
crease in the Government General from 1931 to 1 940 
amounted to 430,000 Jews, or 3 3 per cent. The greatest 
concentration of Jews was in the Warsaw province, 
and especially in the city of Warsaw, where about 30 
per cent of all the Jews of the Government General 
lived. According to the estimate of the Nazi expert, the 
Jews formed 1 2.1 per cent of the general population of 
the Government General. Eighty per cent of all Jews 
lived in cities; in some cities the Jews were between 40 
and 50 per cent of the total population, and there were 
a few small towns where the Jews were in the majority. 
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Ar first the Germans devised a plan to send the Polish 
as well as the German and Czech Jews to the so-called 
Lublin “ reservation.” The idea of a special Jewish res- 
ervation seems to have come from the Nazi Party phi- 
losopher, Herr Alfred Rosenberg. In a lecture for dip- 
lomats and the foreign press delivered on February 7, 
1939, in Berlin, Herr Rosenberg opposed the idea of a 
Jewish state in Palestine or elsewhere. He asked for the 
erection of a special reservation for Jews where not 
only the German Jews but also other European Jews 
could be sent. “ I emphasize,” he said, “ the word ‘ res- 
ervation.’ There can be no question either at present 
or in the future of a Jewish state.” Herr Rosenberg 
proposed the Jewish reservation either in Madagascar 
or Guiana because “ Alaska is too good for the Jews.” 

After the occupation of Poland, the Germans pro- 
ceeded to put into effect Rosenberg’s ideas. But instead 
of setting up a Jewish reservation in some tropical 
country, they thought that it would even better serve 
their plans to create a Jewish reservation on Polish ter- 
ritory and thus perpetuate an antagonism between the 
Jews and the Poles. 

While all the details of the Nazi plan have not been 
revealed, it seems it was to embrace the Jews of West- 
ern Poland incorporated into the German Reich, the 
Jews of Vienna, the Jews of Bohemia and Moravia, and 
finally the Jews of Germany. According to the plan, at 
the end of 1939 and by the early part of 1940, 650,000 
Jews were to be settled in the Lublin district: 240,000 
from the Reich; 65,000 from Vienna; 150,000 from 
Bohemia and Moravia; and 200,000 from the incorpo- 
rated areas of Poland. Thus the Jewish population of 
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the Lublin district was to be 1,000,000 strong by the 
middle of 1940. 

The province of Lublin, where the Jewish reserva- 
tion was to be established, occupies an area of 26,555 
square kilometers and had, before the war, a population 
of 2,116,000 inhabitants, of whom 75 per cent were 
Polish, about 10 per cent Ukrainian, and 13 per cent 
Jewish. It belongs to one of the poorer areas of Po- 
land, and, of course, it could not possibly absorb such a 
large number of settlers and provide a livelihood for 
them. By the middle of November 1939, besides the 
275,000 local Jews, there were about 50,000 to 60,000 
Jews in the Lublin district who were dumped there. 
These came from all pans of German-occupied coun- 
tries. 

The Jews of Czechoslovakia and Vienna, who were 
sent to Lublin, were given a few hours’ notice and were 
allowed to carry with them clothing and food not ex- 
ceeding no pounds and not more than 300 marks in 
cash. They were sent in unheated cattle trains which 
sometimes took three weeks to reach Lublin. When 
they arrived in the Lublin district, the Jews were left 
stranded in the middle of open fields. Some Jews sent to 
Lublin were put in labor camps and worked for twelve 
hours a day. Compulsory labor was established for men 
up to the age of 70 and women up to the age of 55. The 
result of the overcrowding of the provinces of Lublin 
was such that infectious diseases began to spread from 
there to the entire territory of the Government Gen- 
eral. 

Apparently the Army High Command feared that 
these epidemics might spread to the German soldiers 
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and prevailed upon the Nazi authorities to abandon, 
for a while at least, the Lublin project. It seemed that 
the Germans had given up the idea for a special reserva- 
tion for Jews and instead instituted ghettos for Jews in 
the cities. 

Soon, however, it appeared that the idea of a special 
reservation for Jews was still included in the Nazi 
plans. Throughout 1941, it was reported that Jews 
from Germany, Czechoslovakia, and other German- 
occupied countries were being sent to Poland, and Lu- 
blin was given as the ultimate destination of a large num- 
ber of these Jews. It is difficult to state whether these 
reports show a revival of the original Lublin reserva- 
tion idea. 

The propaganda to settle Jews in Madagascar, which 
was being carried out by the German press throughout 
1941, would, on the contrary, seem to indicate that the 
idea of a Jewish reservation in Lublin was abandoned. 
It is probable that in view of the complete failure of the 
first experiment no Jewish reservation in Europe, and 
especially in Poland, is envisaged by the Nazis in the 
near future. 

Some Jews sent to Lublin eventually succeeded in es- 
caping to the Russian area. At first this was relatively 
easy and the Russian authorities were willing to accept 
the Jewish refugees. At the end of 1939, however, the 
German-Russian frontier was closed and the escape to 
Russia became very dangerous. 

After the outbreak of the Russian-German war and 
the occupation of the entire Polish territory by the 
Nazis, the Jews who were sent to Lublin and escaped 
from there again came under Nazi domination. 
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From the point of view of population, the Lublin 
reservation was a passing incident, and at present there 
are only a few more Jews in the Lublin district than 
there were before the Lublin experiment began. Great 
publicity was given by the Germans to the Lublin plan 
and a large press campaign was launched to convince 
the German people that the Nazis have finally found 
“ a solution of the Jewish problem in Europe.” Visits 
of German editors and newspapermen to Lublin were 
organized and resulted in scores of articles in the Ger- 
man press. Der Afjgriff , Dr. Goebbels’s organ, pub- 
lished a scries of articles entitled “ In Poland They 
Work,” reporting that Jews in Lublin were engaged in 
making bullet cases and military booths for the Ger- 
man soldiers. 

The fact that Jews were working was considered by 
the Nazi newspapermen as a “ miracle.” These articles 
show how ignorant the German newspapermen were 
with regard to Polish Jewry. 

Many of the Jewish population transfers are very 
difficult to explain. Jews from some of the large cities 
were expelled and sent to smaller communities, while 
on the other hand in other sections of the country Jews 
were expelled from the smaller towns and sent to the 
larger cities. 

Never in the history of the Jews in Poland has there 
been such mass migration. Hundreds of thousands have 
changed their residences. In many instances, those mi- 
grations were due only to the fancy of individual Ger- 
man officials. 

The Jews were entirely barred from a number of 
towns and villages. A decree of February 1940 barred 
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the Jews from the district in which the famous Polish 
winter resort Zakopane is situated. Elsewhere the 
Jewish residents were permitted to remain, but no refu- 
gees were allowed to settle there. Many of the cities 
and towns barred to the Jews were either well-known 
resorts or within the industrial triangle of Central Po- 
land, created in the last years of the Polish Republic. 

The most important expulsion occurred in the cap- 
ital city of the Government General, in Krakow. It was 
the ambition of the Nazis to make the capital ]udenrein 
(free of Jews). 

The Jewish population of Krakow was before the 
war about 30,000 strong. At the beginning of the war, 
the number of Jews in Krakow was considerably in- 
creased by refugees. Several thousand Jews fled to 
Krakow cither from the Nazi-incorporated areas or 
from small provincial towns. By the middle of 1940, 
Krakow had about 65,000 Jews. 

At the end of July 1940, a decree was issued by the 
local Krakow authorities ordering all Jews out of the 
city by August 15. Until that day, the Jews were told, 
they could take all their belongings with them. After 
August 15, they would be expelled by force. 

In August 1940, about 30,000 Jews left Krakow. The 
time appointed for leaving Krakow voluntarily had 
been extended several times because the Germans them- 
selves recognized that a mass exodus of the Jews would 
destroy the economic life of the city. While, on the 
one hand, they expelled some Jews, on the other, the 
Germans forbade Jewish artisans, skilled workers, and 
professionals to leave the city. In order to leave, special 
permits were needed and these permits were not issued 
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to those whom the Nazis considered useful to the eco- 
nomic life of Krakow. Several thousand Krakow refu- 
gees went to Warsaw, Kielce, and other cities. Great 
sums were spent by the Krakow Jewish community, 
as well as by the communities who received the refu- 
gees. 

In October 1940, the exodus from Krakow ceased, 
and Jews were permitted to remain only after having 
obtained special permits issued by the authorities. It be- 
came evident to the Germans that the elimination of 
the Jews from factories, trades, and professions would 
be detrimental to the economic life of the city. The 
Nazi papers revealed that there were in Krakow about 

20.000 Jewish factory workers and artisans, including 

4.000 in clothing and metallurgical industries. Many 
Jews were also irreplaceable as mechanics, engineers, 
and doctors. The process of expelling the Jews from 
Krakow, therefore, has proceeded at a much slower 
pace than the Germans had originally planned. By the 
end of 1940, more than half of the 65,000 Jews of Kra- 
kow were still living in the city. 

On November 2 5, 1940, the Germans decided to end 
the first phase of the expulsion of Jews from Krakow 
and, therefore, further expulsions were temporarily 
suspended. But this suspension did not last long, and in 
December 1940 some expulsion orders were issued. A 
new decree forbade the Jews from other cities to enter 
Krakow and imposed upon the Jews in the city the 
necessity of obtaining special monthly permits. Jews 
who could not obtain such monthly permits were com- 
pelled to leave the city and were allowed to take only 
55 pounds of luggage with them. All other possessions 
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had to be left behind and were to be sold by German 
trustees. 

On March 15, 1941, the expulsion of Jews from 
Krakow came to an end. A few thousand Jews were 
permitted to remain in the city. Jews who were con- 
sidered “ particularly valuable to the interests and well- 
being of the city ” were put in a ghetto and segregated 
from the rest of the population. They were composed 
mostly of highly skilled technicians and workers — 
people who could not be replaced and who were indis- 
pensable. 

The old Jewish community of Krakow is at present 
reduced to about 10,000 people whom the Germans 
consider useful for their purposes. 

While the policies of the Nazis have not been con- 
sistent, Jews having been expelled from Krakow and 
some other cities, the general tendency has seemed to 
be to concentrate the greatest number of Jews in the 
large cities so that they could be more easily segregated 
from the Gentile population. Especially since the estab- 
lishment of the ghettos, the Germans have followed the 
policy of expelling Jews from the small communities 
and sending them to the large cities. 

To this forced migration, voluntary migration should 
be added. Jews were leaving small towns because they 
believed that in the larger cities they would have more 
security. The general result of the Jewish population 
movement in the years 1939 to 1942 was therefore con- 
siderable concentration of Jews in a few large cities, 
and especially in Warsaw. 

The census taken by the Warsaw Jewish community 
immediately after the occupation of the city by the 
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German Army showed 370,000 Jews in Warsaw. Since 
then the influx of Jews from the smaller towns to War- 
saw was almost uninterrupted. It was estimated that in 
1940 about 400 Jews had arrived weekly in Warsaw, 
having come from provincial towns. The expulsion of 
Jews from Krakow, of whom a great number settled in 
Warsaw, further increased the Warsaw ghetto popu- 
lation. According to official reports, by February 1941, 
70,000 Jews had been evacuated from the provinces 
west of the Vistula and sent to the Warsaw ghetto. 

Since February 1941, additional thousands of Jews 
have migrated to the Warsaw ghetto, having been sent 
there from Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Polish cities and towns. While no official statistics for 
the entire year are available, some figures for particular 
months indicate that by the end of 1941 at least 500,- 
000 Jews were crowded into the Warsaw ghetto. 

A very important consequence of the migrations of 
Jews was the rapprochement of Jews from various sec- 
tions of the country and also between the Polish Jews 
and the Jews of Germany, Austria, and Bohemia and 
Moravia who were sent by the Nazis to Poland. Some 
difficulties in the adjustment of these various Jewish 
elements of different backgrounds and traditions de- 
veloped in the beginning. They seem, however, to be 
slowly disappearing and a considerably greater soli- 
darity exists at present within the Jewish community in 
Poland than has ever existed before. 

Furthermore, the fact of concentration of the Jewish 
population in a few large cities will undoubtedly have 
enormous consequences. After the war we shall be con- 
fronted not only with an impoverished Polish Jewry, 
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but also with a Jewry of a quite different social and 
economic structure from what we knew before the 
war. 

The problem of refugees became one of the most im- 
portant problems for the Gentile as well as the Jewish 
communities. In Warsaw itself, there was a consider- 
able refugee problem. Some cities, knowing that the 
refugees would eventually become public charges, have 
requested contributions from the potential settlers be- 
fore issuing permits to go there. The problem of these 
permits and of the relationship between the local in- 
habitants and the new arrivals was one of the most diffi- 
cult and troublesome in Polish as well as Jewish com- 
munities. 

Citizens of foreign countries were ordered by the 
Nazi authorities to register and to present their pass- 
ports and other credentials. The regulations discrim- 
inating against Jews did not apply to foreign Jews, who 
were allowed to live outside the ghettos, were not 
forced to wear arm bands, were permitted to use rail- 
roads without permission, and in general were not sub- 
ject to the anti-Jewish legislation. Jewish citizens of 
the Reich and of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, however, were subject to the same restrictions 
as the Polish Jews. Jews without nationality in posses- 
sion of the so-called Nansen passports were not con- 
sidered foreigners and were not given the same privi- 
leges as the Jews of foreign citizenship. 
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Ukrainians 

The second nation in the German hierarchy of peo- 
ples in the Government General are the Ukrainians. On 
the basis of the partition of 1939, the great majority of 
Ukrainians who lived in the Polish Republic came 
under Soviet domination. Of the 6,000,000 Ukrainians 
in Poland, only about 500,000 lived in the territory 
occupied in 1939 by Germany. Since the outbreak of 
the Soviet-German war in June 1941, and the subse- 
quent occupation by Germany of the entire Polish ter- 
ritory, the Ukrainians have become a very important 
factor in the administration of the Government Gen- 
eral and especially of the eastern part of the area. 

The Nazis gave privileges to the Ukrainians, next 
only to those given the Germans themselves. The Ger- 
mans were doing everything to win the loyalty of the 
Ukrainians. As far as the Ukrainian policy is con- 
cerned, the Nazis have invented very little. They were 
continuing, in the main, the old policies of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary — using the Ukrainians against 
both the Poles and the Russians. The only difference 
was in the greater ruthlcssness of methods used by the 
Nazis as compared with those of the former imperial 
regimes. The Ukrainians were made a privileged class. 
They were given administrative posts and police jobs, 
not entrusted to the Poles. They were put in positions 
from which Poles and Jews had been ousted. Ukrain- 
ian cultural activities were greatly encouraged and 
various social and educational institutions were set up. 
Ukrainian schools, supported by the Government in 
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localities where no such schools had hitherto existed, 
were created. The Ukrainian University in Prague, at 
one time supported by Czechoslovakia, continued to 
function under the Germans and was one of the main 
centers of the Ukrainian nationalist movement, which 
is anti-Russian as well as anti-Polish. As workers, the 
Ukrainians have since 1939 enjoyed in the Govern- 
ment General a better status than the Poles. While 
the Poles were put in labor service battalions, the 
Ukrainians, like the Germans, were enrolled in so-called 
“ home service units,” where they enjoyed much 
greater privileges. 

This pro-Ukrainian policy of the Nazis seems to 
have given some results. While the sentiments of the 
Ukrainian peasantry are not known, the Ukrain- 
ian intelligentsia of the Government General has co- 
operated with the Nazis since the beginning of the 
German occupation. The Ukrainian spokesmen have 
time and again expressed their loyalty to the German 
regime. General meetings have been held by the 
Ukrainians where gratitude was expressed for having 
“ liberated them from the Polish yoke.” On December 
22, 1940, a delegation of Ukrainians presented a gift to 
Dr. Frank, the Governor General. Many such mani- 
festations could be mentioned. Whether they repre- 
sented the real feelings of the Ukrainian masses is natu- 
rally difficult to say. There is no doubt, however, that 
the Germans have very skillfully exploited the Polish- 
Ukrainian animosity and have succeeded in gaining a 
great deal of sympathy among the Ukrainians. 

After the attack of Germany on Soviet Russia and 
the occupation of Lwow by German troops, a group 
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of Ukrainians on June 30, 1941, proclaimed the in- 
dependence of Western Ukraine. The proclamation 
stated that it was made “ by the will of the Ukrainian 
people, by the organization of the Ukrainian National- 
ists under the leadership of Stephen Bandera.” This 
proclamation was announced over the Lwow radio on 
July 1 . On the same day, the head of the Greek Catholic 
Church in Eastern Galicia, Metropolitan Sheptycki, 
issued a pastoral letter bestowing his blessings on the 
Ukrainian state. 

During the first days of the Russian campaign, Ger- 
man propaganda still used the slogan of a “ Great 
Ukraine.” This was meant to enlist the support of 
the Ukrainians of the Polish territories as well as of the 
Soviet Ukraine. When the German armies crossed the 
pre-war Soviet frontier, this slogan suddenly disap- 
peared from all German broadcasts. The German 
propaganda slogan of a “ Great Ukraine ” has always 
stood for a Ukraine comprising both the Soviet and 
Polish provinces inhabited by the Ukrainians. It was 
the prospect of a union of all these provinces that made 
many Ukrainian nationalities place their hopes in Berlin. 

When the incorporation of Eastern Galicia into the 
Government General of Poland was announced on 
August 1, 1941, the Ukrainians suddenly realized that 
the Nazis did not intend to establish a united Ukrain- 
ian state. Eastern Galicia, which had actually played 
the part of a Ukrainian Irredentist Piedmont for many 
years, has been considered by the Ukrainian national- 
ists an inseparable part of the Great Ukraine. The in- 
corporation of Eastern Galicia into the Government 
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General has therefore thrown into confusion the 
Ukrainian nationalist circles, who for years have been 
tools in the hands of the Nazi propagandists. 

However, most Ukrainian nationalists still continue 
to co-operate with the Nazis, and several Ukrainians 
have received appointments to important posts in the 
Nazi administration of Eastern Galicia. A Ukrainian 
was appointed Mayor of the city of Lwow, and the 
local administration in Eastern Galicia was largely 
given over to the Ukrainian nationalists. 

Of course, the Nazis have not neglected to incite the 
Ukrainians against the Jews and propagate anti-Semi- 
tism among the Ukrainians. A great number of copies 
of a Ukrainian translation of the “ Protocols of Zion ” 
was distributed by the Nazis, and the Ukrainian youth 
was organized in semi-military organizations, one of 
whose tasks was to propagate anti-Semitism. The Nazis 
met with great success among Ukrainians in their anti- 
Jewish propaganda. While the Ukrainian peasants lived 
for centuries in peace with their Jewish neighbors, the 
Ukrainian nationalist movement had a strong anti- 
Semitic tendency. Of course, this does not imply that 
all Ukrainian nationalists who had been fighting for 
Ukrainian independence were necessarily anti-Jcwish. 
Although there arc sincere democrats among the 
Ukrainian nationalists, the Ukrainian nationalist move- 
ment on the whole has been, especially in recent years, 
dominated by the Nazis and their tools. When the 
Nazis occupied Eastern Galicia and other territories 
inhabited by a large Ukrainian population, the ground 
was well prepared for the Nazi anti-Jewish agitation. 
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In order to further weaken the Polish element in the 
country and to create division among the Poles, the 
Nazi authorities are promoting and stressing some 
regional differences. Thus the dialect of the Polish 
mountaineers (Gorale) was dignified to the status of a 
language and the mountain population was granted 
special privileges refused to other Poles. The reason for 
this special treatment accorded by the Nazis is that 
the mountaineers “ have for centuries been under 
strong German influence.” The mountaineers like the 
Ukrainians are put in home service battalions and not 
in labor battalion units like other Poles. The former 
arc given many privileges not enjoyed by the latter. 
Special schools were established for mountaineer chil- 
dren. The purpose of those schools is, according to the 
German statements, to teach the mountaineer children 
“ in their own ancient language and acquaint them 
with the German language and culture.” 

In general, the Nazi authorities, and especially Dr. 
Frank, arc very interested in, and solicitous of, the 
mountaineers. The Governor General never misses an 
occasion to stress the alleged differences existing be- 
tween them and other Poles. Until now, this policy has 
met with very little success. The mountaineers are 
Poles and individualists and hardly fit into the Nazi 
pattern. 

“ It is only in her conquest to the east and the south,” 
the Economist stated, “ that we can study the real na- 
ture of Germany’s colonial system and even here Po- 
land is exceptional. The Nazis appear to regard the Pol- 
ish race in rather the same way they regard the Jews. 
Unlike the blood of the Scandinavians or the Anglo- 
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Saxons, the blood of the Poles is not only negatively 
inferior in that it is not German, it is positively perni- 
cious. The Poles cannot by losing their separate racial 
consciousness become merged in the Germanic blood 
stream. They must be rejected by the healthy Teutonic 
body as the Jews are rejected.” 



Chapter III 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 




Poland is a profoundly religious country. The major- 
ity of the people are devout Catholics and the Church 
was traditionally one of the mainstays of national senti- 
ment. Throughout the nineteenth century, the oppo- 
sition to Russian and German domination centered 
around the Catholic Church. Bismarck thought that 
through his struggle against the Church in the eastern 
provinces he would be in a position to destroy the 
Polish national resistance to Prussian domination. The 
Kultur Kampf of the Iron Chancellor was made not 
so much against the Church itself as against Polish na- 
tionalism. The dismal failure of Bismarck in his strug- 
gle against the Catholic Church is a matter of history. 
Instead of weakening the power of the Church, he suc- 
ceeded, on the contrary, in strengthening its hold upon 
the Catholics of Germany and in increasing the resist- 
ance of the overwhelming majority of the Poles to- 
wards the Prussian rule. 

The Catholic Church in Poland has been for cen- 
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turies one of the main centers through which national 
feeling expressed itself. It is therefore not surprising 
that when Nazism attempts to Germanize the newly 
annexed Polish areas, it strikes first at the Church. The 
Catholic Church was more than just a religious institu- 
tion, especially in the western provinces of Poland. 
When the Nazis moved in and made the Polish western 
provinces an integral part of the Greater Reich, they 
immediately attempted to restrict and, if possible, an- 
nihilate the Catholic institutions and thus destroy the 
Polish spirit in these provinces. 

The policy of the Nazis towards the Catholic 
Church is different in the so-called incorporated areas 
and in the Government General. 

In the incorporated area, which, according to the 
Nazi plan, is to become a completely Germanized 
country, the attitude of the regime towards the Church 
is much more ruthless than in the area that is supposed 
to remain, in the words of one high Nazi official, “ the 
home of the Polish people.” 

We are in an excellent position to know the situation 
of the Church in the incorporated area because of the 
detailed reports made to the Vatican by Cardinal Au- 
gust Hlond, Primate of Poland. 

Several memoranda were prepared by Cardinal 
Hlond for the Vatican, and on the basis of these the 
Vatican radio station broadcast accounts of Nazi atroci- 
ties against the Catholics in German-incorporated Po- 
land. 

These broadcasts have charged the Nazis with de- 
liberately wanting to destroy the Catholic religion and 
depopulate the territories of Pomerania, Posen, Silesia, 
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and the other incorporated areas of their Polish inhabit- 
ants. The memoranda of Cardinal Hlond and the Vati- 
can broadcasts have accused the Germans, in carrying 
out this policy, of closing the churches in several dis- 
tricts and imprisoning and deporting priests and other 
church functionaries. Cardinal Hlond stated that 
“ Hitlerism aims at the systematic and total destruction 
of the Catholic Church in the rich and fertile territories 
of Poland which have been incorporated in the Reich, 
in the face of all right and justice, because of their 
metallurgical and textile industries, the abundance of 
their high-grade coal, and the fertility of their soil and 
their beautiful forests. Except in the dioceses of Kato- 
wice where the invaders have observed certain limits in 
order not to provoke the Catholic workers in the metal- 
lurgical industries and the coal mines beyond endur- 
ance, almost everywhere the ecclesiastical administra- 
tion of the dioceses has been effectively destroyed. The 
bishops even when they are left in their Sees are only 
allowed to exercise their pastoral functions to a very 
limited extent. . . . The Curias and their archives are 
in the hands of the police and cannot function at all.” 
The Vatican statement charged that from the begin- 
ning of the occupation persecutions of the clergy and 
destruction of churches continued unabated. /Numer- 
ous priests were imprisoned, shot, or sent to concen- 
tration camps. Churches that had not been destroyed 
were forbidden to open and only a few were permitted 
to remain open for two hours during the day.'ln some 
churches, the Catholic priests were forced fo offer 
prayers for Hitler at the end of the mass. Sermons were 
permitted only in German, and, since this served as a 
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pretext for eliminating priests, very few of them could 
actually preach. Ecclesiastic chants in Polish were 
banned. Marriages were not celebrated since the priests 
were severely forbidden to officiate at weddings that 
were not contracted before by a civil officer. This is 
contrary to Polish tradition where the priests were 
both civil and religious functionaries. 

In many districts the life of the Church has been 
completely crushed, almost all the clergy having been 
expelled. The Vatican reported that confession was 
forbidden in certain localities and that in the remainder 
of the territory the churches could open only for one 
hour on Sundays. 

Monasteries and convents have been methodically 
closed, as well as their organizations devoted to educa- 
tion, publicity, social welfare, charity, and care of the 
sick. Their houses and institutes have been taken over 
by the German Army or the Nazi Party. Many monks 
have been imprisoned and a great number of nuns have 
been dispersed. 

( The . Germans have confiscated the possessions of the 
Church^ The cathedrals, the bishops’ palaces, the sem- 
inaries, the revenues and endowments of the Church, 
the funds of the Curias, the fields and woods owned by 
the ecclesiastical institutes, the churches with their fur- 
nishings, and the personal property of the priests, the 
archives and the museums, have all been pillaged by the 
Nazis. 

The Vatican statements gave a detailed account of 
the persecutions suffered by the priests in the different 
dioceses of the Polish incorporated provinces. Similarly 
Catholic institutes of learning like the Superior Cath- 
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olic Social Study and the Catholic Pedagogical Insti- 
tute were closed. Catholic publications were forbidden 
to appear. Some of these publications had a very large 
circulation. Also, Catholic hospitals were taken over by 
Nazis, and the ecclesiastical foundations closed. 

The reports of Cardinal Hlond and the subsequent 
statements over the Vatican radio have made a pro- 
found impression upon the world public opinion. They 
have revealed an almost unique situation in modem 
world history and seem to have had a sobering effect 
even on the Nazi authorities. It would, however, be a 
mistake to believe that all persecutions of Catholics 
ceased after those statements were made. 

Again in April 1940, Cardinal Hlond issued a report 
describing in detail how the ecclesiastical administra- 
tion had been destroyed in the incorporated provinces. 
The Cardinal stated that “ Catholic churches and ceme- 
teries are in the hands of the invaders. Catholic worship 
has ceased to exist. The word of the Lord is not being 
preached any more. Sacraments are not being adminis- 
tered even to people on their death beds. In many 
places, religious confession has been forbidden. Mar- 
riages between Poles have been forbidden for many 
months. Catholic charity organizations have been de- 
stroyed. No initiative pertaining to religious life is per- 
mitted.” 

Because of the extremely bad press that the persecu- 
tions of the Catholics had throughout the world, the 
Nazis have since the middle of 1940 tried to convince 
the outside world that the reports of Cardinal Hlond 
and the Vatican statements were incorrect and have 
quoted the alleged religious freedom existing under 
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their domination. All their references, however, were 
made to the situation in the Government General where 
the treatment of the Catholics was actually much better 
than in the incorporated areas. However, even there, 
individual cases of persecution have occurred, what- 
ever the general policy of the regime might have been. 
Some of the priests and even high officials of the Cath- 
olic Church have been mistreated or put into concen- 
tration camps. 

Monseigneur Kaczynski, former manager of the Pol- 
ish Catholic Press Agency and one of the most impor- 
tant members of the Polish clergy, reported that in the 
territory of the Government General the crudest per- 
secution has befallen the diocese of Lublin. The Church 
is at the whim of individual officials who may persecute 
it even if the general policy of the authorities is milder 
than in the annexed area. The cruelty exercised in Lu- 
blin can be explained only by the fact that the head of 
the Gestapo there was the same individual who distin- 
guished himself in Vienna by his outrageous behavior 
to Cardinal Innitzer. 

In the middle of October of 1940, on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the consecration of Bishop Fulman of Lu- 
blin when the local clergy were gathered in the Bishop’s 
presence to congratulate him, agents of the Gestapo 
made their way in and arrested the Bishop, his assistant, 
and all the assembled clergy. Bishop Fulman was then 
accused of having a machine gun which was found in 
his garden near the fence. It should be noted that the 
garden is on the outskirts of the town adjoining open 
meadows and fields from which it would be easy enough 
to throw anything over the fence. 
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Even some Germans expressed their belief that the 
machine gun was thrown into the Bishop’s garden by 
the order of the head of the Gestapo, who specialized 
in persecuting the Catholic clergy. It is indeed ridicu- 
lous to suppose that a seventy-five-year-old man, seri- 
ously ill, could endanger the German Army with a 
single machine gun, a weapon which he had never 
handled in his life and which he did not know how to 
use. The Bishop and all the priests were taken to the 
concentration camp of Oranienburg near Berlin, and, 
after a few months, they were brought before a court 
martial and, at a secret hearing at which they had no de- 
fending lawyer, were sentenced to death. The Gov- 
ernor General commuted the death sentence to one of 
imprisonment for life. 

By the end of 1940 when it became apparent that 
Hitler would fight Soviet Russia, he launched a cam- 
paign to win the co-operation of the Catholics of neu- 
tral countries, especially of the Americas. American 
Catholics have been told that the Nazis will “ re-create 
the splendid tradition of the Crusades and bring civili- 
zation to the East of Europe.” 

When the actual attack on Soviet Russia occurred, a 
great propaganda effort was made throughout the 
world, presenting the Nazis as the defenders of Chris- 
tian civilization in the fight against Asiatic barbarism 
and godlessness. 

This pretense of defending Christianity looks indeed 
ridiculous in the face of the record of the Nazi regime 
in Poland and especially in the incorporated part of 
that country. As late as the end of 1940, when more 
than a year of Nazi occupation of Poland was com- 
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pleted, all the churches in Posen were ordered closed 
with the exception of two which were permitted to 
open their doors on Sundays for two hours from 9 to 
11 a.m. 

While the situation in the Government General was 
better than in the incorporated areas, mass arrests of 
priests also occurred here and Catholic institutions and 
organizations were closed and suppressed. The reasons 
for the persecution of the Catholic Church were not 
purely religious and national. The wholesale arrests of 
priests had also materialistic and economic reasons. 
They served to blackmail the peasant population in 
Poland, which is profoundly religious, and to compel 
it to deliver the harvest to the Nazi authorities. Often 
when the grain deliveries left much to be desired, the 
local priests were arrested by the Nazis and then their 
release was made dependent on larger deliveries by the 
parishioners. The peasants, in most instances, agreed to 
deprive themselves of the necessary food and to comply 
with the exorbitant demands of the authorities rather 
than see their preachers tortured by the Gestapo. 

In spite of the persecutions, the churches in Poland 
are being crowded by the population. All reports indi- 
cate that there is a considerable increase in the attend- 
ance in the churches and synagogues. This increase is 
due to many reasons. People who are persecuted and 
humiliated naturally turn toward religion, where they 
seek hope and solace. Also, people were less molested 
in the churches by the Gestapo and could speak to one 
another more freely. Moreover, the German secret po- 
lice did not dare to enter the church in which people 
found a refuge when raids for workers to be sent to 
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Germany occurred in the street. During the very cold 
winter days, people found refuge from the cold in the 
churches, and hundreds of those who had no fuel to 
heat their apartments were found in the churches most 
of the day. 

After the German attack on Russia, the situation of 
the churches, especially in the Government General, 
has somewhat improved. The Nazis sought to rally 
the Catholics of the world to their support against the 
Soviets. The Vatican immediately refused to play the 
game of Hitler, who posed as the Christian Crusader 
against the Soviets. The reaction of the Catholics in the 
occupied countries, and especially in Poland, was even 
clearer. After having suffered persecution for almost 
two years, the Catholic Church of Poland rejected Hit- 
ler’s offer with contempt. 

It could indeed not accept the racial theories of Hit- 
lerism, which arc directly contrary to the Christian 
principle of equality of all men before God. Further- 
more, in Poland the Church is one of the main forces 
of national resistance against the German invader. 

However, even after the attack on Russia, the Nazis 
could not afford to let the Catholic Church develop 
freely. This is easily understood, as the purpose of per- 
secution is not so much to destroy the Church as to 
eradicate all Polish influence in the incorporated areas. 
The Nazis are afraid that a great movement of Polish 
opposition might be centered around the Church if 
some freedom is granted to it. 

In the Government General, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent, for the purposes of the regime are not the same. 
What the Germans want here is an inferior status for 
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the local population which would provide cheap labor 
and food for the German “ master race.” While the 
Germans would not permit higher religious learning or 
patriotic sermons, they would not, especially when their 
political interest requires it, object to the regular re- 
ligious practices of the people. They may even eventu- 
ally, in order to gain the favor of the Vatican and pose 
as the defenders of Christian civilization, promote some 
sort of religious institutions if they are sure of control- 
ling them. 

The Catholic Church in Hitler’s New Order will 
probably be allowed to function normally in the Gov- 
ernment General if and when it agrees to limit its ac- 
tivities to strictly religious matters and not try to in- 
fluence the spirit or education of the people against the 
German rule. In other words, the only way the Cath- 
olic Church would be allowed to function in Hitler- 
dominated Europe would be by the renunciation of 
one of the fundamental principles of Catholicism — the 
natural equality of human beings — and the acceptance, 
if not in theory at least in practice, the principle of racial 
superiority. Up till now, the Catholic Church has al- 
ways refused to do so and the consequence in Poland 
is systematic destruction of Catholic institutions in the 
incorporated area and considerable curtailment of Cath- 
olic activities in the Government General. 

The reaction of the people to the persecution of the 
Catholic Church was exactly the opposite of what the 
Nazis expected. When the churches are allowed to 
open, they are crowded with worshippers. The Cath- 
olic Church in Poland is today probably stronger than 
ever before. 
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The number of Poles belonging to the Lutheran and 
Calvinist Churches is estimated at about 200,000. Most 
of the Polish Protestants live in Warsaw and in the dis- 
tricts of Lodz and Upper Silesia. During the bombard- 
ment of Warsaw, the Lutheran Church was destroyed, 
and the surrounding buildings of the Lutheran Consis- 
tory and the Lutheran Youth Association were dam- 
aged. The buildings of both Lutheran colleges were 
seized by the Nazis and converted into military hos- 
pitals. The Protestant faculty of Warsaw University, 
together with all other departments, was closed. The 
head of the Lutheran Church in Poland, seventy-nine- 
year-old Dr. Bursche, known for his anti-Nazi opinions, 
was arrested immediately after the occupation of Po- 
land and later died in a German concentration camp. 

Religious rites in Polish are forbidden in Protestant 
churches. All Polish Protestant publications have been 
suppressed. 

During the Polish campaign, several synagogues were 
destroyed by German bombardment. In Warsaw, 
bombs fell upon the Great Synagogue, destroying the 
roof and part of the interior. After the Germans oc- 
cupied the country, more synagogues were burned and 
some were made into hospitals, German clubs, and of- 
fices. Those that had not been destroyed, burned, or 
confiscated were ordered closed. While there were no 
general decrees closing the synagogues, local ordinances 
forbade the Jews to assemble for the purpose of prayer. 
Thus, in Warsaw, an ordinance issued by local author- 
ities on January 26, 1940, forbidding all prayer in com- 
mon, made the reopening of the synagogues unlawful. 
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The community was made responsible for the enforce- 
ment of that order. The measure was allegedly intro- 
duced to prevent the spread of infection during the 
typhus epidemic. However, after the typhus epidemic 
had subsided, the order was reiterated several times un- 
der various forms. 

The role of the Jewish community officials was ex- 
tremely unpleasant. Upon learning of a clandestine 
place where Jews assembled to pray, the officials had to 
disperse them as a potential threat to the general well- 
being. It is easy to imagine what it meant for a Jewish 
community leader to be compelled to do that kind of 
work and to have to forbid the Jews to pray in groups 
in accordance with the precepts of their religion. 

In May 1941, owing to the continuous efforts of the 
Jewish community, the Warsaw authorities finally 
agreed to permit the reopening of three synagogues, in- 
cluding the Great Synagogue on Tlomacki Street, the 
largest in Poland. 

The question of Jewish ritual slaughter of animals 
was considered of such paramount importance by the 
Nazis that the decree forbidding such slaughter ap- 
peared in the first issue of their official gazette on Oc- 
tober 26, 1939, the very day the Government General 
was established. In it, the Governor General, Dr. Hans 
Frank, stated that cruelty of any kind to animals in any 
territory under German sovereignty was impossible, 
and that therefore the painful killing of animals caused 
by cruel bleeding for the consumption of kosher meat 
was forbidden. The violation of this order was made 
punishable by no less than one year in the penitentiary 
or concentration camp. 
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The solicitude of the Nazis for animals is indeed 
touching. The ritual slaughter of animals has been for- 
bidden in Germany for many years. Pogroms and con- 
centration camps, on the contrary, have become com- 
mon. In Poland, where the majority of the Jews are 
Orthodox, the decree forbidding ritual slaughter is one 
of the most cruel that any regime could introduce. It 
condemns the majority of the Jews either to deprive 
themselves of all meat or to violate their religious be- 
liefs. Especially the older generation, which is more 
Orthodox than the younger, has chosen the first alterna- 
tive, and there arc hundreds of thousands of Jews who 
since the beginning of the Nazi occupation have hardly 
had any meat at all, even the meager rations that are 
allotted to the Jews. 

The decree proscribing ritual slaughter seems to be 
the only general decree on Jewish religious questions 
issued by the Governor General. All other restrictions 
are embodied in local ordinances rather than in general 
decrees. One of such anti-religious acts of the author- 
ities was the order, issued in Krakow in October 1 940, 
that all Jewish stores should be kept open on the second 
day of the Jewish New Year and on the Day of Atone- 
ment. 

Since the introduction of the ghettos, the Jewish re- 
ligion has not been interfered with as much as previ- 
ously. The decree proscribing ritual slaughter is, of 
course, still in effect and most of the synagogues are 
still closed. Also, the religious schools, together with 
all other Jewish schools, have been closed, and the peo- 
ple were forbidden to assemble in the Jewish houses of 
study. 
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From the beginning of the Nazi occupation, it was evi- 
dent that the regime was especially bent on the destruc- 
tion of the intellectual classes of Poland. The position 
of the Polish nation in the New Order is to be a sub- 
ordinate one. The plan of the Germans in Poland, from 
the very beginning, has been to annihilate the educated 
elements of the country, so as to destroy the eventual 
centers of revolt against the Nazi authorities. This at- 
titude has been expressed in many speeches of German 
officials in Poland, as well as in books and publications 
of German theoreticians of the New Order. 

Immediately after the German administration was 
set up in the incorporated areas of Poland, as well as 
in the Government General, especially severe measures 
were taken against the intelligentsia and the Polish cul- 
tural and educational institutions. On the first day of 
the establishment of the Government General, Octo- 
ber 2 6, 1939, a decree was issued forbidding all publica- 
tions without approval of the propaganda office. In 
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quick succession, decrees and ordinances were issued, 
placing musicians, painters, actors, writers, and pub- 
lishers under the supervision of the Propaganda De- 
partment of the Government General. All writers, art- 
ists, and newspapermen were ordered to register with 
the German authorities. In order to practice their pro- 
fessions, they must receive special permits and no one 
can engage in any intellectual pursuits without these 
permits. Publication of books, pamphlets, magazines, 
calendars, and musical scores was forbidden in the Gov- 
ernment General. Also, the management of existing 
bookstores and the opening of new ones were made de- 
pendent on special permits of the Propaganda Ministry. 
All sales of political pamphlets and books were for- 
bidden to Polish bookstores. Novels and trade books 
could be sold by Polish stores only if there were no 
German bookstores in the neighborhood. A central 
book office was set up by the Educational Department 
to supervise the entire book trade. 

The destruction of cultural institutions, buildings of 
great architectural value, monuments, and works of art 
began during the intense bombing of the Polish cities 
and especially during the siege of Warsaw. The Royal 
Castle in Warsaw, one of the most famous historic 
buildings in Eastern Europe, was bombed and devas- 
tated. Also, such well-known landmarks of Poland as 
the building of the Treasury Department and Warsaw 
University were destroyed or severely damaged. More- 
over, since the beginning of the German occupation, 
many scientific and cultural works have been shipped 
from Poland to Germany. Nazi professors came espe- 
cially from Berlin and other German universities to 
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supervise the transportation from Poland to Germany 
of scientific instruments for laboratories. The Nazis 
seized the equipment of the Institute of Physics in War- 
saw, which was largely maintained by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the one and a half grams of radium of 
the Radiological Institute in Warsaw which was given 
to Madame Marie Curie Sklodowska by American 
women. At first, all museums, theaters, and other cen- 
ters of cultural and artistic life were closed. Some of 
them were later reopened by the Germans and placed 
under the supervision and control of the Gestapo. 

Especially thorough was the suppression of all cul- 
tural institutions in the incorporated area. Here the 
purpose was to destroy all vestige of Polish cultural life 
and to eradicate all Polish intellectual influence. In the 
incorporated region, the use of the Polish language was 
banned in public life. Publication of all Polish books 
and newspapers was prohibited. Polish libraries were 
confiscated and Polish schools of all degrees from the 
University of Posen to the Kindergarten were closed. 
German educational institutions were created instead. 

The universities in Poland were treated with special 
severity. Professors and students of the universities were 
among the most nationalistic elements, and the Germans 
understood that unless the intellectual classes were sup- 
pressed and destroyed the Nazi regime would always 
feel uneasy in the country. The treatment that the uni- 
versity professors received was therefore particularly 
gruesome, the tendency being to kill off or destroy all 
those who might eventually provide the leadership for 
resistance to the German rule. 

Among the universities of Poland, Krakow Univer- 
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sity, one of the oldest in Europe and in the world, oc- 
cupies a particular position. The professors of that uni- 
versity were therefore chosen by the Gestapo for 
“special ” treatment. On November 6, 1939, only ten 
days after the formal establishment of the German ci- 
vilian regime in Krakow, the professors and lecturers of 
the university were ordered to attend a lecture on the 
“ Attitude of National Socialism towards Science.” 
When the educators appeared, they were arrested and 
more than 1 80 professors and lecturers were sent to the 
concentration camp at Oranienburg. The reason given 
for the arrests was that the teachers had allegedly mani- 
fested a lack of discipline toward the German author- 
ities by announcing the reopening of classes and by 
holding examinations and continuing their work in the 
laboratories. 

After three months of detention, most of the pro- 
fessors were released, while some were still kept in 
the concentration camps of Dachau and Oranienburg. 
More than a score of the older men died in the con- 
centration camps. Among them was Professor Stan- 
islas Estreicher, who paid with hir life for his refusal to 
head a puppet Polish Government. Professor Estreicher 
was one of the leaders of the so-called Krakow political 
school which had co-operated with the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire before the first World War, and which 
had always been in favor of some co-operation with 
Germany. When the Nazis occupied Poland, they 
chose Dr. Estreicher to head a puppet Polish regime, 
similar to the regimes in Czechoslovakia and Norway. 
Dr. Estreicher expressed his readiness to accept but un- 
der conditions to which the Nazis could not possibly 
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agree. He asked for real autonomy for the Polish re- 
gime, and the Nazis repaid him with concentration 
camp and death. 

The fate of the professors of the University of War- 
saw was little better. The University of Warsaw is, 
relatively speaking, a recent institution. It was estab- 
lished in 1918 after the independence of Poland had 
been won. Several professors of that university were 
imprisoned by the Nazis, including prominent scholars 
and scientists. In Warsaw, the most important scientific 
installations and instruments were dismantled and sent 
to Germany. 

The University of Lublin, created in 191 8 as a Cath- 
olic university, was the only one of this kind in Central 
and Eastern Europe. The university buildings and the 
library, which contained a valuable collection of Cath- 
olic archives and documents, were destroyed by air 
bombardments. 

After the incorporation of Eastern Galicia into 
the Government General in August 1941, the Univer- 
sity of Lwow, one of the oldest and greatest educational 
institutions in Eastern Europe, was closed by the Nazis. 
It was reported that some departments were reopened 
and Ukrainian was introduced as the language of in- 
struction in the university. 

The Nazis have introduced in Poland four separate 
school systems: German, Polish, Jewish, and Ukrainian. 
The German children attend German schools and are 
taught by German teachers. There are German ele- 
mentary schools, German high schools, and, finally, the 
German University in Posen. There are no Polish 
schools in the incorporated area at all, while in the Gov- 
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emment General there are Polish elementary and trade 
schools only. All the universities have been closed in 
the Government General and no secondary Polish 
schools have been permitted to reopen. This follows the 
general German policy of giving the Poles only ele- 
mentary and trade education and depriving them of an 
educated class which, according to the Germans, is un- 
necessary to an “ inferior race.” 

The full consequences of the fact that all Polish chil- 
dren lost at least one year of schooling and no Pole is 
able to acquire any college or even high school educa- 
tion cannot as yet be fully appreciated. However, this 
will probably be one of the most important permanent 
results of the Hitler regime in Poland. More than 40,000 
young men and women who before the war had been 
studying in Polish universities and several hundred 
thousands in high schools have suddenly been deprived 
of further possibilities for schooling and are condemned 
to idleness unless they do manual labor. If the German 
occupation lasts for many years, there is real danger that 
a whole generation of Poles will be deprived of educa- 
tion, which means a considerable retrogression in the 
development of the country. 

The situation of the young people in Poland is con- 
siderably worse than that of any other age group. The 
moral and intellectual consequences of being con- 
demned to idleness and having no opportunity to attend 
schools may be destructive for the whole nation if Ger- 
man occupation lasts for many years. The German plan 
is relatively simple in its thoroughness to exterminate all 
educated classes in Poland. Eventually only the Ger- 
mans will hold administrative positions, be the leaders 
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of industry and commerce, and finally be the only pro- 
fessional people. Thus they expect a small minority of 
Germans in key positions to hold in subjection a great 
majority of foreign people. The German New Order is 
based on keeping the subjugated Polish people ignorant 
and unable to provide leadership in political, industrial, 
as well as intellectual life. 

The Jews, of course, were treated by the German 
masters even worse than the Poles. All Jewish schools 
were closed at the outbreak of the war, and none has 
been permitted to reopen since the Germans occupied 
the country. In spite of the continued efforts of the 
Jewish communities, the Nazis have refused for one rea- 
son or another to grant permission to open the schools. 
One excuse given by the Germans was that such per- 
mission could not be granted because all the available 
textbooks were hostile to Germany. Another pretext 
for keeping the Jewish schools closed was that in view 
of the existing epidemics the schools would be a menace 
to the general welfare. However, a year after the oc- 
cupation, a decree was issued by the Governor General 
permitting, in principle, the Jewish Community Coun- 
cils to reopen schools. The Jewish Community Coun- 
cil in every town was made responsible for the func- 
tioning of the schools which were to be maintained by 
Jewish funds, and attended by Jewish children only. 
Of course, the entire system was placed under the su- 
pervision and control of the German authorities. 

The decree established a school system segregating 
the Jews and not permitting Jewish children to attend 
Polish public schools. Furthermore, the Jewish Com- 
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munity Councils were permitted to open only elemen- 
tary and trade schools. No high schools, let alone uni- 
versities, were provided for Jewish youth. Before the 
war, most Jews attended general public schools and 
this contributed to a better understanding between Jews 
and Gentiles. In addition, there was a separate Jewish 
school system, including elementary schools, secondary 
schools, trade schools, and teachers’ seminaries. Under 
the German legislation, the Jewish children graduating 
from elementary schools have no means of getting any 
further education. This is consistent with the forced 
labor policy introduced by the Nazis, Jewish young 
men from the age of 14 being already subject to forced 
labor in labor camps or labor battalions. 

But even the decree of the Governor General was a 
fraud because it seemed to make it possible for the Jew- 
ish Community Councils to reopen schools while, in 
fact, no schools could be opened without further legis- 
lation. The decree in itself was not complete and schools 
could not be opened unless ordinances implementing 
the decree were published by the authorities. For al- 
most another year, the Nazis failed to issue such ordi- 
nances and thus prevented the reopening of Jewish 
schools. Only in April 1941 did the Jewish Community 
Council in Warsaw receive permission from the Ger- 
man authorities to reopen schools for a limited number 
of Jewish children. Again, the Nazis used various ex- 
cuses for not carrying out their own decree. The net 
effect of all these fraudulent procedures was that the 
Jewish children were deprived for two years of all 
schooling. It is not easy to evaluate what that means in 
terms of the future of the Jewish people in Poland. The 
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idleness of the children, with its physical and moral 
consequences upon their lives in the future, can hardly 
be overestimated. Thousands of Jewish children were 
literally in the streets of the ghettos, and it was to be ex- 
pected that in spite of the efforts of the Jewish parents 
and the Jewish community some demoralization should 
follow. 

In accordance with the general policy of the Nazi 
authorities of favoring the Ukrainians, a comprehen- 
sive Ukrainian school system was set up soon after the 
German occupation. Together with the 250 German 
schools they enjoyed a privileged position. 

The usual Hitlerite practice of purging libraries of 
books considered to be against the Nazi philosophy was 
also carried out in Poland. Books by such outstanding 
Polish writers as Henryk Sienkiewicz, author of Quo 
Vadis and winner of the Nobel Prize in literature, and 
Steven Zeromski, the greatest Polish writer of the twen- 
tieth century, have been banned from public libraries 
and schools by the Nazi Department of Education. The 
fear of arousing Polish national feeling has led to such ri- 
diculous extremes as prohibiting the playing of Chopin’s 
music in Poland. A few theaters were permitted to re- 
open, but only innocuous plays are presented to the 
Polish public. In Warsaw and Krakow, the theaters 
were seized by the Germans. Some Polish artists were 
persuaded to appear, but they were boycotted by the 
Poles for co-operating with the occupational author- 
ities. One of the outstanding stage and screen actors, 
Mr. Igo Sym, was assassinated bv patriotic Poles for 
continuing to co-operate with the German authorities. 
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The reaction of the Germans was terrible. More than 
200 Poles were shot to avenge the killing of the actor. 

Only a few shows in Polish are at present permitted 
in Warsaw and Krakow. After several demonstrations 
had occurred in the German theaters, the Poles were 
forbidden to attend German plays. German companies 
frequently visited Poland, and German symphony or- 
chestras toured the country. However, their shows 
were attended exclusively by Germans and were met 
with hostility on the part of the Polish population. 

People connected with the theater, motion pictures, 
and the publishing trade were hit very hard by the 
Nazi regime. One can very often listen in the Warsaw 
streets to a former outstanding opera singer who, for 
lack of work, is compelled to entertain the passers-by 
and beg them for support. Since the establishment of 
the Nazi regime, artistic street productions in the streets 
of Warsaw and other great Polish cities have become 
synonymous with very good entertainment. Most Pol- 
ish and Jewish actors are employed as waiters and in 
similar occupations. 

All Poles and Jews were ordered to give up their 
radio sets following a decree of the Governor General 
confiscating all radios. The Germans were ordered to 
register their sets with the police but did not have to 
give them up. Failure to comply with the order was 
punishable by prison and fine. The destruction of, or 
damage to, a radio set before it was delivered to the 
police was considered sabotage and was severely pun- 
ished. The Poles may, in principle, be given special per- 
mits to possess radio sets and to listen to radio programs. 
Such permits are issued by the authorities if there are 
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no political objections to the persons applying for them. 
However, in practice, very few Poles have obtained 
such permits and the few thousand radio sets at present 
legally in existence in Poland are almost all owned by 
German officials. Those listening to radios without per- 
mits are punishable by prison terms of not less than six 
months. Listening to foreign stations is strictly for- 
bidden. An individual who inadvertently hears a for- 
eign program is forbidden to take any notes, tell anyone 
that such programs exist, or divulge the contents of 
what he has learned. 

The Germans have also created in Warsaw a special 
motion picture company, and only German films are 
allowed to be shown in the entire area of the Govern- 
ment General. 

All the independent Polish press was, of course, im- 
mediately suppressed in the incorporated area. Only 
German newspapers may appear. In the Government 
General, the Nazis publish both German and Polish 
newspapers. The first issue of the Krak truer Zeitung , 
the official paper of the Government General, appeared 
as early as November 12, 1939. It contained greetings 
from Goebbels, from the Reich’s press chief, Dietrich, 
and other Nazi high officials. Also, several Polish pa- 
pers are being published which are spreading Nazi 
propaganda among the Poles. The Nazis have also 
permitted, since September 1940, the publication in 
Krakow of a Polish newspaper for Jews, which sur- 
prisingly enough shows considerable independence as 
compared with other Polish papers. The German radio 
reported that the publication of such a paper would be 
permitted “ to show the Jews that German anti-Semi- 
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tism docs not intend to destroy the Jewish race com- 
pletely. It is true that Germany wishes to exclude all 
Jews from the political and cultural life of Germany, 
and it has succeeded in doing so, but in their ghettos 
they are free to do what they wish.” 

In fact, the Gazeta Zydawska (Jewish paper) is an 
extremely important and useful source of information 
on the situation in Poland. It is mostly factual and very 
intelligently edited. It is probably one of the best Jew- 
ish newspapers in the world, taking into consideration 
the situation under which it has to operate. The news- 
paper prints all the official decrees concerning Jews. 
Of course, it limits itself to the publication and inter- 
pretation of the decrees and does not dare to criticize 
the actions of the German authorities. 

On April 20, 1940, the birthday of Adolf Hitler, a 
Scientific Institute to Study the Problems of the East 
was set up in Krakow. One of the main tasks of this 
Institute is to prove the beneficial German influence 
in the East and to convince the Polish population that 
the Jews were the main reason for the downfall of the 
old Polish state. The Institute publishes a quarterly and 
a monthly spreading the Nazi ideology and dealing 
with the activities and alleged accomplishments of the 
German regime in Poland. 

All this shows that the Germans are convinced that 
they will remain in Poland permanently and are creat- 
ing institutions for the future. The Institute has a long- 
range program of research on problems connected with 
the East. As the Germans see it, the territories which 
were formerly Polish and which have been incorpo- 
rated into the Greater Reich will in a few years become 
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entirely Germanized. The Polish population will be 
expelled from there and sent to the Government Gen- 
eral. No Polish problem therefore will exist in the fu- 
ture in the annexed areas. In the area of the Government 
General, Polish will remain the second official language, 
but no higher education or cultural development will be 
allowed to the people. This is the reason why the situa- 
tion of the Polish intelligentsia is made more difficult 
than that of any other class of the population. Those 
of the intellectual class who previously worked in gov- 
ernment jobs, especially in the higher positions, were 
dismissed and replaced by Germans. Those who were 
connected with education, in universities or in high 
schools, lost their positions and were deprived of any 
means of a livelihood. Only 500 Polish lawyers were 
permitted to practice in Warsaw — a very small frac- 
tion of the total. The same is true of the other cities in 
the Government General. Polish engineers who are 
useful for the German war machine are being employed 
but are constantly under the supervision of the Ger- 
mans. In brief, the Germans expect that in a relatively 
short time the Poles will be completely deprived of a 
native professional and educated class. The ruling class, 
economically as well as culturally, will be German, 
while the Poles will be made into a people of farm and 
factory workers. 



Chapter V 


ECONOMICS 


General Policy 

The Nazi New Order is based on military strength 
and terror, but its main goal is the economic exploita- 
tion of the subject countries. This policy of exploitation 
is more evident in Poland than in any other Nazi-oc- 
cupied country. Thus the division of the Nazi-occupied 
Polish territory into two parts was made mainly along 
economic lines. The agriculturally more fertile and bet- 
ter cultivated western provinces, as well as the indus- 
trial sections of the country, were incorporated and 
made part of the Greater Reich, while the agriculturally 
poor and industrially deficient central provinces were 
made into a separate economic unit and cut off from 
the remainder of the former Polish territory. 

A clear distinction should be made between the eco- 
nomic policy of the Nazis in the incorporated areas and 
that in the territory of the Government General. In 
the former it is primarily one of Germanization; in 
the latter it is exclusively one of exploitation. As we 
have already mentioned, in the incorporated areas the 
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Poles and Jews were forcibly deported to make way 
for German settlers. Polish property and industry was 
expropriated and transferred to German ownership. 
The ultimate aim was the complete elimination of Poles 
and Jews and the union of the economic life of the in- 
corporated areas with that of the old Reich. On the 
other hand Poles and Jews were concentrated in the 
Government General. The needs of the Government 
General and of its population are of minor concern to 
the Nazi authorities. 

Exploitation took various forms. At the beginning it 
was simply robbery and looting, but this soon ended 
and the system of “ scientific looting ” was introduced. 
Through manipulations of the currency, inflation, di- 
rect expropriation of industries or appointment of so- 
called trustees, and setting up of quotas of agricultural 
products to be delivered to the authorities, a more 
thorough exploitation of the country was accomplished 
than through direct looting. 

When the Germans occupied Poland, they found an 
economic machine greatly damaged by the military 
campaign. Most of the industries were entirely at a 
standstill. In October 1939, employment had sunk to 
about 10 per cent of the pre-war level. As late as July 
1940, the factories in the Government General were 
working at a 30 per cent level of employment, which, 
however, seldom produced more than 15 per cent of 
the pre-war output. 

At the beginning of the occupation, it seemed that 
the plan of the Nazi Government was completely to 
destroy Polish industry. Much valuable machinery was 
dismantled and sent to the Reich. 
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A prominent Polish writer quoted the example of one 
of the most important concerns in Poland, the Cegielski 
Locomotive Wagon and Agricultural Machinery Fac- 
tory in Posen. Immediately after the occupation of 
Posen the Germans confiscated the factory and gave 
it to the Karlsruhe Waffen-Munitionsfabrik. The lat- 
ter sent an administrative technical staff which took 
over the management of the factory and also removed 
to Posen the metal-working machinery factory erected 
about 500 miles away by Cegielski at Rzeszow, in the 
Government General. The factory at the time was used 
for the production of munitions and war materials. Sev- 
eral more such instances can be cited of the removal of 
factories to the German-incorporated area or their com- 
plete dismantling and removal to Germany. 

This policy of dismantling factories and transporting 
equipment to Germany was, however, reversed in the 
fall of 1940. After the collapse of France, the German 
economic policy in Poland and especially in the in- 
corporated areas was radically modified. Instead of 
transporting the machinery and factory equipment to 
Germany, the factories in Poland began to work on a 
24-hour basis and their output was considerably in- 
creased. While the reasons for this radical change of 
policy cannot be ascertained with certainty, the most 
probable cause was that Great Britain, contrary to the 
expectations of the Nazis, did not surrender. The Nazis 
felt safer to produce in Poland, far from the much 
bombarded industrial centers of Germany. 

The Polish Government in Exile came into posses- 
sion of a document of great importance giving the gen- 
eral outline of the German economic policies in the 
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Government General. This was a strictly confidential 
circular issued on behalf of Field Marshal Goering, the 
head of the Four-Year Plan, by the Governor General 
Dr. Frank. In view of the extreme importance of the 
document we quote it in full: 

The Castle , Krakow 
January 2j, 1940 

Prime Minister 
Field-Marshal Goering. 

Delegate for the Four-Year Plan. 

Strictly confidential. 

Chief Plenipotentiary for the 
Governor-Generalship of Poland. 

G. B. 1 /40. 

To the Director 

for the Four-Year Plan, 

Herr Major-General Buehrmann 
or 

His Deputy in Office, 

Krakow. 

Lenartowicza Street No. 13. 

To ensure the fulfillment of the task of bringing the 
economic forces of the Governor-Generalship systemati- 
cally into the service of Germany’s military economy 
within the framework of the Four-Year Plan, I am issuing 
the following 


DIRECTIONS 

/. In view of the present requirements of the Reich’s 
war economy no long-term economic policy can pri- 
marily, and as a matter of principle, be pursued in the 
Governor-Generalship. It is, on the contrary, necessary 
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to direct the economy of the Governor-Generalship in such 
a manner as to yield, within the shortest possible period, 
results which constitute the maximum that can be ob- 
tained from the economic resources of the Governor- 
Generalship for the immediate reinforcement of the mili- 
tary power of the Reich. 

2. From the aggregate of economic activities in the 
Governor-Generalship the following results in particular 
are expected: 

a. Intensification of agricultural production, espe- 
cially on the larger estates (of over ioo hectares) and the 
systematic distribution of foodstuffs to be seized in order 
to safeguard the necessary requirements of the troops, mili- 
tary establishments and offices, and also of the local popu- 
lation, which are not yet fully covered by the present pro- 
duction. 

b. The utmost exploitation of the forests, with the 
temporary suspension of reafforestation and with the ob- 
ject of delivering to the Reich approximately one million 
cubic meters of sawn timber, 1.2 million cubic meters of 
pit props, and up to 0.4 million cubic meters of pulp wood. 

c. An increase in the production of raw materials 
in the industrial sphere, particularly: 

in the extraction of iron ores and sulphur silicate for 
the requirements of the foundries operating in the 
Governor-Generalship ; 

in the output of mineral oil for meeting the requirements 
of war economy in the Governor-Generalship, and for 
exporting the largest possible quantities to the Reich; 
in the chemical industry (nitrates, phosphates) for safe- 
guarding the supplies of fertilizers required for the agri- 
culture of the Governor-Generalship. 
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d. The exploitation and when necessary the partial 
increase of the productive capacity of the industries ex- 
isting in the Governor-Generalship, in order to ensure the 
speediest possible execution of the orders placed in the 
area of the Governor-Generalship by the Army, while 
maintaining the production of such articles as are abso- 
lutely indispensable to the operation of the economic 
machinery in the Governor-Generalship, even after the 
severest of assessments have been made. 

e. The maintenance of the productive capacity of 
such industrial concerns which have not yet received orders 
from the Army but which may be selected as refuge facto- 
ries for the military important manufacturing concerns 
which have been or may be evacuated from the Reich. 

f. The dismantling and demolition of industrial 
establishments which are not converted into armament 
works or reserved as refuge factories, or of which the 
buildings have been damaged. 

g. The conscription and transport of at least one 
million agricultural and industrial workers of both sexes 
(of whom approximately 750,000 should be agricultural 
laborers, of which again 50 per cent must be women) to 
safeguard agricultural production in the Reich, the re- 
mainder to make good the shortage of industrial workers 
in the Reich. 

In order to achieve the expected contribution, 
provision should be made: 

a. To increase agricultural production and restora- 
tion of livestock, which has been reduced to an extraordi- 
nary extent through the war, by ensuring the supply of 
seeds and fertilizers — if necessary by imports from the 
Reich; by adequate supplies of agricultural machinery pro- 
duced in the Governor-Generalship; by the systematic ex- 
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tension of water transport, which simultaneously must take 
into account the requirements of waterways and the supply 
of electrical power. 

b. That as regards forestry all uneconomic con- 
sumption of timber is forbidden and the transport of the 
required quantities to the Reich is safeguarded. 

c. That so far as the increase in production of in- 
dustrial raw materials is concerned: 

the financing, through the thorough exploitation of the 
credit system existing in the Governor-Generalship; 
the supply of the required means of transport, and of the 
plant, as also the provision of the workers with food 
and clothing absolutely necessary to the maintenance of 
their full productive capacity, and transportation of min- 
eral oil in particular to the Reich. 

d. That in assessing the industrial capacity of the 
Governor-Generalship for the purpose of armament or- 
ders from the Reich, the following order should be ob- 
served: 

Nature and size of the orders. 

Location and output capacity of the establishments. 

Raw material requirements and supplies 

(the latter, so far as possible, to be met from the raw 
materials within the Governor-Generalship). 
Number of workers required and available. 

Means of transport for the supplies of raw materials for 
the removal of the finished products. 

Financing of wages in the Governor-Generalship and 
the transfer of proceeds from the Reich. 

e. That for the purpose of ascertaining which es- 
tablishments are necessary in order to carry out armaments 
orders, or for supplying the Governor-Generalship with 
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the articles absolutely necessary for the maintenance of 
production, or establishments which are to be maintained 
as refuge factories, or those which are to be demolished 
and dismantled, exact requisitions are to be prepared and 
the maintenance of production uniformly regulated and 
licensed. 

f. That in order to ensure the supply of the re- 
quired number of Polish laborers to the Reich: 

The Labor Exchanges shall carry out the recruitment 
in conformity with the labor requirements of the 
Governor-Generalship and the transport shall be pre- 
pared in time to ensure that all transport is completed by 
the end of April. The transfer of the accumulated wages 
of those laborers who arrive in the Reich only for sea- 
sonal work must be regulated. 

4. In order to ensure uniformity in the total economy 
of the Governor-Generalship for the tasks which are now 
to be performed, the following further measures must be 
taken: 

a. In the supply of food to the population, in all 
circumstances there must be assurance that the men and 
women engaged in essential and armament factories shall 
maintain their productive capacity, while during the pe- 
riod of shortage of food supplies the remaining popula- 
tion must be limited to a minimum of foodstuffs. 

b. All production which, utilizing strategic raw 
materials, is concerned with the manufacture of articles 
which, according to the present plan, are not absolutely 
necessary, must be ruthlessly stopped, and wherever pos- 
sible the establishment must be switched over to substitute 
or other materials [Ersatzstoffe] (for instance, to the pro- 
duction of wooden shoes while simultaneously the manu- 
facture of leather boots and shoes for the use of the local 
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population is prohibited). Moreover, all the regulations 
now existing in the Reich for the object of saving raw 
materials, including the various restrictions and orders 
regulating their manufacture and use, must be introduced 
and observed in the Governor-Generalship at least to the 
same extent as in the Reich. 

c. The transfer of raw materials to the Reich should 
be restricted to quantities which are not absolutely neces- 
sary in the Governor-Generalship, in order to secure 
important war production. The right to dispose of the 
raw materials and finished products available in the 
Governor-Generalship is reserved to your office. For 
the better regulation of supplies of small quantities of valu- 
able raw materials from factories destined to demolition, 
and also from small stores, it is necessary to remove them to 
larger depots. 

d. The supply of coal for the militarily important 
establishments and for covering the most urgent needs of 
domestic consumption must be assured in agreement with 
the competent authorities in the Reich. 

e. Collection of leather, waste material, and scrap 
must be systematically pursued. In view of the special con- 
ditions existing in the Government General, Jewish deal- 
ers may also be employed in this connection, and may for 
this purpose be relieved of forced labor, etc. 

f. In order to adapt transport requirements and 
transport facilities to each other and work out a preferen- 
tial scale, a transport plan must be arranged in consultation 
with the transport authorities, and all further planning must 
be based thereon. 

g. The regulation of prices and wages, the safe- 
guarding of the currency, and the credit policy must be 
determined in strict agreement among all the authorities 
concerned, so that the stabilized conditions which are in- 
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dispensable to all economic planning may be created. 

b. To obtain a view of the probable develop- 
ment of the balance of payments between the Reich and 
the Governor-Generalship, an estimated balance of pay- 
ments must be prepared as soon as it is possible to estimate 
to what extent armament orders from the Reich can be 
executed in the Governor-Generalship. 

I am reserving to myself the issue of further instructions 
on questions of principle. Copies of the present order have 
been forwarded to all offices subordinated to the Office of 
the Governor General, the Commander in Chief East- 
ern Command, the Head of Armaments Inspection, the 
Military Commander of Krakow, and the Manager of the 
Bank of Issue in Poland, with the request that the Office 
for the Four-Year Plan should be given all possible sup- 
port in carrying out its tasks. 

Certified: Secretary of the Ministerial Chancery, as head 
of the Chancery. 

(Signed) Dr. Frank 

The Germans have repeatedly maintained that this 
circular was not authentic. However, the economic 
policies followed by the Nazi authorities in the Govern- 
ment General were exactly those indicated in the cir- 
cular. In dealing with the various branches of econom- 
ics we shall be able to note how faithfully the Nazis 
have carried out the program outlined in that docu- 
ment. 


Industry 

Expropriation of Polish property began immediately 
after the occupation of the country. The state prop- 
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erty was at once confiscated in the incorporated area 
as well as in the Government General. State property 
covered a wide field, as state capitalism in Poland was 
developed to a greater extent than in any other country 
of Europe, except Russia. The Polish state owned 93 
per cent of the railways, 100 per cent of the commercial 
aviation, 95 per cent of the merchant marine, the post, 
radio, telephone, and telegraph. The Polish state did 
not limit its possessions to public utilities, but was to a 
large extent the owner of the most important industries 
of the country. Seventy per cent of the iron production 
of the country was in the hands of the state as well as 
practically all the salt mines, 80 per cent of the chemical 
industry, and 50 per cent of the metal industry. The ar- 
mament industry was entirely state-owned. All together 
the Polish state owned about 100 industrial establish- 
ments composed of more than 1,000 units which in- 
cluded all kinds of plants and enterprises. The state 
was also the owner and manager of five monopolies: 
alcohol, matches, tobacco, salt, and a lottery. 

In its twenty years of national independence, Poland 
had become largely a country of state capitalism. The 
state controlled about half of all the credit in Poland 
and owned and controlled banks and many private in- 
dustries. The two great economic achievements of the 
new Poland — the port of Gdynia and the Central In- 
dustrial District — were both state products. The latter 
is a newly developed area located at the confluence of 
the Vistula and San Rivers with great but unexploited 
natural resources. In 1939, at the outbreak of the 
German-Polish war, the Polish Government had on 
its payroll about 1,000,000 employees, excluding the 
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armed forces. The value of the property owned and 
controlled by the state was estimated at 4,000,000,000 
zlotys, or a very substantial part of the national wealth. 
The Germans by confiscating the Polish state property 
have thus immediately acquired control over a very im- 
portant section of the Polish economic life. 

In the incorporated area next came the confiscation 
of the factories which were of value to the German war 
machine. All the more important factories in the basic 
industries were confiscated or put under the manage- 
ment of Germans. Some confusion resulted and on Sep- 
tember 17, 1940, Marshal Goering, the head of the 
Four-Year Plan, issued a decree regulating the situation 
in which the categories then subject to confiscation were 
laid down. The properties of Polish citizens were to be 
confiscated: 

a. If the owners were Jews. 

b. If the owners had fled. 

c. If the owners had acquired the property since 

September 1, 1939. 

d. If the owners had settled after October 1, 1918, 

on territory which belonged to the Reich be- 
fore 1914. 

e. If the property was required in the public in- 

terest and, in particular, in the interest of the 
defense of the Reich or for the strengthening 
of the German clement in the country. 

The very vague phrasing of this last category ren- 
dered possible the confiscation of all Polish property of 
any kind. 

On December 1 , 1 940, all Polish property within the 
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Greater Reich was ordered registered. This was pre- 
sumably preliminary to a complete or at least more in- 
tensive expropriation. However, during 1941 the ex- 
propriations of Polish property proceeded at a much 
slower pace and most of the small establishments have 
remained in the hands of the Poles. On the other hand, 
the more important establishments belonging to the 
Poles continued to be confiscated. The Jews were de- 
prived of practically all property, large or small, which 
they possessed in the German-incorporated areas of 
Poland. 

The expropriated establishments were mostly put in 
the hands of Treuhanders , or trustees. The “ Haupt- 
trcuhandstelle Ost,” known as H.T.O. (the chief 
trustee office for the East), was set up by Marshal 
Goering early in 1940 for the purpose of directing the 
Four-Year Plan in the eastern areas. At the time of the 
creation of that office its main function was to admin- 
ister the confiscated property of the Polish state in the 
incorporated area, to regulate currency and credit, and 
to supervise the administration of the properties to 
which trustees had been appointed. 

After the initial disorder and chaos, the institution of 
trusteeships began to operate with a certain amount of 
method and organization. While the organization was 
both elaborate and ramified, the principles of its activ- 
ity were purposely broad so as to admit a wide scope 
of individual interpretation. In the Government Gen- 
eral, a subsidiary trustee headquarters attached to the 
Governor General’s office was created. Its tasks were 
defined by the head of the office, Herr Plodeck, in an 
article, “ Work of the Trustees in the Government 
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General,” which appeared on January 26, 1941, in the 
Berliner Bor sen Zeitung , to be “ the direction of the 
general economic policy of the country and creative 
intervention in individual enterprises.” 

The H.T.O. appointed trustees whose duties con- 
sisted in defining, administering, and, if necessary, sell- 
ing the property belonging to the Polish state which 
has been confiscated in its entirety and also the con- 
fiscated private properties. 

Next, all property which was “ lordlcss ” was con- 
fiscated by the Nazis. Property, cither industrial or ag- 
ricultural, was considered “ lordless ” “ if its previous 
owners failed to exercise the right of ownership, or may 
be regarded on account of their behavior as incapable 
of exercising it in the future.” This definition easily 
covered all property belonging to those who had been 
imprisoned or absent from the country. It also gave the 
trustees a wide margin of individual interpretation and 
almost unlimited power. In the words of Herr Plodcck, 
“ the number of useful enterprises which are * lordless ’ 
or had been confiscated is quite considerable.” 

In fact, the Nazis confiscated those concerns which 
were economically important. Actually, in some of the 
most important industries, all the larger enterprises were 
seized and were administered by trustees. This was true 
for the coal mines, gasoline oil pits, the sugar industry, 
and, in general, all mining in the incorporated areas as 
well as in the Government General. In the chemical in- 
dustry more than 80 per cent was produced by the es- 
tablishments under trustee management. In some indus- 
tries in the incorporated areas the percentage of trustee 
management was much smaller, either because of the 
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large number of small enterprises or because a substan- 
tial part of the industry was already in the hands of the 
Germans. 

In the incorporated territories, all the larger industrial 
as well as commercial establishments belonging to Poles 
or Jews were«aken over by the authorities and put un- 
der trustee management. Great application of trustee 
management was also made in real estate, especially in 
the larger cities. All Jewish real estate in the cities of 
the incorporated areas was put under trustee manage- 
ment, as well as all Jewish real estate in the Government 
General outside of the ghettos. 

For the administration of the great number of build- 
ings confiscated by the Germans, a special company was 
organized which dealt with all the real estate in the 
hands of Germans. 

The manner of nominating trustees has varied since 
the occupation of Poland. At the beginning, often per- 
sons connected with the confiscated enterprises were 
appointed to the trusteeship. The trusteeship was given 
to some minor employee who often was himself unable 
to manage the enterprise and kept the former owner 
as an employee. Of course, the Germans and those who 
declared themselves to be of the German race received 
preference. In some districts — in Krakow, for example 
— the appointment of the trustees was made in agree- 
ment with some economic organizations and the au- 
thorities had the right to choose between several candi- 
dates proposed by these organizations. Thus, in some 
instances the trusteeship was given to competent peo- 
ple, able to administer the enterprises. Soon, however, 
the trusteeship became the source of a very profitable 
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racket and thousands of Nazi Party members were 
brought from Germany to take over the most important 
factories and establishments. 

Especially in the Jewish establishments, the German 
trustees were mostly political appointees and were per- 
mitted to enrich themselves at the expense of the Jews. 
Some of the Nazi followers even succeeded in receiving 
several trusteeships and often remained only a short 
time in the country. When the authorities considered 
that these had made sufficient money they were sent 
back to Germany and others came to take their places. 
In some cities — Lodz, for example — the situation at 
the beginning was slightly better. Lodz before the war 
had a substantial German population and the Germans 
had great influence in the textile industry. Naturally, 
the Jews, who also were a very important factor in the 
textile industry of the city, had many friends among 
the Germans. After the occupation of Lodz by the 
Nazis and the expropriation of the property of the 
Jews, many Germans in the industry succeeded in get- 
ting appointed as trustees of the factories belonging to 
their Jewish friends. In these instances, of course, the 
situation was quite different; the German trustees knew 
the business and did not try to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the former owners. 

The enterprises under trusteeship were given many 
privileges. The trustees, in principle, were not liable to 
pay the former debts of the businesses under their man- 
agement, while, on the other hand, they were permitted 
to collect the former assets. In most instances, the trus- 
tees were just parasites who knew nothing about the 
management of the business. Former owners were 
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therefore, in many cases, still managing the establish- 
ments as employees of the trustees. 

The abuses of the trustees were such that the almost 
unlimited powers possessed by them had to be in fact 
greatly restricted. A regulation of February 1941 lim- 
ited their powers in many directions. Prior to this regu- 
lation, a trustee could sell the enterprise in his charge, 
obtain credit and incur liabilities on it, and, in general, 
act as if it were his own property. He possessed all the 
rights of ownership and none of its obligations. Since 
the February 1941 regulations, a number of his activ- 
ities require the previous sanction of the trustee head- 
quarters, H.T.O. An agreement has to be obtained 
from the headquarters for any change of ownership, 
and the shareholders must agree to the sale of shares, to 
the incurring of loans, to the joining of cartels, etc. 
This drastic curtailment of the powers of the trustees 
is a clear indication of the extent to which they have 
been abusing their positions. 

To understand the full extent of the German con- 
fiscations just a few figures should be quoted. Over 
35,000 Polish and Jewish enterprises, including 70 
banks, 3,500 textile factories and shops, 800 very large 
concerns, 500 wholesale enterprises, and 8,500 retail 
shops, have been confiscated in Lodz and its district 
alone. In the Warthegau province (outside of Lodz) 
according to its Governor, Herr Greiscr, by the middle 
of 1941, 900 industrial enterprises had passed into Ger- 
man hands while 1,848 were being run by German ad- 
ministrators. By the same time, 923 large commercial 
concerns had passed into German hands and 2,860 more 
were administered by Germans. As regards artisan 
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shops, the figures were 1,152 taken over and 3,000 
administered by trustees. There were 15,000 business 
concerns in the Warthegau before the war. By July 
1941 the number was only 10,500, of which 2,000 
would be permitted until the end of the war to remain 
in Polish hands, the remainder passing on to German 
ownership. Herr Greiser concluded that the Warthe- 
gau justified the confidence placed in it by the Fiihrer 
by conscientiously accomplishing its task. The task was 
the complete elimination of everything Polish in the 
Warthegau. 

The Baltic Germans alone have, since the German 
occupation, received about 3,000 industrial properties, 
more than 2,000 workshops, and 2,500 agricultural 
properties. According to the statement of the German 
officials, in Lodz alone 3,000 German administrators 
were employed to run the confiscated establishments. 

The Jews have, of course, suffered most from the ex- 
propriation policies of the Nazi regime. All the confis- 
cation measures have been applied with a vengeance 
to the Jews. Immediately after the incorporation of the 
western provinces to Germany, a general registration 
of Jewish property was ordered. The order to register 
was soon followed by the appointment of German trus- 
tees to all Jewish property of some value. The former 
Jewish owner was allowed to derive an income of at 
most 250 to 300 marks a month, whatever the value of 
his property might have been. Some Jews continued to 
work in their former enterprises under the control of 
the trustees. Others were expelled from the establish- 
ments altogether. Wherever the Jews continued to 
work in their former businesses, their situation was 
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slightly better because they were in a position to pre- 
vent outright destruction. 

In Upper Silesia where all the important Jewish estab- 
lishments were confiscated, the new owners were re- 
quired to pay monthly installments to the dispossessed 
Jews. After a short period, the new owners stopped 
making these payments. However, owing to the inter- 
vention of the Senior Council of the Jewish Commu- 
nities in Upper Silesia, an order was issued on June 2 5, 
1940, that the new Gentile owners must pay monthly 
installments not to the former Jewish owners but to the 
local city authorities, who would turn this money over 
to the Senior Council. The latter, after deducting some 
contributions for charity, paid the balance to the dis- 
possessed Jews. These monthly incomes of the former 
Jewish owners varied between 250 and 300 reichs- 
marks. 

In the Government General, the situation was 
slightly different. While the registration of all Jewish 
property was ordered here too, outright confiscation 
did not actually occur in all cases. The more important 
industrial and commercial establishments in the Gov- 
ernment General received German trustees and were 
managed by the Germans. But thousands of Jewish es- 
tablishments of lesser importance were still managed by 
their Jewish owners. In the Government General, the 
Aryanization of Jewish property proceeded at a much 
slower pace. The overwhelming majority of Jewish 
business establishments in Poland were small businesses 
and Germans had very little interest in Aryanizing 
them. Of course, in the cities where the ghettos were 
established, the Jews had to give up their businesses 
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situated outside the ghettos. But within the ghettos, the 
jurisdiction over the Jewish business establishments was 
given over to the Jewish Community Councils. Nat- 
urally, all the businesses connected with products that 
were rationed suffered greatly, and only a few stores 
in the ghettos were allowed to sell food or clothing. 
All the others were practically expropriated and were 
forced to close. 

According to the authoritative German weekly, Das 
Reich , the Jews in Poland possessed before the war 
80 per cent of the industry and commerce of Poland. 
Up to the incorporation of Eastern Galicia, the Gov- 
ernment General was about one-third of the former 
Polish Republic. There were, according to the Ger- 
man paper, about 150,000 commercial establishments 
in the Government General in which only 200,000 
people were employed. These figures show how small 
the average commercial establishment in Poland was. 
Characteristic of the East and, especially, of the Gov- 
ernment General was the so-called “ one-man estab- 
lishment.” About 80 per cent of all the establishments 
were of that type. The number of the large establish- 
ments was relatively small. There were only about 
5,000 of them in the Government General. It is these 
that were of interest to the German businessmen. The 
German businessmen have organized themselves into a 
special organization and have appropriated the most im- 
portant establishments for themselves. The position of 
the Jews is, according to the German paper, still one of 
great importance. Although they have mostly been 
eliminated from wholesale trade, the Jewish element in 
retail is still large. According to the German estimate. 
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more than 50 per cent of all retail establishments are 
still in the hands of Jews. 

In the incorporated area the trustee headquarters 
(H.T.O.) has created a special institution to place Ger- 
man merchants in businesses taken away from Poles and 
Jews. This institution, called “ Handelsaufbau ” (Com- 
mercial Reconstruction), had its branches in the most 
important cities of the annexed areas. Preference was 
given to the racial Germans of Poland, then came the 
Baltic Germans, then the Germans of Bessarabia and 
Bukovina, and finally the Germans of the Reich. 

In order to bring about greater emigration of the 
German businessmen to the East, the German author- 
ities have issued a special tax legislation. Credits are 
granted to all businessmen wanting to settle in the East. 
These credits arc guaranteed by the Reich Govern- 
ment. Moreover, a whole system of special subsidies 
and financial loans has been devised and a German busi- 
nessman can obtain almost any amount of money at an 
interest of 1 or 2 per cent a year at most. Furthermore, 
the Reich Commissar of Prices has issued a decree for- 
bidding the increase of prices so as to maintain in Po- 
land a lower price level than in the Reich and thus make 
settlement in the East attractive. In addition, the trus- 
tees appointed as managers of the commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments have been given all facilities for 
the acquisition of the establishments. 

Especially important from the German point of view 
was the Upper Silesian industry. In January 1941, by 
a decree of Hitler, Silesia was divided into two separate 
provinces — Upper and Lower Silesia. The former has 
Breslau as its administrative center, the latter has Kato- 
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wice as its capital. The new province of Upper Silesia 
comprises not only the territories which belonged to 
the Polish Republic but also some industrial regions 
which after the partition of Silesia in 1922 remained on 
the German side. 

As a result of the new administrative division, the 
province of Upper Silesia has a population of 4,500,000 
inhabitants and is almost entirely industrial. The rea- 
son given by the Germans for the new division of the 
Silesian province was that it was territorially too large 
and economically mixed. The industrial sections were 
therefore separated from the more agricultural parts of 
the province. Naturally, there were also political rea- 
sons behind this administrative reorganization. The 
province of Upper Silesia is predominantly Polish, 
while the population of Lower Silesia is mostly German. 

Upper Silesia is very rich in natural resources. The 
province produces coal, iron, zinc, and has important 
chemical factories. It produces at present about 80,- 
000,000 tons of coal per year and enough zinc to be 
able to cover the entire German demand. It has a pro- 
ductive capacity of iron which is almost equal to that 
of the Ruhr. Upper Silesia is one of the most important 
industrial provinces of Greater Germany and is essen- 
tial to the German war machine. Since the German oc- 
cupation, the production in Upper Silesia, according 
to German figures, has been increased by more than 10 
per cent. Also, steps have been taken to concentrate the 
financial control of the entire area in the hands of Nazi 
state capitalism. The Germans are tending toward the 
unification of the whole coal-mining area situated partly 
in Silesia and partly in adjacent territories under Ger- 
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man leadership and within the framework of a central 
political and economic organization. 

While Germany, in pursuing her New Order, has 
adhered to the principle that Europe should be free 
from the influence of foreign capital, at the same time 
she has replaced this capital by direct or indirect Ger- 
man control of the financial and business concerns 
throughout Europe. 

This was achieved by acquiring the shares of com- 
panies engaged in the key industries of a country or 
by taking over financial control by opening new banks 
and financial institutions. In Upper Silesia, French cap- 
ital was slowly eliminated and control of the mines was 
taken over by the Hermann Goring Werke. The Her- 
mann Goring Werke had at the end of 1941 an esti- 
mated capital of 600,000,000 marks and was one of the 
greatest concerns in the world. 

All the factories in the Government General that 
were Polish state property, and which since the Ger- 
man occupation have been administered by trustees, 
were united into one company called “ Die Werke dcs 
General Gouvcrncmcnt A.G.” (Industries of the Gov- 
ernment General) with a government official at its 
head. This company is similar to the Hermann Goring 
Werke, which took over the former Polish state prop- 
erty in the incorporated area. 

Die Werke des General Gouvernement A.G. is 
constantly growing, and at the beginning of 1941 it 
took over the important chemical industry of Moscica. 
Also the nine largest factories of agricultural machin- 
ery in the Government General were united in one 
huge corporation. 
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This centralization of industry had two aims. First, it 
permitted a greater control over industry. The less ef- 
ficient establishments were closed and their machinery 
dismantled and transferred. The more efficient estab- 
lishments were enlarged and new machinery installed, 
and production was increased. Centralization of indus- 
try also made the expropriation of Polish and Jewish 
property much easier. The larger establishments were 
put under one general administration, and the smaller 
ones as long as they were permitted to exist met with 
all kinds of administrative chicanery. Small Polish and 
Jewish factories were very often denied raw materials 
so that they finally were compelled to close down. In 
the smaller factories where there were German trustees, 
the raw material situation was much better. This was 
considered an excellent way to remunerate the loyal 
Nazi followers for their services. Several thousand 
Nazis thus lived on the fat of the land, getting enriched 
without doing any useful work. 

Immediately after the occupation, the Germans pro- 
ceeded to put Polish industry under strict supervision. 
In the Government General, for the most important in- 
dustries special central control offices have been created. 
By a decree of April 12, 1940, a central office was set 
up to supervise and control the textile industry and 
trade. This office was placed under the Economic De- 
partment of the Government General. It regulated not 
only the production of textile goods but also their pur- 
chase, sale, export, etc. The office for the textile in- 
dustry supplied the raw material for the production, 
and thus by denying supplies could without actual con- 
fiscation stop all work in a factory belonging to a Pole 
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or a Jew. The office for the textile industry also issued 
permits for the management of a textile factory as well 
as for the management of a store and the opening of new 
branches. Also, the prices of the textile industry were 
strictly controlled. Of course, the most important tex- 
tile factories in Poland were not in the territory of the 
Government General but in Lodz, which has been in- 
corporated into the Greater Reich. As a matter of fact 
the industrial importance of Lodz was the main reason 
for its incorporation into the Reich. In Lodz all the 
Jewish factories have been confiscated and German 
trustees put in charge. Also, some of the Polish textile 
factories were put in charge of German trustees. The 
textile industry of Lodz was indeed of great importance 
to the general German economy. The output of Lodz 
represented about one-eighth of the productive capac- 
ity of the textile industry of Greater Germany. How- 
ever, Lodz produced in 1940 and 1941 only one-third 
of its potential output because of lack of raw material. 
This gave the Germans an excuse further to centralize 
the textile industry and to organize 40 of the largest 
textile factories of Lodz into a cartel under German 
management. Most of these factories previously be- 
longed to Jews, who were the greatest single factor in 
the textile industry in pre-war Poland. Thousands of 
Jews from the incorporated areas and especially from 
Lodz who fled to the Government General were de- 
prived of all means of existence there. It was extremely 
difficult for them to get any money from the incor- 
porated area. While, in principle, the residents of the 
Government General coming from the incorporated 
area were allowed to receive some money from their 
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businesses, this was made subject to special permits is- 
sued by the currency authorities. Lodz was considered 
a foreign country and very few Jews who fled from 
Lodz to the Government General succeeded in getting 
any money from their establishments managed by the 
German trustees. 

Difficulties due to the division of German-occupied 
Poland also developed in the coal industry. Although 
the acquisition of the coal and lignite deposits in Poland 
and Czechoslovakia gave Germany the largest coal- 
production capacity in Europe, there was a severe coal 
shortage in Poland. This shortage was largely due to 
the inadequacies of transportation facilities and the al- 
most unlimited demands of the German war machine. 
At least four tons of coal are required for one ton of 
synthetic oil. And the manufacturing of buna, plastics, 
and aluminum requires enormous quantities of coal. At 
the same time a shortage of miners developed and the 
decline of output per man hour made it difficult to main- 
tain the normal output. 

We have already mentioned the importance of the 
Silesian coal mines for the German economy. The Pol- 
ish output per man hour was before the war among the 
highest in Europe. However, the shortage of coal in 
Poland during the winters of 1939, 1940, and 1941 was 
much greater than in Germany. Most of the Silesian 
coal was exported to Germany and used there for the 
necessities of the German war machine. The fuel situa- 
tion in Poland, even in the incorporated parts of 
the country, was serious. In the Government General 
territory it was tragic. Thousands of people have actu- 
ally frozen to death because of the lack of coal. The 
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authorities of the Government General have set up a 
central coal office and issued various decrees limiting 
the use of coal. The strict rationing of coal was intro- 
duced on the first day of the German occupation. But 
the Government General has not been able to avoid the 
great difficulties resulting from the cutting off of the 
Silesian mines from the rest of the former Polish terri- 
tory. 

Special control offices have also been set up in the 
metal industry , leather and fur industry , mineral oil, 
soap, and practically all other important industries in 
the country. This resulted in endless formalities in the 
obtaining of permits to deal in such materials. Every 
detail is controlled and all production and trade as 
well as prices are put under the supervision of govern- 
ment officials. No one is allowed to build a factory 

* 

or open a store without a special permit issued by the 
authorities. No one can sell a store or a factory with- 
out the knowledge of the German officials. 

Similar control was also established in real estate. All 
sales of real estate or mortgaging of buildings require 
special permits. The competition factor is completely 
eliminated and all economic transactions are strictly 
regulated by officials. The plans of production, prices, 
and trade are regulated by special decrees of the au- 
thorities. In order to centralize the exploitation of all 
economic resources of the Government General a 
central “ Economic Board of the Government Gen- 
eral ” was set up by a decree of July 1 940. The Eco- 
nomic Board is headed by the Governor General 
himself and is composed of the heads of the various 
economic departments, and others appointed by the 
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Governor General. )This ls t ^ ie territories’ central 
economic body, where the general policies are de- 
cided. The offices of the Four-Year Plan which existed 
in the Government General after the German occupa- 
tion were abolished by the middle of 1 940. All matters 
which previously were under the jurisdiction of the 
Four- Year Plan offices have been divided between the 
various economic departments of the Government 
General. 

Thus the Germans have, in the more than two years 
of occupation, obtained almost complete control over 
the industry of Poland, in the incorporated area as well 
as in the Government General. The two main instru- 
ments were direct confiscation and centralization. The 
so-called “economic adjustment” that the Nazi press 
is constantly writing about is for the most part pure 
invention. Industrial production has increased only in 
some sections of the country. For instance, in the so- 
called industrial triangle between the San and Vistula 
Rivers the industrial production has tripled, owing to 
new machinery and better methods. But all this produc- 
tion is for war purposes and has not increased the wel- 
fare of the country, especially while low wages are 
being maintained. According to German sources only 
250 of the 350 Warsaw factories were active at the end 
of 1941. The situation is much worse elsewhere and 
the general industrial production of the country is 
considerably lower than in 1939. 

• — • 

X _Thc Nazis immediately after the occupation of Po- 
land applied to the Jews a policy of confiscation of 
property, of expropriation and forced labor camps. The 
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Jews of Poland have been treated by the Nazis even 
worse than the Jews of Germany or of the other coun- 
tries under German domination. While it took the 
Nazis several years to exterminate economically the 
German Jews, they attempted to do it in Poland almost 
at once. Immediately after the occupation, all Jewish 
deposits and banking accounts were blockedj^nd the 
banks were not permitted to pay out more than 250 
zlotys a week to Jewish depositors. The Jews were or- 
dered to deposit on account with a bank or a credit in- 
stitution all currency in their possession exceeding 2,000 
zlotys. Thus no Jew could retain in cash more than 
2,000 zlotys, and no Jew could receive more than 250 
zlotys a week from his blocked account, irrespective of 
the amount of his deposit. No Jew could receive a 
direct cash payment of more than 500 zlotys. Those 
rules were applied to Jews in the incorporated areas as 
well as in the Government General. 

" [While the general German law established a rule that 
no Jew could withdraw from his deposit more than 500 
marks a month, which would correspond to the 1,000 
zlotys a month which a Polish Jew could withdraw 
from his deposit in Poland, many exceptions were made 
in Germany in individual cases] Actually^. Germany 
the authorities gave to individual Jews permission to 
withdraw from their deposits sums in accordance with 
their previous standard of living. In Germany, the with- 
drawal of deposits was therefore greatly individualized. 
In Poland, no such exceptions were permitted mdfthe 
general rule of 250 zlotys a week applied universally, 
ancfdie authorities did not take into consideration the 
previous standard of living of the individual Jcws^Also, 
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the rule that all payments exceeding 500 zlotys in cash 
could not be made to the Jews personally did not exist 
in Germany or in other German-occupied countries. 
;T£us, the Polish Jews were in the estimation of the 
Nazis considered a “ lower race ” than the German or 
the Western European Jews?) 

A decree of January 21/1940, ordered the registra- 
tion of all Jewish propery. Jewish property was defined 
as follows: ( 1 ) the property of Jews who were Polish 
citizens before the war as well as the property of state- 
less Jews and Jews married to non-Jews; (2) the prop- 
erty of partnership firms in which more than one-half 
of the partners were Jews, and cases of limited partner- 
ship if more than one-half of the personally liable part- 
ners were Jews; (3) the property of corporations in 
which Jews comprised more than 25 per cent or the 
board of which included a Jew. 

The property that was ordered to be registered in- 
cluded movable and immovable property, as well as 
claims, shares, and equities and other interests. 

A further step in the expropriation of Jewish prop- 
erty was the introduction of compulsory management 
of Jewish real estate. On August 1, 1940, all rents were 
to be paid to a special treasury and the payments of any 
sum to the owners depended entirely on the decision of 
the German authorities. 

ffeforc the introduction of the ghettos, it was stated 
that all buildings belonging to Jews in the Government 
General would receive German trustees. However, 
after the ghettos had been established in various cities, 
the Jewish Community Councils received the right of 
management of all Jewish real estate within the ghettos. 
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^ Wherever the Jews were expelled in great masses 
from the cities like Krakow, they were refused the 
right to take with them most of their belongings) ^These 
were left for sale to the German trustees. It is easy to 
imagine how much the Jews have received for their be- 
longings. This also amounted actually to confiscation 
of Jewish property. 

^The attitude of the Nazis from the beginning of the 
German occupation has been that all Jewish property 
may be confiscated at any moment. The Jews have no 
right to own any property and it is up to the Germans 
to take it away at will. The first to be confiscated was 
gold, jewelry, and foreign exchange found in banks. 
The property belonging to Polish Jews in Germany 
was also confiscated by the Reich authorities^ Trustees 
were appointed to manage this proper^ All property 
belonging to Polish Jews in Germany except strictly 
personal belongings and money up to 1,000 German 
marks was expropriated and put under the management 
of trustees. Another means of expropriation of Jewish 
property was through taxation. A special decree was 
issued depriving all Jewish organizations and institu- 
tions of tax exemptions and tax reductions. All re- 
ductions and exemptions hitherto granted to Jewish 
religious communities and Jewish institutions and so- 
cieties were revoked. 

According to the Polish legislation, a great number 
of cultural and religious institutions, foundations, and 
organizations of general welfare enjoyed either a com- 
plete exemption or reductions in taxes. The Polish legis- 
lation applied to all these institutions, whatever their 
nationality might be. The German decree left the ex- 
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emptions and reductions for the German, Polish, and 
Ukrainian institutions, but the Jews could not benefit 
from them any longer. This decree made the existence 
of charitable and welfare institutions for Jews most 
difficult and sooner or later most of them would be 
compelled to close because of their inability to pay the 
heavy taxes imposed by the Germans. 

Agriculture 

^Poland is primarily an agrarian country. This is true 
not only in an economic sense, agriculture providing a 
livelihood for the vast majority of the people, but it is 
true also of the psychological, political, and social out- 
look of the country. Polish economic life is determined 

* 

at present, as it always was in the past, by the situation 
of the farmers. As compared with other countries, the 
percentage of cultivated land in Poland was relatively 
higE^Of the total area of Poland 67.5 per cent is utilized 
for agriculture, 22 per cent is forest, 10.5 per cent is 
barren soil, urban land, roads, etc. According to the 
census of 1 93 1 , the arable land is 49 per cent of the total 
area, 10 per cent being meadows, 7 per cent pastures, 
and 1 .5 per cent orchards and market gardens. The per- 
centage of land used for agriculture in Poland is much 
higher than in Germany — 67.5 per cent in Poland as 
compared with 43.7 per cent in Germany. 

The principal crops raised in Poland are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, potatoes, and sugar beets. Especially im- 
portant are the crops of rye and potatoes. The chief 
agricultural exports before the war were rye and barley. 

Before the war, a very acute agrarian problem existed 
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in Poland, especially in the Central provinces of the 
country. The majority of agricultural holdings con- 
tained no more than five hectares of land, too little to 
support a family. The greatest parceling of land existed 
in the territories which following the German occupa- 
tion in 1939 were made into the Government General. 
The richest sections of the country where the best 
methods of agricultural production were applied had 
been annexed by Germany in October 1939. The East- 
ern part of Poland, which in 1939 came under Russian 
domination and in 1941 was occupied by Germany, is 
very rich in agricultural land, but the methods of pro- 
duction there are quite primitive, and it is therefore 
hardly self-sufficient in agricultural products. 

Thus the exports of agricultural products that Po- 
land provided before the war came mainly from the 
Western provinces now incorporated into Germany 
and especially from the province of Posen, now called 
the Warthegau. 

With the division of the country into three parts,' the 
whole agricultural equilibrium which existed in pre- 
war Poland was destroyed. The Germans by sep- 
arating the Western provinces from Central Poland 
have created an artificial economic unit — the Govern- 


ment General — which neither industrially nor agricul- 
turally could ever be self-sufficient if the people were 
allowed a minimum human standard of living. This part 
of the country is the poorest in natural resources and, 


being separated from the richer Polish provinces, is 
necessarily condemned to economic poverty. 

In the plan of the Germans, the annexed territory 
is to become the granary of the Greater Reich?} In 
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pre-war Poland the territory now included in the 
Warthegau province had a grain surplus of 200,000 
tons a year. According to the German estimates, by 
raising the yield per acre to the average German level, 
there would be a grain surplus of 1,000,000 tons. If the 
potato crop could be raised to the level of the average 
Reich yield (150 quintals per hectare as against 138 
quintals in Poland), the Germans expect to have an 
annual surplus of 8 to 10,000,000 quintals. 

Poland, before the war, exported large quantities of 
wheat and other agricultural products. The average an- 
nual production of wheat in the years 1934-8 was about 
20,000,000 quintals; of rye, 65,000,000 quintals; of bar- 
ley, some 14,000,000 quintals; of oats, about 26,000,000 
quintals; and of potatoes nearly 350,000,000 quintals. 
Poland’s livestock numbered 10,000,000 head of horned 
cattle, 7,500,000 pigs, and 3,500,000 sheep. Her total 
export of agricultural products in 1938 amounted to 
955,000 tons, of livestock to 1,800,000 head. 

In 1938 apart from building up reserves, Poland con- 
tinued to export 238,000 tons of wheat (as compared 
with 377,000 tons in 1936); 108,000 tons of rye; 85,000 
tons of sugar; 13,000 tons of butter; 20,000 tons of 
meat; 29,000 tons of eggs; and 266,000 pigs. 

She war brought about considerable destruction of 
agricultural products. Millions of peasants had been 
mobilized and could not produce as in previous years. 
After the Western provinces had been incorporated, 
the Germans insisted j>n a large export of agricultural 
products to Germany.f Before the war the Western 
provinces exported about 200,000 tons of grain. Gau- 
leiter Artur Greiser announced, in his speech celebrat- 
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ing the anniversary of the incorporation of the Western 
Polish provinces into Germany, that the Warthegau 
alone had during the year delivered to Germany 700,- 
000 tons of bread and grain from the harvest of 1 940, 
and he assured the Germans that in the future the prov- 
ince would do much better and would become the gran- 
ary of the Greater Reich. In the same speech, Mr. 
Greiser also stated that an exchange of land between 
Poles and Germans would be effected so that the Ger- 
mans now possessing bad land would receive the good 
land of the Poles who still remained in Posen, and whose 
property would be expropriated. The German was 
the master in the country, he affirmed, and the Pole the 
servant. The German was a full-fledged citizen; the 
Pole was under “ protection ” and only in exceptional 
instances could he become a citizen. This would depend 
upon his individual attitude toward the German au- 
thorities. 

According to the German forecast, in the year 1941 
800,000 tons of grain were to be sent from the annexed 
provinces to Germany. 

In order to achieve a higher yield per acre, the Ger- 
mans endeavored to increase the use of artificial fertiliz- 
ers. Because of the lack of superphosphates they relied 
almost exclusively on the use of nitrates. They also en- 
couraged the use of heavier agricultural machinery, 
such as tractors and tractor-drawn implements, and 
organized special courses for the German settlers in the 
incorporated areas to acquaint them with mechanized 
methods of agriculture. The slogan of the Germans 
was “ Technique will conquer the agricultural lands 
of the East.” 
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In spire of all those efforts, the first year gave rather 
discouraging results. It is true that the weather condi- 
tions were only average and that the harvest throughout 
Europe was rather poor; but it is also easy to under- 
stand that the new settlers, not knowing the land and 
used to different conditions, could hardly in the first 
year produce as much as those who had been on the 
same land for generations. Pre-war agriculture in West- 
ern Poland was on a relatively high level, and greater 
use of machinery could increase only to a small degree 
the yield per acre. 

The fact, therefore, that the Germans, instead of 
200,000 tons (which was the export of those provinces 
before the war), have exported 700,000 tons of grain, 
does not indicate greater production but a smaller con- 
sumption of the native population. The population in 
the Western Polish provinces received insufficient food 
rations, and therefore the export could be increased. 

From the Nazi occupation until the end of 1941 an 
estimated 1,500,000 Poles and Jews were expelled from 
the Western provinces incorporated into the Reich, and 
about 500,000 Germans were settled there. A decree 
issued by Marshal Goring in February 1940 ordered 
the confiscation in the incorporated territories of all 
land belonging to Poles and Jews. While the decree 
could not be fully enforced because of the lack of Ger- 
man settlers, it provided a legal basis for the future 
expropriation and expulsion at will by the German 
authorities. 

'Jfhus, in principle, all the land in annexed provinces 
owned by Poles and Jews has been expropriated and the 
farms have been placed under government control. All 
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branches of agriculture, including gardening, food gar- 
dens, and fisheries, and also all the industries dealing 
with producing and the distribution of agricultural 
products, were put under the control of the Nazi offi- 
cials. -Farmers cultivating more than 100 hectares were 
forced to keep a German controller on their premises, 
who had access to all books and accounts. The most 
severe fines and penalties were imposed for not deliver- 
ing the full quota of crops. 

The general quota per hectare (two and a half acres) 
imposed on the farmers was six and a half quintals of 
grain and 30 quintals of potatoes. In most cases, this 
constituted more than 50 per cent of the yield. Taking 
into account the need for seeds, very little remained for 
the consumption of the farmers themselves and prac- 
tically nothing for them to sell. However, this system 
of rigid quotas imposed on farmers has met with little 
success. Many farmers have succeeded in evading the 
quotas and in selling on the black market. Great diffi- 
culties have developed in the cities because of the lack 
of agricultural products, and especially the poorer 
classes that could not afford to pay exorbitant prices 
have been hard hit. 

The harvest was less than normal in 1940. The 
months of May and June 1940 were in Poland very hot 
and dry, while July and August were exceedingly wet. 
The German authorities were compelled to use other 
methods than the strict quota system. One of these 
methods was that, when a village seemed to be particu- 
larly reluctant to supply food to the authorities, the 
Nazis used to imprison the priest of the village and hold 
him as a hostage until the required food was delivered. 
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Sometimes they established a barter system, luring the 
farmers by giving them tobacco, alcohol, and other 
products desired by the farmers. In Germany proper, 
agricultural co-operatives were looked upon with great 
disfavor by the Nazis. In the Polish incorporated areas, 
on the contrary, the Germans supported these co-op- 
eratives because it was easier to obtain agricultural prod- 
ucts through them. The Nazis also sought to ruin the 
Polish and Jewish grain commerce by supporting agri- 
cultural co-operatives. The general administration of 
the farm problem in the incorporated areas as well as in 
the Government General showed complete inability 
on the part of the Germans to understand the farmer, 
his psychology and his way of doing business. 

The civil German administration seems to have been 
very inefficient in bringing food to the cities. Of course 
there always was the very simple remedy of further 
cutting the rations allowed to Poles and Jews. But this 
remedy also had its limitations. The Germans proved 
their total incapacity to control the Polish farmer and 
to compel him to deliver his products. In spite of the 
barbaric punishment that the Nazis inflicted on the 
farmers whom they succeeded in apprehending, they 
were practically powerless to prevent the so-called il- 
legal trade of agricultural products. The result was that 
those who could afford to pay the prices could buy any 
quantity of farm products, while the great mass of the 
population suffered hunger and very often was unable 
to get even the meager rations that the Germans granted 
to Poles and Jews. 

Fn the Government General the entire food industry 
was under the control of the agricultural department of 
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the Government General. All exports of agricultural 
products were forbidden and all agricultural produc- 
tion and agricultural industries were put under the su- 
pervision of the authorities. A central bureau of seeds 
was also established. The peasants were ordered to de- 
liver their crops to the Central Agricultural Board and 
were permitted to retain only a fraction of them for 
themselvcs/for sowing purposes. At first a rigid quota 
was established. The quota that prevailed in 1940 was 
six and a half quintals per hectare of grain sown and 30 
quintals of potatoes per hectare planted. This was the 
same quota that was established in the incorporated 
area. In the Government General this quota was pro- 
portionately even much higher than in the incorporated 
area because of the lower yield per hectare in the Gov- 
ernment General due to more primitive agricultural 
methods of cultivation. It is rather surprising that the 
Germans did not at once understand that the quota 
must be flexible, and that a farmer owning a small 
farm could not deliver the same amount per hectare as 
a great landowner in possession of an estate of hundreds 
of hectares. This only shows the inefficiency and in- 
competence of the civilian regime that was established 
in Poland. The Central Agricultural Board of the Gov- 
ernment General finally understood that the rigid quota 
system could not be applied to all types of land. The 
Board was empowered to establish special quotas for 
various types of land. The Central Agricultural Board 
also decreed that all estates over 100 hectares would be 
supervised by special delegates appointed by the Nazi 
county or district chiefs. In spite of these vexatious 
measures taken against the farmers, the food situation 
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on the farms was still much better than the situation in 
the cities. 

At the beginning of 1941, a ten-year plan for the 
agricultural development of the Government General 
was outlined by the German authorities. The basis of 
the plan was to intensify the agricultural production 
and introduce modern methods of cultivation so as to 
raise the yield per hectare to the level of Western 
Europe. According to the plan, great areas were to be 
reclaimed by the regulation of rivers and other anti- 
flood measures. The increase in cultivated land through 
application of modern methods of drying of land was 
estimated by the Germans at about 8,000 acres a year. 
Allegedly, already 300,000 acres of land have been 
put into cultivation by German experts and have re- 
ceived the benefit of modern methods. A special ex- 
perimental station has been created for scientific agri- 
cultural research, and according to the German press 
1 2 factories of agricultural machinery have been opened 
in the Government General. The budget of the Gov- 
ernment General for 1941 provided 57,000,000 zlotys 
for this purpose. Special emphasis was laid on the in- 
crease of the use of artificial fertilizers. 


^)ne of the main difficulties in the Polish farm system 
was the strip farming which prevailed throughout most 
of the country. Under the Polish system of inheritance, 
a father bequeathed his land equally among his heirs 
and the result was that the land was being constantly di- 


vided. The Polish countryside was literally a crazy 
quilt of tiny fields?.Oftcn a farmer had as much as 60 
strips of land two yards in width scattered several miles 
apart.^uch a system of land tenure made efficient farm- 
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ing impossible. Hours of time were consumed in walk- 
ing from one strip to another. The use of agricultural 
machinery under those conditions was virtually impos- 
sible and much land was wasted in boundariesiOne o^f 
the Polish Government’s most fundamental agrarian 
measures, especially in the last years of the existence of 
the Polish Republic, was the consolidation or the com- 
massation of these strips. The Germans claimed that 
they were continuing this policy of consolidation and 
that soon all the holdings would be contingent and thus 
a more rational exploitation of land would be made pos- 
sible. 

This work of consolidation was especially important 
in the Government General, where the number of 
small holdings was particularly large. According to 
pre-war statistics, in the Krakow province 85.5 per 
cent and in the Kielce province 69.2 per cent of all 
agricultural holdings consisted of holdings of less than 
five hectares. At the same time there were only 27 per 
cent of such holdings in the Posen province, at present 
incorporated in the Greater Reich. The Germans have 
announced that in a very short time about 3,000,000 
hectares of land will be consolidated in the Govern- 
ment General. It should be noted that in the three years 
from 1935 to 1938 the Polish authorities succeeded in 
consolidating 1,300,000 hectares of land, and that since 
1919 Poland had consolidated more than 5,000,000 hec- 
tares. In this respect, therefore, the German ten-year 
plan provided a continuation of the policies inaugurated 
by the Polish authorities. 

^he Germans will probably succeed in consolidating 
the agricultural holdings in a much shorter time than 
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the Poles would ever have done, but this is because 
of the ruthless methods used by the Nazis. Nevertheless, 
if the Germans do consolidate the peasant holdings, a 
more rational exploitation of the land will thus be made 

In one of his speeches, the Governor General Dr. 
Frank boasted that the Government General was self- 
sufficient. If this claim of Dr. Frank should be correct 
and the Government General be self-sufficient agricul- 
turally, this can be accomplished only through the star- 
vation of the local population. It is true that the faulty 
agrarian system is partly responsible for the poverty 
prevailing among the peasants of the Government Gen- 
eral. 

Jut only after a considerable length of time and by 
using forcible methods will the Germans be able to 
greatly increase the agricultural production: 

Forests 

(The Polish forests were always one of the most im- 
portant factors in the general economic life of Poland. 
The forests covered an area of about 8,200,000 hectares, 
or 2 2 per cent of the country’s total area. The yearly 
production of timber amounted to 18,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 cubic meters, of which about 40 per cent was 
used industrially. The lumber export of Poland reached 
in the last pre-war years about 1 8 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total exports. The forests belonged to three 
groups: state-owned forests, with an area of 3,200,000 
hectares; forests belonging to large estates, 4,100,000 
hectares; and those owned by farmers, about 900,- 
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ooo hectares. After the German occupation, the Nazis 
immediately confiscated the entire state-owned prop- 
erty, including the forests. At the end of January 1940, 
an order came from Germany to the Government Gen- 
eral that 4,300,000 cubic meters of timber and railroad 
ties and 1,400,000 cubic meters of paper pulp were to 
be exported during the year to the Reich. In order to 
obtain those quantities, about two and a half times as 
much timber had to be cut during the year as the 
normal amount cut. This meant a devastation of the 
Polish forests, but the German authorities did not care 
about the rational exploitation of Polish national re- 
sources and were determined to satisfy the great needs 
of the Reich for timber. 

In the Gorina-Frank circular it was said that “ the 
most intensified exploitation of forests possible for the 
time being, ignoring the demands of rational forest 
economy,” should be followed by the German authori- 
ties of the Government General. It is true the Germans 
denied the existence of such a circular, but the actual 
policies followed by the authorities in the Government 
General were in accordance with the terms of the cir- 
cular. In the years of 1939 and 1940 over 12,000,000 
cubic meters of wood were cut, whereas the estimated 
annual increase in the forests of the Government Gen- 
eral amounted to some 4,100,000 cubic meters. This 
meant that about three times as much wood was cut as 
the natural increase. In a few years, such a policy would 
lead to the deforestation of the country with all the 
consequences which have been experienced so painfully 
in the Middle West of the United States. In the in- 
corporated areas, the German authorities confiscated 
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all the forests belonging not only to the Polish state but 
also to the Polish landowners. The Nazi increased the 
timber cutting by 50 per cent over the pre-war rates, 
which were based on the principle of rational forest 
economy. 

The entire purchase as well as the sawing of lum- 
ber was originally to be awarded to a few German 
merchants. But by the end of February 1940 the Nazis 
realized the impracticability of this procedure and have 
left some sawmills to Polish concerns. To purchase any 
kind of lumber, one had to apply for permission to the 
office of building control supervising the sale of all con- 
struction material. The office investigated the applica- 
tions, and if they were found justified it issued permits 
for strictly defined properties and qualities of material. 
The consumer had to present that permit to the retailer, 
who in turn presented it to the wholesaler. 

' In brief, the Nazis since thciiccupation of the Polish 
territory have followed a policy of devastation of Pol- 
ish forests. The sale of timber has been strictly con- 
trolled so that only a minimum would be used for local 

J 

needs. The result has been that the Polish population 
has suffered from cold during the severe winter months 
while most of the timber of the country has been ex- 
ported to Germany. 

Especially the large Polish cities suffered from cold. 
The smaller towns and villages could get fuel much 
more easily from the neighboring forests in spite of the 
strict control and the severe punishments the German 
authorities imposed upon those who were caught taking 
wood from the forest. 1 The fuel situation became so 
tragic during the winter of 1 940-1 in cities like War- 
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saw and Krakow that even the Nazi authorities had to 
relinquish some of their rules before the end of the 
winter. 

Since the Nazi occupation, the agricultural and forest 
exploitation of Poland has been determined entirely by 
the needs of the Germans and the German war ma- 
chine. Little concern has been shown for the local popu- 
lation, and the Goring-Frank circular has been carried 
out to the letter. Some improvement in the methods of 
agricultural exploitation occurred during 1941, but this 
was brought about by forced labor.’ In spite of all that, 
the peasants were still in a more favorable situation than 
other social classes of the Polish population, the food 
and fuel situation in the villages being naturally much 
better than in the large cities. 

Finances 

'^)nc of the main instruments of the “ scientific loot- 
ing ” of the German-occupied countries has been the 
manipulation by the Nazis of the currencies of those 
countries. In the occupied countries, the population has 
been called upon to pay the cost of the occupation. In 
some countries, like France, the contribution exacted 
from the population has greatly exceeded the cost of the 
occupation. It is very difficult to evaluate how much the 
Polish population is actually paying for maintaining 
the forces of occupation. Poland is a poor country and 
the methods used in the West, in France, Belgium, or 
Holland, could hardly be applied there. However, the 
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manipulation of currencies and artificial rates of ex- 
change so widely used by the Germans in all occupied 
countries as a means of exploiting and acquiring eco- 
nomic control over these countries has also found appli- 
cation in Poland. 

The rate of exchange of the reichsmark was fixed 
very high — two zlotys to the mark. This constituted 
an overvaluation of the mark as compared with the pre- 
war (effective, not official) rate of exchange of about 
3 3 per cent. The value of the mark in terms of purchas- 
ing power, especially of food and clothing, was even 
much greater because of the low prices prevailing in 
Poland. It was estimated that a mark could buy in 
Poland 76 per cent more food than in Germany. It is 
clear that that constituted a strong incentive for Ger- 
mans to go to Poland and buy all the available products 
there, an incentive that will persist unless there is a 
heavy rise in the Polish prices. This rise is, however, 
being prevented by the Nazis by a rigid control of 
prices. 

Another means of economic exploitation used by the 
Germans throughout Europe is inflation. In the Gov- 
ernment General, a Bank of Issues was created with the 
right to issue bank notes. The former zloty had to be 
exchanged against the new bank notes, which became 
the only legal tender in the Government General. The 
Bank of Issues of Poland began to function April 1, 
1940. While the president and vice-president of the 
Bank were Poles, the actual head was a German and 
the Bank was controlled by the German authorities. 
The new Bank started out entirely without gold re- 
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serves. Instead, according to its statutes, its notes were 
covered by its discount transactions and by its holdings 
of German marks. 

However, the Nazi authorities realized that even 
they could not enforce the exchange of the old zloty 
notes or maintain the stability of the new currency by 
basing it on securities such as these. They therefore in- 
troduced, to serve as cover, a compulsory mortgage of 
up to 3,000,000,000 zlotys on land property. The real 
property of the country was thus mortgaged so as to 
provide security for the new currency, which com- 
pletely lacked all gold cover. 

The fact that the territory of Poland has been di- 
vided by the Nazis in two parts with different curren- 
cies has created additional exchange diflicuties. An in- 
habitant of Krakow, for instance, who desires to buy 
coal in Upper Silesia or textiles in Lodz must also, in 
addition to all kinds of permits, get permission for the 
exchange of currency. As far as the people of the Gov- 
ernment General are concerned, from the point of 
view of currency exchange Germany and the incorpo- 
rated areas are foreign countries. The difficulties con- 
nected with the currency exchange permits are even 
greater than those of import and export permits of 
goods. Moreover, the Government General has very 
little to export and its commercial balance must neces- 
sarily be a passive one. 

Banking in Poland has been practically destroyed by 
the war and the German occupation. A bank with its 
documents lost is in a hopeless condition. Some archives 
of large banks and insurance companies removed from 
Warsaw were lost in transit. Others have been destroyed 
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by bombardment and fires. A great percentage of the 
investments of the banks in Poland were placed in gov- 
ernment securities or in mortgages, or in houses which 
have been destroyed. Moreover, the Polish banks in the 
incorporated area have rapidly been taken over by the 
German banks. The absorption has been so unrestrained 
and abrupt that even the Nazi authorities have had to 
intervene and prohibit German interference in banks 
without authorization by the Government, “ because 
of numerous arbitrary actions.” 

The Warsaw banks have been practically deprived 
of their interests in the incorporated area. Their activi- 
ties are restricted to the Government General, whose 
economy gives little scope for private banking. 

The German legislation forbade all banks except the 
Bank of Issues to deal in foreign exchange, and all for- 
eign currency had to be converted into zlotys. Decrees 
of the Government General established a central office 
supervising all banking institutions in the area. This 
office was given very comprehensive powers of control 
of banks, supervision over transfer of property, regu- 
lation of competition, fixing of interest rates, appoint- 
ment of bank commissioners, etc. Practically all the 
banks of any importance are supervised by special com- 
missioners appointed by the Nazi authorities. 

We have already mentioned that the mark was made 
the only legal tender in the incorporated area, while in 
the Government General the zloty remained in circula- 
tion. Since the occupation, the German authorities have 
converted all zlotys in the incorporated area into marks. 
According to reliable reports, they have thus obtained 
about 600,000,000 zlotys. These zlotys were later sent 
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to the Government General. This was another one of 
the devices of “ scientific looting ” and of extracting 
goods from a territory by inflating its currency. 

In the incorporated area, the rule is that German taxes 
are applied. The Poles pay in addition to the general 
taxes a 1 5 per cent surtax described as an “ equalization 
tax,” though what it equalizes remains unknown. It is 
generally estimated that the general German tax in the 
incorporated area together with the surtax that the Poles 
are compelled to pay should yield about 250,000,000 
marks a year. Most of the taxes are paid by Poles, the 
new German settlers having been granted considerable 
tax reductions. 

In the Government General at first the Polish taxa- 
tion system was maintained. Polish tax officers re- 
mained in their positions and only German inspectors 
were appointed to supervise them. All appeals against 
taxes exceeding 500 zlotys arc decided by the German 
finance inspectors. According to the Polish tax legisla- 
tion, appeals could be made from the decisions of the 
tax officials to the Administrative Tribunals. But the 
Germans abolished all administrative courts and thus 
left the Polish population to the arbitrary will of the 
Nazi bureaucracy. In taxation matters no appeals are 
possible and the German finance inspectors arc the final 
judges of the ability of people to pay. Here also the 
Germans are privileged. While Polish and Jewish tax- 
payers can appeal only when their claims exceed 500 
zlotys, German nationals have a right to appeal to the 
German inspectors no matter how small their claim 
may be. 

Moreover, all important taxes have been consider- 
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ably increased. The Polish pre-war taxes were already 
quite heavy as compared with the ability of the popu- 
lation to pay. With the destruction caused by the war 
and the general impoverishment of the population by 
war activities and the subsequent occupation, those 
taxes have become relatively much heavier. The Gov- 
ernment General, cut off from the raw materials and 
important industries of the provinces incorporated in 
the Reich, is an overcrowded and extremely poor coun- 
try. On such a country the Germans are imposing ex- 
orbitant taxes in utter disproportion with the paying 
ability of the population. 

It is significant to note which taxes the Germans in- 
creased. This reveals the general social tendencies of the 
German authorities in Poland. The income tax was in- 
creased and particularly the family deductions were 
greatly lowered. It seems that the Germans do not 
relish the idea of having large Polish and Jewish fam- 
ilies. This is exactly the opposite policy from the one 
that is being followed in the German Reich, where 
the family tax deductions arc considerable. Also the tax 
exemptions on new buildings were abolished by the 
Germans so that any building activity in the Govern- 
ment General was made practically impossible. 

However, an income tax, no matter how high, can 
not yield much in the present situation of the Govern- 
ment General. Very few people either would be in a 
position or would desire to erect new buildings. There- 
fore, not many would be affected bv the increases of the 
income tax or by the abolishment of the tax exemptions 
on new buildings. More important are the tax increases 
determined not so much by fiscal reasons as by social 
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and economic considerations. Thus the former Polish 
so-called industrial tax has been increased by 200 per 
cent. The industrial tax is a misnomer. This is not a tax 
on the income from industries. It is really a tax on 
licenses to manage industrial, artisan, or commercial es- 
tablishments. This tax has been tripled by the Germans 
so that relatively few can afford to buy licenses and 
continue their economic activities. The land tax, also, 
was increased by 50 per cent, but what is particularly 
significant is that the increase affects only the holdings 
of less than 100 hectares. This, of course, is not based on 
the capacity to pay. A peasant owning a small holding 
is in a worse position to pay a land tax than a large land- 
owner. The latter, however, produces more for the 
market and therefore his production is more important 
to the German war machine. The landowner therefore 
has been given greater opportunity to intensify his pro- 
duction and to make greater investments in agricultural 
machinery. The poor Polish peasant is of little or no 
interest to the Nazis unless his labor can be used in 
Germany and for Germany. The situation in Poland is 
therefore made more difficult for him and he, the peas- 
ant, of all people, has been made to pay greater taxes to 
the occupation authorities. 

Before the war, monopolies in Poland as elsewhere 
in Europe were one of the most important forms of in- 
direct taxation. The five state monopolies that existed 
in Poland, namely, salt, tobacco, alcohol, matches, and 
the lottery, brought in 30 to 35 per cent of the revenues 
of the Treasury. The Germans not only have main- 
tained the previous monopolies but also have created a 
new one of artificial sweetening products. This monop- 
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oly applies to all chemical preparations sweeter than 
raw sugar. 

The returns from monopolies are about 5 per cent 
higher than those in pre-war Poland according to the 
German official figures. It is significant that while the 
returns from the salt, tobacco, and match monopolies 
are considerably lower than before the war, the returns 
from the alcohol and lottery monopolies are much 
higher. 

In Poland, before the war, the lottery monopoly was 
a relatively minor affair. The state sold tickets through 
agents, and every few months there was a drawing of 
the winners. The net revenue of the State was about 
22,000,000 to 23,000,000 zlotys, a minor figure in a 
budget of nearly 2,500,000,000 zlotys. The Germans, 
on the contrary, seem to have made a real industry of 
the lottery monopoly. All the games of chance in gam- 
bling houses that were made legal by a German decree 
are under the supervision of a General Board of the 
Monopolies in the Government General. A special 
company was set up which has an exclusive right of 
exploitation of all gambling houses. 

German citizens as well as racial Germans arc for- 
bidden to enter a gambling house without a special per- 
mit of the Board. Germans, even when admitted to the 
gambling houses because of the nature of their profes- 
sion, are strictly forbidden to participate in games. The 
Jews, also, are forbidden to enter gambling houses. The 
reasons here are, of course, quite different from those 
applied to the Germans. The Jews are not considered 
good enough to mix with other people, even while 
gambling. 
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The lottery monopoly is considered such an impor- 
tant institution by the German authorities that special 
privileges are given to gamblers. Those who can show 
admission tickets to the gambling houses in Warsaw 
and other cities are allowed on the streets after the cur- 
few hours, the gambling houses being open long after 
curfew hours. From various articles in the German 
press, it seems that some Nazis actually expected that, 
through the alcohol and lottery monopolies, drunken- 
ness and gambling habits among the Poles would de- 
moralize the nation. 

The foreign trade between the Government General 
and other countries has decreased considerably under 
the German occupation. There is, of course, no trade 
between the German-occupied territories and the Ger- 
man enemies. Moreover, the Government General was 
made, as far as tariffs are concerned, a foreign territory, 
and a customs frontier is kept between Germany and 
the Government General. The reasons given by the 
Germans for the existence of such a frontier are often 
contradictory. 

The territory of the Government General, deprived 
of practically all important raw material, must import 
much more than it ever can hope to export. Therefore 
the setting up of a customs frontier between the Gov- 
ernment General and other Polish provinces could not 
but be detrimental to the Government General. The 
Germans themselves recognized that the complete cut- 
ting off of the Government General from its former 
sources of supply, which were mostly in the incorpo- 
rated areas, would destroy the economy of the Govern- 
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mcnt General, and therefore some transitory measures 
were taken. 

The regular former Polish tariffs were applied in the 
trade between the Government General and the Ger- 
man Reich, the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
and neutral countries. Special measures, however, were 
taken by the authorities in the exchange of goods be- 
tween the Government General and the incorporated 
areas. The former Polish tariffs were applied by the 
Government General authorities to the imports from 
and exports to the incorporated provinces of Poland, as 
well as to the former Free City of Danzig with reduc- 
tions between 50 and 70 per cent. 

Qo sum up, the economic policies of the German 
authorities in Poland have been determined by the ne- 
cessities of the Reich and not by those of the country 
under occupation. Poland was cut into two parts and 
the economically more importanysection was directly 
annexed to the Reich. The poofer section was made 
into an independent customs unit and could by no 
means develop into an independent and healthy organ- 
ism. The main commodity that the Government Gen- 
eral could export was the labor power of its workers 
and peasants. Hundreds of thousands of Poles, espe- 
cially agricultural workers, were sent to Germany to 
work on/thc farms and to replace the German farmers 
drafted into the Army. While a separate economic unit 
was established by the Germans, in fact, all policies of 
the authorities were made with a view to the needs of 
Greater Germany and did not take into consideration 
the specific needs of the Government General itself. 
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A strict control over the entire economic life of the 
country was established by the Germans and fixed agri- 
cultural quotas were imposed upon the farmers. Var- 
ious means have been used to bring about the delivery 
of the agricultural products to the Germans. The Ger- 
mans did not apply, after a few weeks of chaos, the 
brutal ways of robbing or confiscating products di- 
rectly, but used much more refined and subtle methods. 
The Nazis were, in most instances, too clever to resort 
to the crude form of looting. As a general rule, they 
paid for the products they bought, and even paid gen- 
erously with the conquered nations’ own money. No 
matter what form the payments took it was, in fact, the 
monetary authorities of the conquered country who 
provided the cash. The Germans have, however, been 
able to control the prices so that the effects of infla- 
tion have not as yet been felt. Of course, this policy 
leads to a complete despoilment of the country and 
would ultimately result in bankruptcy. 

The industries were rapidly Germanized and cen- 
tralized. The industries in the incorporated area owned 
by the Jews were immediately after the occupation ex- 
propriated, and those owned by the Poles and useful 
to the German war effort were also taken over by the 
Nazis. In the Government General, the Poles have still 
kept most of their industries. In the more important 
establishments, the Germans have appointed trustees 
who usually are parasites and political grafters. In the 
first few^nonths of the occupation, some important in- 
dustries in Western Poland were dismantled and their 
equipment sent to Germany. A great change in the 
German policies occurred in the summer of 1 940 when 
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the industries of Western Poland were improved and 
modernized and their production extended. This 
change was probably the result of the intense bom- 
bardment of industrial centers in Western Germany by 
the R.A.F. 

Some public works have been achieved by the Ger- 
mans in both the incorporated area and in the Govern- 
ment General. Forced labor was used for this work and 
the conditions in the labor camps were beyond descrip- 
tion. But economically these works may in the future 
have favorable results for the development of the coun- 
try!! Especially important was the work in connection 
with the regulation of the great Polish rivers, the Vis- 
tula and others. The Germans had, of course, special 
political and military reasons for those works, but 
whatever the reasons, there is little doubt that they 
were long overdue and that in the future they will con- 
tribute to the economic development of Poland. 

The agricultural policy of the Germans has been to 
favor the larger estates and to intensify agricultural 
production, especially in the annexed areas. They have 
also tried to stop further parceling of land and to con- 
solidate and bring together the various strips of land 
belonging to peasants. In that, they have followed the 
pre-war Polish policies which in this field had given, 
especially in the last pre-war years, great results. The 
Poles did it much more slowly, for the Germans have 
not hesitated to use forcible methods to bring about the 
consolidation of the land. Naturally, the overcrowding 
of Polish villages will not cease, but a more intensified 
and rational exploitation of the land may in the future 
provide a better livelihood to a much greater number of 
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peasants.!*? herefore while the Germans have used poli- 
cies of ruthless exploitation without considering the 
needs of the native population, should they leave the 
country after the war some of their actions may have 
favorable results for the future economic life of the 

country^ - • ’ 

In the incorporated area by a general order the Jews 
have been expropriated and all the factories and more 
important establishments have been taken away from 
them. German trustees have been appointed and most 
of the Jews have lost all their fortunes. Even in the best 
instances, the Jews were permitted to get only 250 
zlotys a week no matter what the value of their enter- 
prises were. From the incorporated area scores of thou- 
sands of Jews have been expelled and forced to move 
to the Government General, where many of them were 
reduced to living on charity. One hundred and sixty 
thousand were put in the Lodz ghetto, where the situa- 
tion was economically even worse than in any other 
ghetto in Poland. 

In the Government General, the situation was slightly 
better. But here too the Jews have been expropriated 
and expelled from the more important economic po- 
sitions. Their enterprises, industrial as well as commer- 
cial, of some value were confiscated and German or 
even Polish trustees were appointed to manage them. 
All the enterprises situated outside of the districts which 
were made into ghettos have been lost by the Jews and 
in the ghettos very few opportunities were left for earn- 
ing a livelihood. 

Of the native population only the Ukrainians have 
been treated with any consideration, but the entire eco- 
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nomic system established in the incorporated area as 
well as in the Government General has only one pur- 
pose, and that is to serve the interests of the Greater 
Reich and of the Germans. Poland is economically as 
well as politically the worst treated of all the German- 
occupied countries. The Poles are, under the New Or- 
der, destined to be a people of manual workers without 
an intellectual or white-collar class. They have been de- 
prived of higher economic positions and allowed to oc- 
cupy only manual and purely technical jobs. The Gov- 
ernment General has been made into a Nebenland, that 
is, an additional country, to serve the interest of the 
Greater Reich. The main economic role of the Govern- 
ment General in the German plan is to provide manual 
and agricultural labor for Germany. Economically, the 
territory of the Government General under the New 
Order will be entirely dependent upon Germany; 
while, as the Germans frankly admit, it will serve the 
interests of the German economy, it will not be per- 
mitted to benefit by the economic improvements in the 
Greater Reich. 

In a speech of December 1, 1940, the Governor Gen- 
eral said that the purpose of his administration was 
not to create an autarchic economy. The economy of 
the area should supplement the economy of the Reich. 
Dr. Frank stated that while there was a customs frontier 
between the Government General and the Reich, the 
economy of the Government General should not be 
considered a foreign economy. The Government Gen- 
eral was tied up with the general economy of the Reich, 
although its economy could not be considered an in- 
tegral part of the economy of Germany. Legally, the 
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Government General was a foreign economy. Actually, 
it was a complementary economy to that of the Greater 
Reich. 

Dr. Frank recognized that the Government General 
was thus in an extremely difficult position because, 
while it was within the orbit of the Reich economy and 
contributed its share to the general development of the 
economic life of Germany, the measures and rules taken 
by the Reich authorities and tending to further the 
economy of the country did not automatically apply to 
the territory of the Government General. Thus, while 
the Government General was within the framework 
of the Reich economy, it did not automatically benefit 
by the improvements and progress made by the Reich 
economy. This created, according to the Governor 
General, a very complicated relationship between the 
Reich and the territory of the Government General. 

The difficulty indicated by Dr. Frank was indeed of 
a very serious nature. The fact that a substantial part of 
the former Polish territory was' incorporated into the 
Reich further complicated matters for the Government 
General. It was made into an economic unit that could 
not possibly, even under normal conditions, be self- 
sufficient or even viable. 

Under the New Order the incorporated area will be- 
come in a few years economically entirely dominated 
by Germans. The land still in the hands of the Poles will 
be taken away from them after the war and given to the 
German war veterans. 

The Government General will become a country 
ruled entirely according to the old colonial system. It 
will remain a purely agricultural country and will not 
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be allowed to develop any important industries. The 
standard of living of the population will be kept low so 
that, through the cheap labor of the Poles, the Germans 
will be in a better position to compete in the world mar- 
kets. Thus, the Poles will under the New Order become 
the first European colonial people of Greater Germany. 
The Jews will either be completely eliminated from 
Europe or become the pariahs of Europe, who could be 
used at any time as hostages to blackmail the Jews of 
other countries or the democratic powers. 
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Transfer of Labor 

On the very first day of the establishment of the civil 
administration in the Government General, October 
2 6, 1939, the Germans introduced labor duty for Poles 
and forced labor for Jews. 

All Poles of the Government General from 1 8 to 60 
were subject to labor duty. Only those who could 
prove that they were usefully and permanently em- 
ployed were exempt from that duty. 

In view of the fact that at the end of the Polish cam- 
paign only 1 7 per cent of the people were employed, 
the decree on labor duty actually applied to the over- 
whelming majority of Poles. Moreover, a decree was 
issued by the government authorities compelling all un- 
employed of both sexes between 1 6 and 2 5 to register 
for work in Germany. The workers, and especially the 
agricultural workers, were sent to Germany by the tens 
of thousands, and during the harvest season by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The workers were usually given 
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railroad tickers and two marks in cash. They were sent 
to the interior of Germany, East Prussia, or the Sude- 
tenland. 

According to the Goring-Frank circular, 1,000,000 
Polish workers were to be drafted for work in Ger- 
many, 750,000 for agricultural work and 250,000 for 
industry. In order to obtain that goal, an intensive man- 
hunt was started in Poland. Various methods of induce- 
ment were introduced, but still the quota could not be 
reached. In the first few months after the occupation, 
only 200,000 Poles went to Germany on so-called 
“ voluntary contracts.” 

In view of that fact, the Governor General issued a 
proclamation on April 24, 1940, in which he com- 
plained that many people did not register for work in 
Germany in spite of his previous appeals. “ Similar facts 
will not be tolerated,” he stated. “ The large part of the 
foodstuffs of the Government General comes from the 
Greater Reich which further increases the need of ag- 
ricultural workers in the Reich. Therefore, in order to 
have order, I decree that the inhabitants of the Gov- 
ernment General shall at the invitation of their local 
authorities register for agricultural work in Germany. 
This obligation concerns especially men and women 
born in the years of 1915-24. Failure of registration will 
bring severe punishment, and all those who do not live 
up to that obligation will be persecuted by the police.” 
This decree introduced a compulsory registration for 
work in Germany, and the authorities discarded the 
previous fiction of voluntary registration. The round- 
ups that followed during the summer and fall of 1940 
were a direct result of this decree, and the authorities 
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have not signed any more contracts with Polish work- 
ers sent to Germany. 

Often, entire city districts or villages were sur- 
rounded by Gestapo agents and all the people found 
in the districts were rounded up and taken to labor 
camps or sent to Germany. Often, quotas were imposed 
on municipalities and the communities were made re- 
sponsible for the required number of laborers to be 
supplied for emigration to Germany. 

The Nazis were especially interested in farm work- 
ers, but skilled workers in industries were also sought 
by them for the German war machine. Thus, by the 
middle of 1940 about a million of the Polish best skilled 
metal workers and engineers, agricultural laborers, and 
domestic servants were working in Germany. In order 
to induce the workers to register for work in Germany, 
the authorities promised these workers that they would 
be allowed to send home up to 100 zlotys a month. In 
fact, most of the workers received little more and some- 
times even less than 100 zlotys a month. Their pay was 
usually hardly sufficient for their own maintenance. 
Those of the skilled workers who might have been able 
to send some money home met with such difficulties 
in getting foreign exchange and with so many formal- 
ities that practically little, if any, money was ever sent 
by the Polish workers in Germany to their families in 
Poland. 

Most of these deportations took place from the Gov- 
ernment General and the Warthegau. Eye-witness ac- 
counts reported that in one single day, on August 12, 
1940, about 20,000 people were sent to Germany as a 
result of that day’s roundup in Warsaw. 
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During 1941, the roundups became rare and a sys- 
tem of community responsibility was developed by the 
Germans which brought about the desired results. Bv 
April 1, 1941, 873,000 Polish workers were employed 
in Germany, including about 400,000 Polish prisoners 
of war. Most of the Polish prisoners of war were sent 
to farms where the German military draft made the 
greatest inroads in man power. 

The Polish civilian workmen enjoyed only a few 
more liberties than the Polish prisoners of war. They 
were ostracized and kept under strict watch. Germans 
were forbidden to have any social relations with the 
Poles or even to attend church with them. Polish labor 
was treated like prison labor although most Poles work- 
ing in Germany were nominally free. Complete segre- 
gation was enforced as illustrated by the German press, 
describing the heavy penalities on farmers who were 
treating the Polish workers as their equals. 

The Polish workers in Germany had to wear a spe- 
cial badge. This was a large yellow “ P ” in a violet- 
edged square. This badge distinguished the Poles from 
the Germans and even other foreign workers who were 
also forbidden to treat the Poles as equals. 

At the beginning of the German occupation, thou- 
sands of industrial workers were also sent from Poland 
and especially from the incorporated areas into Ger- 
many. Since the end of 1940, industrial workers have 
not been sent en masse because of the general change 
in the German industrial policies in Poland. The Polish 
factories in the incorporated areas were not only not 
being dismantled as they had been in the beginning, but 
their production was being increased and their equip- 
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ment improved. Polish factories were working full 
speed for the German war machine and the original 
German industrial policy in Poland was reversed. 
Therefore, the Polish industrial workers in the incorpo- 
rated area were being employed in Poland and no more 
sent to Germany. 

The agricultural workers sent to Germany received 
wages determined by the general wage scale for non- 
German workers issued in Berlin on January 8, 1940, 
by the Reich labor authorities. The scale distinguished 
between the workers paid monthly and those paid per 
hour. The monthly wages included food and board and 
between 16 and 26 marks for men and 10 to 20 marks 
for women. The hourly wages amounted to 1 8 to 2 5 
pfennigs per hour for men and 16 to 20 pfennigs for 
women. 

Workers in factories received wages prevalent in the 
industry and locality of their work. However, the Pol- 
ish workers received 1 5 per cent less than the German 
and even other foreign workers. The official explana- 
tion for this difference in wages was: 

“ In view of the lower standard of living of the Poles 
and the expenses in connection with their inclusion in 
the Reich, a deduction of 15 per cent is made from 
wages paid to Poles for the benefit of the Reich. In some 
of the newly acquired regions in the East where the 
wage level had not yet been sufficiently raised, the de- 
duction is not made. Polish agricultural laborers are also 
exempted. They have a special wage scale.” 

The Polish prisoners of war arc a substantial part of 
the Polish working population in Germany. Interna- 
tional treaties regulate the lives of prisoners in enemy 
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hands. The Geneva Convention in 1929 revised earlier 
international agreements and redefined prisoners’ treat- 
ment, standards of food and shelter, labor to which they 
may be subjected, and privileges to which they are en- 
titled. Swiss members of the International Red Cross 
Committee were charged with the enforcement of these 
treaty provisions and with the interpretation of the 
Convention’s articles. The French, Belgian, Dutch, and 
British prisoners arc generally treated by the Germans 
according to the letter of the Geneva Convention. But 
the Polish soldiers captured by the Germans have been 
excluded by the Nazis from the protection of the Ge- 
neva Convention, which specifically forbids the use of 
prisoners of war “ in unhealthful or dangerous work ” 
or their employment in labor which has “ a direct rela- 
tion to war operations or for which prisoners are physi- 
cally unfit.” In order to circumvent those provisions of 
the Geneva Convention in the handling of Polish pris- 
oners, the Germans have stated that “ since the Polish 
Government no longer exists and since all Poles come 
under the protection of the Greater German Reich, 
soldiers of the former Polish Army no longer are sub- 
ject to the International Convention. Instead, they are 
being transferred to the administration of the Reich 
Minister of Interior.” 

By this illegal and arbitrary decree, the Nazi author- 
ities have escaped the stipulations of the Geneva Con- 
vention and have prevented the representatives of the 
International Red Cross Committee from establishing 
contact with the Polish war prisoners. 
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Wages, Unemployment 

Those Poles who were not sent to Germany have 
been paid very low wages. The wages have generally 
been maintained at the pre-war level although the cost 
of living has gone up considerably. The majority of 
Poles employed in public utilities receive about 50 per 
cent of the rates paid to the Germans. Trained Polish 
married men workers receive less than the lowest-paid 
German women workers, and professional Polish men 
get only as much as the worst paid unskilled German 
laborers. 

Poles employed in public service receive a consider- 
ably lower basic salary than the one paid for the same 
work to Germans. Moreover, the Germans receive 
housing and marriage bonuses and those from the Reich 
receive transfer bonuses. A comparative table of sala- 
ries published in the official paper in the Government 
General on February 1, 1940, tells the story: 


RATES PER HOUR 



German 

Polish 


Zlotys 

Zlotys 

Unskilled Workers: 

In Warsaw and Krakow 

1. 16 

0.58 

Elsewhere 

I -1.08 

0.50 

Trained Workers: 

In Warsaw and Krakow 

1.22 

0.72 

Elsewhere 

• 

1 

0 

• 

0.62 

Skilled Workers: 

In Warsaw and Krakow 

1.30 

1.02 

Elsewhere 

1. 20-1. 30 

0.88 
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German 

Polish 

Overseers and Foremen: 

Zlotys 

Zlotys 

In Warsaw and Krakow 

1.62 

1. 16 

Elsewhere 
Women Workers: 

1. 40-1. 52 

I. OO 

In Warsaw and Krakow 

0.87 

0.48 

Elsewhere 

0.75-0.84 

0.40 

MONTHLY SALARIES 

Employees carrying out ordinary rou- 
tine duties: 


In Warsaw and Krakow 

33 2 

*95 

Elsewhere 

Employees engaged in ordinary com- 
mercial or technical duties: 

3°3 

170 

In Warsaw and Krakow 

386-502 

300 

Elsewhere 

Employees in commercial or technical 
executive positions: 

347-463 

260 

In Warsaw and Krakow 

647-828 

402 

Elsewhere 

Highly qualified intellectual workers 
in similar positions, but with com- 
pleted higher education: 

593-748 

35 ° 

In Warsaw and Krakow 

1136-1468 

483 

Elsewhere 

854-1172 

420 


Also in the incorporated provinces of Poland, detailed 
tariffs have been introduced to fix the rates of wages. 
Within the limits thus established, the Polish workers 
regularly receive lower rates of wages than those re- 
ceived by German workers. Often those rates are as 
much as 50 per cent lower. In addition, the Poles are 
paying a special tax of 15 per cent, a so-called “ equal- 
ization tax.” This special tax is supposed to go for “ the 
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reconstruction of Poland.” Also the Polish workers in 
Germany are subject to that tax. 

By virtue of a regulation issued by the Governor 
General on October 31, 1939, it was forbidden to raise 
wages of workers or employees above the nominal pre- 
war level. The owners of enterprises who raised wages 
despite this regulation were liable to heavy punishment. 
This decree took no account of the considerable rise 
in prices. Another decree of June 1 3, 1940, gave to the 
managers of industrial establishments the right to in- 
crease the working hours from eight to ten a day. 

The system that has been established since the Ger- 
man occupation in Poland is a complete state control 
over labor conditions. No one may be hired or fired 
without permission of the authorities. Every worker 
has to have a labor card which shows his whereabouts 
and labor record. All Poles, male and female, are sub- 
ject to be drafted for any work the authorities see fit 
to indicate. The workers can be employed in their for- 
mer positions or be sent to labor camps to do physical 
work even if they have never before done such work 
in their lives. Finally, they can be sent to Germany and 
there be treated as a low class of people doing work for 
the “ master race.” The individual Pole has no say in 
the matter. He either obeys or is put in a concentration 
camp. Of course, all labor organizations are strictly for- 
bidden and the Poles are refused admission to the Ger- 
man labor front. In spite of that, unemployment in Po- 
land after more than two years of German occupation 
is very heavy and hundreds of thousands of Polish agri- 
cultural and industrial workers are idle and without any 
means of earning a livelihood. 
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There is a higher relative employment in Polish Up- 
per Silesia, which has been incorporated within the 
German economic and political system and is now 
working to supply war materials. In the other industrial 
areas incorporated in the Reich the situation is much 
worse. Industrial establishments not engaged in work 
for the Army’s immediate needs have to restrict their 
output, because of the lack of basic raw materials. In 
the great textile industrial center of Lodz, there has 
been since the German occupation a serious drop in 
output. Here the lack of cotton and coal resulted in the 
closing down of many industrial establishments and, 
in consequence, thousands of workers are left unem- 
ployed. But the workers in the Government General 
are in an even worse position. This part of the country 
suffered most from the war operations. In Warsaw and 
its suburbs, in which there was a considerable concen- 
tration of industry, many enterprises suffered destruc- 
tion during the military campaign of 1939. The most 
reliable estimates indicate that some 25 per cent of the 
machinery, buildings, and factory equipment in this 
area was destroyed. Others suffered a considerable re- 
duction in their production capacity. 

Those industrial establishments which were not ac- 
tually affected by physical destruction have suffered 
from shortages of basic raw materials. After more than 
two years of occupation, the average industrial em- 
ployment throughout the Government General ter- 
ritory did not exceed 40 per cent of the pre-war level. 

At the end of 1940, a decree was published by the 
German authorities setting up labor battalions in the 
Government General. The authorities were given ab- 
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solute power to decide who should be called to the labor 
battalions. The time of service in the battalions was left 
to the discretion of the Government General. The bat- 
talions were organized according to nationalities, with 
Ukrainians and the mountaineers being given special 
privileges. 

In their so-called work of reconstruction, the Ger- 
man authorities in Poland have been especially proud of 
the work done in regulating rivers, particularly the Vis- 
tula. According to reports, about 50,000 workers were 
employed on this project. The work was done under 
the supervision of German engineers and Polish tech- 
nicians and skilled workers. The workers employed in 
the various government projects were put in labor 
camps where the conditions were only slightly better 
than those in concentration camps. 

Forced Labor 

As we have already mentioned, the Nazis seem 
completely to have ignored the social structure of Pol- 
ish Jewry. Although having to deal with a quite dif- 
ferent Jewish community from that in Germany, they 
tried to do in Poland in a few months what it took them 
years to accomplish in Germany. The Nazis pretended 
not to know that a great majority of Polish Jews always 
consisted of artisans, workers, and small businessmen. 
Time and again, the German press in the Reich, as well 
as the German press in Poland, voiced “ surprise ” at 
seeing Jews work. Of course, they attributed that to 
the so-called “ educational legislation ” introduced by 
the Germans. The Nazis wanted to make believe that 
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their labor legislation concerning Jews had mainly edu- 
cational purposes — to teach the Jews to work. In the 
very first issue of the Official Gazette of the Govern- 
ment General, a decree on compulsory labor for Jews 
was published. This decree was very short, containing 
only two paragraphs. The first stated: “ Compulsory 
labor is introduced for all Jewish residents in the Gov- 
ernment General to take effect immediately. For this 
purpose, the Jews will be incorporated into compulsory 
labor battalions.” 

Forced labor applies to all the Jewish residents of the 
Government General — not only to the Jews of Polish 
nationality, but also to the Jews of German, Bohemian, 
and Moravian nationality. A strict interpretation of the 
text of the decree would indicate that also Jews of for- 
eign countries not under German occupation would be 
subject to forced labor. However, on the basis of other 
laws, it should be assumed that all anti-Jewish measures 
do not apply to foreign Jews. They do, however, ap- 
ply to stateless Jews, who are also subject to compulsory 
labor. 

The second paragraph of the initial decree stipulated 
that all further details would be determined later by 
the chief of the SS and the police. According to those 
regulations issued in execution of the decree of October 
26, 1939, regarding the introduction of compulsory 
labor for Jews, all Jewish inhabitants in the Govern- 
ment General from the age of 14 to 60 are in principle 
subject to forced labor. The duration of this compul- 
sory labor is as a rule two years. The authorities, how- 
ever, reserved for themselves the right to increase the 
duration of forced labor in individual cases if the “ edu- 
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cational purpose ” has not been achieved within the 
two years. 

At first, the Germans organized raids in the streets, 
and all the Jews they could lay their hands on were 
compelled to do forced labor. The Jewish Community 
Councils intervened and agreed to supply Jewish work- 
ers for the labor battalions. With the establishment of 
the ghettos, the situation changed and raids in the streets 
discontinued. 

Forced labor has become a standard feature of Jewish 
life in Poland. In many towns labor battalions have been 
formed and sent to various parts of the country. Bat- 
talions which work in the cities or in the vicinity have 
been formed by the Jewish Community Councils. The 
labor battalipns are a considerable expense to the Jew- 
ish Community Councils, which arc compelled to pay 
at least in part the Jewish workers. For instance, the 
labor battalions of Warsaw have absorbed one-third of 
all the community expenses during 1940. 

A distinction should be made between the labor 
camps and labor battalions which work in, or in the vi- 
cinity of, large cities. The labor battalions are provided 
by the Jewish Community Councils and partly paid by 
them. The Warsaw Jewish Community Councils pro- 
vide thousands of workers daily. The number varies 
and sometimes it amounts to about 8,000 workers a day. 
The Krakow Jewish Community Council, before the 
expulsion of the great majority of Jews from Krakow, 
provided about 3,000 workers a day. The Jewish Com- 
munity Councils also provide substitutes for those peo- 
ple who because of ill health and other reasons cannot 
work themselves. It should be noted that while only 
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unemployed Poles are subject to labor duty, all Jews 
whether employed or not are subject to forced labor. 
Some skilled artisans having relatively good jobs pre- 
fer to pay for substitutes instead of working themselves 
in the labor battalion. A substantial part of the income 
of the Jewish Community Councils derives from this 
source. 

The situation of the people sent to labor camps is de- 
plorable. They are forced to do hard labor under con- 
ditions which especially in the winter are below all hu- 
man standards. The Jewish Community Councils help 
with all means at their disposal those who are sent to 
labor camps. However, this cannot substantially amel- 
iorate the situation. Lack of clothing and the spread of 
diseases among the thousands of Jews conscripted for 
labor camps prompted the Warsaw Jewish Community 
Councils to apply for a special loan for the improvement 
of the conditions in the camps. At the same time, the 
communities organize campaigns for clothing, medi- 
cine, and food to be shipped to the labor camps. 

The number of Jews in the labor camps varies. On 
the average about 30,000 Jews are employed in the 
forced labor camps. Letters published in the Gazeta 
Zydowska (Jewish paper) throw some light on the 
conditions in the labor camps. It should be remembered 
that this newspaper, published in Krakow, is subject to 
Nazi control and censorship. One letter reads: “ Four 
hundred to six hundred Jews from Kielce are trans- 
ported by railroad every day to the quarries for work. 
The workers meet at 5:00 a.m. at the depot, led by their 
commanders. The workmen stand in line until the time 
comes to enter the train. Christian workmen look at us 
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seriously — no mocking word is uttered. They under- 
stand our situation. During the journey, some of the 
men continue their interrupted sleep, some of us pray. 
At the final stop, we march again in file. We sing. The 
peasants look astonished at us and think we are strange 
people, singing in misfortune. At 7:00 a.m. a whistle 
blows in the factory. It is time to start work. We put on 
our protective masks and glasses. Some work at the 
chalk pits, some unload coal, others blow up rocks. 
Lunch interval comes from 12 to 1:00 p.m. The men 
eat quickly. Time to snatch a few minutes of rest in 
the shadow of the little forest. Work is finished at 
4: 30 p.m. Everyone gets under a shower and then we 
march back to the station in the usual way. The peasants 
again stare at us in amazement. Strange people, those 
Jews from the quarries. We arc thinking that the will 
to live of our young people cannot be poisoned by de- 
spair or resignation. Our type of young men will en- 
dure, come what may. They want to live and they will 
live.” 

The Jews drain swamps, dredge lakes, build roads, 
work on the regulation of rivers, and do many other 
types of work to which they were utterly unaccus- 
tomed previously. They live in labor camps, in bar- 
racks, mostly unheated, and receive very bad and in- 
sufficient food. Here is another letter, published by the 
Gazeta Zydcnvska: 

“ Dear Parents, We are at Ciezanow at the Russian 
border. W e work in two groups, six hours a day. Today 
I got one and a half liters of barley soup. Now we are 
getting bread and also some coffee. We are very hungry 
and food parcels will be very welcome.” 
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At the end of 1940, more than 30,000 Jews were be- 
ing held in 43 labor camps. The majority of the camps 
were in the Lublin district along the Russian frontier. 
The Jews were building roads and were aiding in the 
preparation for the attack upon Soviet Russia that came 
in June 1941. 

In the months preceding the attack, many more Jews 
were sent to labor camps. In March 1941, the author- 
ities in Warsaw informed the Warsaw Jewish Com- 
munity Council that within the next few weeks there 
would be work in labor camps and that 25,000 Jews 
from the Warsaw ghetto would be sent there. At the 
same time, the head of the Warsaw district issued an 
order that all Jews from 1 7 to 60 must register for medi- 
cal examination. The purpose of the examination would 
be to select people for forced labor. Actually, 25,000 
Jews were sent from Warsaw and worked along the 
Russian border until the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
war. 

Usually, the work in the camps lasts about 10 hours 
a day, from 5 o’clock in the morning until 4 in the after- 
noon with one hour for lunch. During the winter of 
1 940- 1, the situation in the camps became so bad that 
diseases spread from the camps all over the country. 
The Warsaw Jewish Community Councils as well as 
other Jewish Community Councils sent doctors and 
medicine to take care of the situation. Hundreds of 
thousands of zlotys’ worth of clothing and food was 
also sent to the Jews in the labor camps. 

The labor camps are under strict discipline and al- 
most as rigidly organized as concentration camps. Cor- 
poral punishment is contantly applied and hundreds 
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have perished in the camps. In some of the labor camps, 
there are no less than 8,000 workers under the super- 
vision of German and Polish engineers and technicians. 
A special labor camp has been established near Krakow. 
The internees there are exiles from various towns who 
have been refused admission elsewhere. Spotted typhus 
raged in this camp among the 1 ,800 homeless Jews. 

At the beginning of 1941, Jewish women in Poland 
also were conscripted for forced labor. All Jewish 
women from 17 to 35 were ordered to register with 
the authorities. Many of these women work in factories 
useful to the German war machine, especially produc- 
ing clothing and boots. Others are employed in agri- 
cultural work. Many are trained to form a kind of labor 
reserve, a shortage of male labor having become acute. 

During 1941, conscription for forced labor pro- 
ceeded at a greatly accelerated pace. The increasing 
needs of the Nazi war machine, as well as the new policy 
of moving some important industries to the East, were 
responsible for the greater use of Jewish forced labor. 
Jews were not sent to Germany because the racial 
theories of the Nazis did not permit the use of Jewish 
labor in the Greater Reich. Polish peasants were com- 
pelled to leave for Germany and Jewish workers were 
sent to the Polish farms instead. 

Repeatedly, Polish and Jewish underground papers 
have warned the Jews against replacing the Polish farm- 
ers and thus indirectly helping the German war effort. 
Although it would be a great relief to the Jews enclosed 
in ghettos to be able to escape the narrow confines of 
the cities and work in the fields, the Jews have been very 
reluctant to accept farm work, feeling that this might 
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be looked upon unfavorably by the Polish peasants. 

The Jews of the Government General as well as those 
of the annexed area have increasingly been employed 
on various jobs for the German Army. The Jews of 
Warsaw and other cities have been given orders for the 
German Army. By the end of 1941, thousands of Jews 
in Warsaw and other ghettos were organized in co- 
operative shops and under the supervision of the Jew- 
ish Community Councils were working for the Ger- 
mans and supplying the German Army with clothing 
and other goods. Also, thousands of Jews were sent to 
labor camps to work on projects of military importance. 

Thus, forced labor has become a very important 
feature in the life of Polish Jewry. Thousands of young 
Jews are working in labor battalions or in labor camps. 
Those in labor battalions are comparatively in a much 
better position. At least, after a hard day’s work, they 
can return to their homes. The labor camps, on the 
other hand, differ very little from concentration camps. 
Scores of thousands of Jews have become used to hard 
manual work under the whip of the German Gestapo. 
These Jews come from various classes of society. Most 
of them have never before done this kind of work. It is 
at present difficult to estimate the influence that the 
work in the labor battalions and labor camps may have 
on the young Jews. Since the establishment of the 
ghettos, the indiscriminate seizure of Jews in the streets 
for forced labor has ceased. Many roads and highways 
have been built by Jewish hands since the Nazi occu- 
pation. Rivers have been regulated and made navigable. 
Lakes have been dredged and swamps drained. There is 
no doubt that this work will contribute to a better eco- 
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nomic development of the country after the Germans 
are driven out of Poland. The sufferings of the Jews in 
the labor battalions, and especially in the labor camps, 
defies all description, but eventually some positive re- 
sults may be brought about for the Jews themselves and 
the country as a whole which will benefit economically 
from the Jewish labor. 
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Food Rationing 

By a series of decrees, the Four-Year Plan was intro- 
duced in the incorporated areas of Poland. A registra- 
tion of all the agricultural products was ordered. The 
German monopolies were extended to the annexed areas 
and only a few wholesale establishments were per- 
mitted to do business. The retail trade remained mostly 
in the hands of its former owners. 

The rations for the Germans are usually twice as 
high as those of the Poles. Some products, especially 
clothing, are almost unavailable to Poles. 

The territory has a surplus of agricultural products 
and foodstuffs and the general German rationing sys- 
tem has been extended to the incorporated provinces. 
This, however, does not apply to the Poles and Jews 
concentrated in the large cities of the incorporated 
areas. 

In the matter of foodstuffs, Poland has been treated 
worse than any other country under German domina- 
tion. A table published by the New York Times and 

1 8 1 
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based on official figures shows the rationing in Germany 
and in the German-occupied territories of the most 
staple foods as of the middle of December 1940: 


Butter 


Country 

Bread 

& Fats 

Germany 

80 

9- Ms 

German 

Protectorates 67 

5 

Occupied 

France 

74 

JH 

Belgium 

5 <* 

*4 

Netherlands 

71 White 
or 

89 Rye 

9 

Denmark 

72 White 
or 
Rye 

Il'/z 

Norway 

81 

11 

Poland 

62 

2 


Sugar 

Meat 

Coffee and 
Substitutes 

8 

« 7 '/i 

JK 

10/2 

«7 X 

3 * 

4 * 

12 54 

2 

7M2 

22 

I'/i 

9 

17M 

2 

>3 

Unrationed 

X 

7 

Unrationed 

2 

2«/« 

85 4 

None 


The table indicates clearly to what extent Poland is 
discriminated against not only as compared with the 
Greater Reich but also with the other German-occu- 
pied countries. It should also be mentioned that the fig- 
ures applied to the country as a whole, including the 
rations of the Germans in Poland, which, of course, 
were considerably higher than those of the Poles and 
still greater than those of the Jews. Very interesting in- 
formation as to the comparative rations between Poles 
and Germans was provided by the official statements 
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published in the German newspapers of Lodz and in- 
dicating the rations for Poles and Germans in the city 
of Lodz at the end of July and at the beginning of Sep- 
tember in 1941: 

Week Ending July 27 


Butter or margarine: 

Poles 

Germans 

Below six years of age 

50 grams 

175 grams 

Over six years of age 

75 “ 


Cheese 

— 

62.5 “ 

Sugar 

2 50 grams 

500 “ 

Peas 

— 

100 “ 

Jam 

— 

100 “ 

Cake, pastry, etc. 

50 “ 

100 “ 

Synthetic honey 

1 2 5 “ 

125 

Bouillon cubes 

Special nourishment foods for 
children: 


5 

Made from flour 

— 

375 “ 

Made from milk 

— 

500 “ 

Sugar for making fruit preserves 

2,000 “ 

2,000 

W eek Ending September 7 


Margarine: 

Poles 

Germans 

Children under six 

— 

125 grams 

All over six 

— 

250 “ 

Sugar 

2 50 grams 

1,000 “ 

Macaroni or flour 

100 “ 

100 “ 

Oatmeal 

— 

50 “ 

Sago or potato flour 

— 

50 “ 

Jam 

— 

150 “ 

Soup cubes 

— 

3 “ 

Pudding powder 

— 

1 packet 


(Note, i kilogram = 1,000 grams = 2J pounds.) 
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In the Government General, the situation was con- 
siderably worse. The Government General had been 
cut off from the annexed area from which it had 
imported, before the war, considerable amounts of agri- 
cultural products. The need in the Government Gen- 
eral was so great that in the first year after the occupa- 
tion the German authorities had to permit the import 
of 1 50,000 tons of wheat from the annexed area. Later, 
however, Dr. Frank, the Governor General, declared 
that the territory of the Government General would 
have to be economically self-sufficient and that no more 
imports would be permitted. 

With an average harvest, the Government General 
would be deficient about 300,000 tons of wheat a year. 
According to official German estimates, the territory 
could provide only 18 per cent of its needs in fats. 
Only 50 per cent of the sugar consumption of the 
Government General could be satisfied by its produc- 
tion. 

The rationing system established by the German au- 
thorities immediately after the occupation of the coun- 
try introduced considerable discrimination against the 
Poles and especially against the Jews. 

The German system of food supply provided that 
only Germans could have relatively large rations on 
the ration cards. The Polish population received much 
smaller rations, and the Jews least of all. This diminish- 
ing scale was in perfect accord with the principles of 
the German New Order. 

The Goring-Frank circular contains the following 
instructions with regard to food for Poles: “ In the sup- 
ply of food to the population in all circumstances there 
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must be assurance that the men and women engaged in 
essential and armament factories shall maintain their 
productive capacity, while during the period of short- 
age of food supplies the remaining population must be 
limited to a minimum of foodstuffs.” 

The terms of the circular were followed very faith- 
fully by the German authorities in Poland. Only the 
workers who were directly working for the German 
war industry could receive the means of existence in 
quantities necessary to maintain their strength and 
physical ability. In fact, the workers engaged in min- 
ing and the armament industry received relatively high 
food rations while the remainder of the population was 
considerably restricted. 

But the food supply for the general Polish, and espe- 
cially the Jewish, population of the Government Gen- 
eral was very deficient in 1940 and became one of ac- 
tual mass starvation in 1941. The food-rationing system 
as it worked in the Government General after the Ger- 
man occupation was not unified in the entire area. In 
some cities, bread cards were introduced as early as 
November 1939; in some others, they did not appear 
until the spring of 1940. In some places, one could get 
one kilogram (two and a quarter pounds) of bread a 
week; elsewhere, almost twice as much. The bread was 
always black because of the ingredients that the bakers 
were compelled to put into it so as not to use a great per- 
centage of white wheat. 

In Warsaw the bread ration cards were introduced 
immediately after the occupation of the city. The Gen- 
tile population was given monthly 5.35 kilograms of 
bread and the Jews 4.3 kilograms. Before the war the 
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average consumption of bread per inhabitant was in 
Warsaw 9.07 kilograms per month. 

The situation as far as fats were concerned was still 
worse. In practically all the cities very little fat was 
available. Sugar was almost entirely missing and in some 
cities only 0.35 to 0.40 kilogram was given monthly to 
the Polish and Jewish population. In Warsaw, the Pol- 
ish population received 0.61 and the Jewish 0.38 kilo- 
gram of sugar per month as compared with the pre-war 
consumption of 1.50 kilogram per inhabitant monthly. 

At the beginning of 1941, the food situation in Po- 
land showed further signs of deterioration because all 
available stocks were gradually confiscated by the Nazi 
authorities and either sent to the Reich or used to feed 
the considerably increased number of troops which 
were concentrated in Poland for the attack on Russia. 

The Russo-German war has brought about more re- 
strictions in the food supplies in Poland. The outbreak 
of hostilities came at the worst time of the year — the 
last few weeks before the harvest — and the crop was 
estimated to be between 30 and 40 per cent below 
normal. The German Army was constantly requisition- 
ing food and the transportation facilities were used al- 
most entirely for military purposes. The congestion of 
the population in the large cities, especially in Warsaw, 
had caused great hardships and the outbreak of diseases. 
Out of the scanty supplies available, the Germans tried 
to feed their armies en route to Russia and also those 
that returned from the eastern front for regrouping on 
Polish territory. Many thousands of German sick and 
wounded soldiers were placed in hospitals in Poland 
and were almost entirely fed at the expense of the local 
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population. Moreover, large quantities of foodstuffs 
were still being exported from Poland to the Reich. Ac- 
cording to the official German figures some foodstuffs 
were exported even from the territory of the Govern- 
ment General. Thus, in the year ending in June 1941, 
the export of foodstuffs from the Government General 
to the Reich amounted to 1,720 tons of wheat seed; 
2,200 tons of rye; 2,245 tons of barley; 3,350 tons of 
oats; 9,500 tons of potatoes; 2,000 bulls; 94,000 pigs; 
10,500 tons of artificial fertilizers; 100,000 tons of but- 
ter; 300,000 poultry; and 100,000,000 eggs. These fig- 
ures arc not enormous in themselves, but they are very 
indicative as to the policy followed by the German oc- 
cupation authorities. It should be remembered that the 
territory then covered by the Government General 
consisted of less than a third of pre-war Poland and that 
these districts themselves normally imported food from 
the Polish territories incorporated in the Reich. 

Owing to the concentration of a large number of 
German troops near Warsaw and the Eastern counties 
of the Government General, the food situation in this 
area became even worse than in the Western sections of 
the Government General. The Army bought up large 
quantities of foodstuffs at much higher than the maxi- 
mum fixed prices. Individual soldiers also added to the 
difficulties of food supply by their purchases, as many 
were provided by the Army not with food but with 
cash to buy food. The transport of food to Warsaw 
and other large centers fell to a minimum, especially 
since the Poles at the same time were forbidden to make 
any long-distance train journeys without special per- 
mission. The Jews were forbidden to make any jour- 
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neys at all or to use any inter-city means of transporta- 
tion without special permits. 

The result was that the food rations were constantly 
decreasing in quantity and deteriorating in quality. In 
Warsaw, in June 1941, Poles received weekly rations of 
1,050 grams (about 2 pounds, 5 ounces) of bread of 
poor quality containing an admixture of barley and 
chestnuts and 10 kilograms (about 2 2 54 pounds) of 
potatoes. Meat and sugar were provided irregularly and 
in very small quantities. For children, the weekly bread 
ration was 700 grams (1 54 pounds). The flour ration 
was very small, barely a kilogram (2 54 pounds) of rye 
flour and 400 grams of white flour monthly. 

The Jews were again the main sufferers of the food 
shortages due to the campaign against Russia. Usually, 
the Jews received half of the rations given to the Poles, 
but even those rations were no longer available in the 
last months of 1941. The shortage of food has brought 
about a reduction even in the bread rations. The food 
situation became such that only three ounces of bread 
daily were available to the Jews. The quality of bread 
for Jews in Poland was very inferior, frequently being 
made of ground peas, other admixtures, and even ingre- 
dients harmful to the health of the people. It resulted 
in many deaths from starvation and poison. It produced 
infectious diseases which spread from the ghettos all 
over the country. An order was issued by the authori- 
ties on August 13, 1941, forbidding Jews in the ghetto 
to eat vegetables. The situation worsened to such an 
extent that the death rate in the Warsaw ghetto ap- 
proximated ten times the pre-war Jewish death rate in 
Warsaw. 
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Owing to the severe shortage of food, the black 
markets in Warsaw and other cities became very ac- 
tive. The prices on the illegal markets soared. Since 
the occupation of Poland, black markets have existed 
throughout the country. All the efforts of the Germans 
to wipe out the illegal trade have been of no avail, 
and very often the German authorities and individual 
Germans themselves buy on the black markets. Mr. 
Demaree Bess, one of the few foreign correspondents 
permitted to visit Poland, reported in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of April 5, 1941, that the illegal food trade was 
flourishing in Warsaw. “ For those who know their 
way about and have money, no food restrictions exist 
in Warsaw,” Mr. Bess wrote. “ One can get any kind 
of meat or fish any day in the week and an abundance 
of butter and white bread, real coffee and good French 
wines; one can even get English cigarettes. 

“ While knowledgeable persons with money are thus 
living as well as anywhere else in Europe, the food crisis 
for the mass of the people was nearing its climax when 
I visited Poland in February. I talked with the German 
administrators in Krakow who are responsible for pub- 
lic feeding, and with leaders of Polish charitable or- 
ganizations in Krakow and Warsaw. They all agreed 
that there is a severe shortage of fats and meat, milk and 
sugar.” 

Since the visit of Mr. Demaree Bess to Poland in 
February 1941, the food crisis has become much more 
severe. As compared with the conditions at the end of 
1941, the situation in February of that year was ex- 
cellent. 

The reverses suffered by the Germans in the Russian 
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campaign have had further effects on the food situation 
in Poland. Thousands of German soldiers have been 
sent back to Poland, and the number of German troops 
on Polish territory was by the end of 1941 very con- 
siderable. Most of the food provisions for the Army 
were taken from the country itself, already on the verge 
of starvation and raging with infectious diseases, espe- 
cially spotted typhus. 

Moreover, the anti-Jcwish campaign has been con- 
siderably increased throughout all the German-occu- 
pied countries since the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
war, and thousands of German, Austrian, Czech, and 
Belgian Jews have been sent into Poland, further ag- 
gravating the food situation. 

The Polish territories that after the 1939 partition 
came under Russian domination have added more dif- 
ficulties to the food supply. These provinces were 
economically very poor and devastated by the Gcr- 
man-Russian campaign. The incorporation of Eastern 
Galicia, already organized along Soviet lines, has fur- 
ther complicated the food situation in the Government 
General. 


Relief and Assistance 

American relief organizations tried to remedy the 
deplorable food situation in Poland by shipping food- 
stuffs and clothing from the United States. As long 
as Italy was a nonbelligerent, the American organiza- 
tions were able to purchase foodstuffs in the United 
States and ship them to Poland via Genoa over Italian 
and German railways. 
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Following Italy’s entrance into the war in June 1940 
and the extension of the British blockade to the Medi- 
terranean, the American relief organizations, and espe- 
cially the Commission for Polish Relief, Inc., bought 
food supplies in countries neighboring Poland and sent 
them to the Government General from there. The ab- 
sorption of the Baltic states by the Soviet Union has 
made those purchases considerably more difficult and 
American help has greatly decreased. 

According to the report presented at a meeting on 
May 25, 1941, of the Commission for Polish Relief, 
Inc., about 50,000 children have been fed by that or- 
ganization for more than a year. Because of the refusal 
of the British Government to relax the blockade and 
also in view of the unwillingness of the German au- 
thorities to accept the conditions proposed by Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover to assure to Americans complete control 
over the distribution of relief, the activities of the Com- 
mission for Polish Relief were greatly curtailed. Until 
May 1941, the Commission, according to its official re- 
port, raised $1,502,1 37. Of this amount, the Polish Gov- 
ernment in F.xile furnished $720,325 and the Polish or- 
ganizations in the United States and American contri- 
butions have made up the balance. 

The food sent by American organizations was dis- 
tributed in the Government General on the basis of 75 
per cent to Gentiles, and 25 per cent to Jews. 

From time to time, reports appeared in the news- 
papers that the Nazis confiscated food sent from the 
United States to Poland or that they had refused the 
American Red Cross the permission to send relief to 
Poland. 
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According to an agreement between the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and the Nazis, foodstuffs and medi- 
cine sent by American relief organizations were to be 
delivered to a mixed Polish-Jewish Relief Commission 
in Krakow and from there distributed according to the 
local needs. The reported confiscations were a violation 
of that agreement. 

However, in spite of incidents from time to time, the 
bulk of the relief sent from the United States reached its 
destination. The Commission for Polish Relief stated 
that less than one-half of one per cent of its shipments 
was confiscated by the Nazis. Mr. Demaree Bess, in 
the article already mentioned, reported that the “ Pol- 
ish leaders unanimously declared that the Germans had 
been extremely careful to turn over contributions of 
food and clothing from the United States and elsewhere 
to the people for whom they were designated. But this 
source had largely dried up in December [ 1940], due to 
the British blockade and difficulties in transport on the 
Continent. In order to prevent starvation, the Germans 
decided in February [ 1941 ] to centralize food distribu- 
tion through a Committee at Krakow which includes 
Polish and Jewish representatives. I talked with Count 
Ronikier, the Polish chairman of this Committee, and 
with the German advisers. They agreed that the whole 
population would be fed unless unusual cold weather 
in the spring prevented peasants in getting their potatoes 
out of the ground where it is the Polish custom to leave 
them during the winter. The Hoover relief organiza- 
tion [The Commission for Polish Relief] is co-operat- 
ing with this Committee and has purchased fats in the 
Balkans and Lithuania.” 
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During the summer of 1941, reports multiplied that 
the Nazis were confiscating the foodstuffs sent from the 
United States. As a result, some Polish leaders in 
the United States refused further support to the Com- 
mission for Polish Relief. Also, the difficulty of pur- 
chasing food in the decreasing number of neutral Euro- 
pean countries made it impossible to send from abroad 
any important relief to Poland. 

Moreover, the sending of relief to Nazi-occupied 
countries was complicated in the United States by po- 
litical considerations. Mr. Herbert Hoover, the leader 
of the relief drive for the German-occupied countries, 
insisted ill-advisedly that the Nazis were not respon- 
sible for the feeding of the population of the countries 
under their domination because those countries were 
never self-sufficient in foodstuffs. As far as Poland was 
concerned, this showed cither a lack of knowledge of 
the situation or a deliberate consent to the partition of 
Poland according to the Nazi plan. Poland always was 
an exporter of food. 

It is indeed surprising, to say the least, that Mr. 
Hoover, or any American connected with his Com- 
mittee, should have accepted Hitler’s arbitrary division 
of Poland into the Western provinces, made a part of 
the Reich, and the Central provinces, set up as a separate 
unit called the “ Government General.” Mr. Hoover 
in his campaign spoke about “ five small democracies 
of Europe including the small democracy of Central 
Poland.” Central Poland never existed as a separate unit 
and therefore the whole thesis of Air. Hoover’s cam- 
paign was from the beginning based on a false premise. 
There was no possible legitimate reason for any Amer- 
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ican indirectly to justify the fact that the Western prov- 
inces of Poland, arbitrarily separated from the rest of 
the country by the Nazi New Order, must send con- 
siderable quantities of food to the Reich, and at the 
same time the Central Polish provinces should suffer 
hunger because they never were agriculturally self- 
sufficient. The statement of Mr. Hoover that the Nazis 
were not responsible for the feeding of the population 
of “ the small democracy of Central Poland ” was there- 
fore based on the implicit acceptance of the Nazi New 
Order, and fortunately met with the appropriate re- 
action of the American people. In connection with Mr. 
Hoover’s argument it also should be mentioned that 
the Germans in the Government General were very 
little affected by the lack of food in the area and that 
the special stores reserved to them were very well sup- 
plied with all kinds of food not available to the Poles 
or Jews. Even in the annexed territory, which is more 
than self-sufficient in foodstuffs, the Poles were for- 
bidden by a decree of December 22, 1940, to get any 
white bread and their general rations were below the 
minimum human standards. 

At the same time, the Germans not only in the an- 
nexed territory but also in the Government General 
were better supplied than in Germany proper. In addi- 
tion, the Germans were paying the official maximum 
prices for these articles while the Polish and Jewish 
populations, inadequately supplied, had to get their ad- 
ditional food on the free market and pay excessive 
prices. 

In view of the great need, social assistance has been 
developed to a degree previously unknown in Poland. 
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The City Councils have set up hundreds of soup kitch- 
ens and other feeding places. The intellectual classes, 
especially the army reservists, who until the outbreak of 
the war had a relatively high standard of living, were 
the most affected by the new situation. Special care 
had to be given to children and old people. The Polish 
Red Cross has organized assistance, especially in the 
military hospitals and for people who were injured dur- 
ing the military campaign. Great relief work has also 
been carried out by the American Red Cross and vari- 
ous Polish and Jewish organizations. 

The Germans, in order to centralize the social work, 
have set up a Central Committee for Social Welfare in 
Krakow with branches all over the Government Gen- 
eral. The Central Committee is the only recognized re- 
lief agency in Poland, and it centralizes the food distri- 
bution as well as the relief coming from the United 
States and other foreign countries. The food purchased 
in neutral countries is sent by the foreign relief organi- 
zations to the Central Committee in Krakow, which dis- 
tributes it throughout the country according to the 
needs of the local population. The Central Committee 
is composed of seven members — five Poles, one Jew, 
and one Ukrainian — and distributes relief without dis- 
crimination as to race or nationality. Naturally, as com- 
pared with the need, the Central Committee can do 
very little. With the entry of the United States into the 
war, the activities of the Central Committee have been 
considerably curtailed. 

The needy Germans are directly supported by the 
Nazi Government and do not have to appeal to any 
welfare agency. According to a decree of March 27, 
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1940, all Germans in need, and especially the unem- 
ployed, disabled, minors, pregnant women, etc., are 
entitled to the aid of the authorities. Also, only the Ger- 
mans enjoy the old social security privileges. Accord- 
ing to a decree of March 7, 1940, the Polish social se- 
curity laws still apply to Germans. Poles, however, are 
deprived of the privileges resulting from the Polish so- 
cial security legislation and are entitled to receive only 
medical care and, in exceptional cases, hospitalization. 
The Jews are given even fewer privileges than the Poles. 
Only medical care and medicine are provided for them. 

Pensions are granted to all state employees who re- 
tired before August 31, 1939. Their dependents also 
are entitled to pensions. Here too the Germans have 
been given special privileges, having the right to receive 
120 per cent of the pensions to which they are en- 
titled according to the Polish legislation. Special pen- 
sions arc also granted to Germans of Poland who since 
April 1, 1939, have suffered injuries and damage be- 
cause of political persecutions, acts of Polish officials 
and soldiers, or because of the war. Also, unemploy- 
ment insurance has been provided for the Germans 
only. 

The German authorities have thus established three 
systems of relief and social security. Practically no Ger- 
mans, either of the Reich or of Poland, ever need to 
appeal to a welfare agency. The Nazi authorities are 
obligated by law to grant the needy Germans the nec- 
essary aid. The Poles are less privileged than the Ger- 
mans, and the needy are left to the care of the City 
Councils or private relief organizations. The pensions 
of former Polish state employees are lower than those 
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of the Germans and the privileges granted to the Poles 
are much more limited. The Jews are at the bottom of 
the scale and with very few exceptions have been de- 
prived of any official assistance at all. The Jewish com- 
munities pay some pensions to the Jews who according 
to the Polish legislation are entitled to receive pensions 
from the state. These pensions are paid by the Jewish 
communities themselves with no support from the Gov- 
ernment whatever. 



Chapter VIII 


GHETTOS 




Immediately after the outbreak of the war, a Jewish 
committee was formed in Warsaw to aid in the defense 
of the city. This committee was selected by representa- 
tives of Jewish institutions which had been convened 
by the Jewish Community Board (Kehillah) of War- 
saw. After a few days, however, this committee disin- 
tegrated because several of its members left the city. 
Then a Jewish Committee for Civilian Affairs was 
created which had for its function the representation of 
the Jewish population before the Polish authorities. The 
Jewish Civilian Committee became the supreme repre- 
sentative body of the Jews in Warsaw during the siege 
of the city. After the Germans entered Warsaw, the 
activities of the Jewish Civilian Committee ceased. Ac- 
cording to the report of the chairman of the Jewish 
Civilian Committee in Warsaw, Mr. N. Kemer, the 
Gestapo agents forced their way on October 4 into the 
meeting of the Jewish Civilian Committee, then in ses- 
sion, in the community building. After a thorough 
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search of the building, 97,000 zlotys was taken from 
the community safe by the Gestapo agents. Mr. A. 
Chemikov, a member of the Community Board, was 
summoned to the Gestapo headquarters and instructed 
to appoint a new Community Council of 24 members 
to administer Jewish communal affairs. In the letters 
of appointment of the new Community Council, or 
“ Council of Elders,” it was stated that their main duty 
will be to carry out the orders of the German authori- 
ties. 

The first task imposed upon the newly constituted 
Jewish Community Council was to take a census of the 
Jewish population of the city. The next was to take a 
special census of Jews in the professions, of lawyers, 
physicians, journalists, writers, etc. The third order is- 
sued by the German authorities was in connection with 
the establishment of a ghetto. Mr. Kcmer thus describes 
the incident: 

“ The Council was ordered to convene all its mem- 
bers and their deputies. Only ten of the twenty-four 
deputies attended the meeting, which was held in the 
community building. An officer and several sergeants 
of the Gestapo lined up all present in two rows — mem- 
bers on the right and deputies on the left. When four- 
teen deputies were found to be absent, the Council was 
ordered to produce fourteen other deputies in the meet- 
ing room within twenty minutes, and was informed 
that the least delay would involve the death penalty. 
Since the time limit was so short, and communication 
with other parts of the city still difficult, it was decided 
to appoint all who happened to be in the building at 
the time, and a few passers-by. The fourteen men were, 
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in fact, assembled within a few minutes. A quarter of 
an hour after issuing his ultimatum, the officer re- 
entered the room, holding a watch in his hand, and re- 
minded the assembly that only five more minutes 
remained at their disposal. When the time limit had 
expired, he read off the names on the list to make certain 
that all the designated persons were present. 

“ Having settled the matter of deputies to his satis- 
faction, the officer took a map of Warsaw out of his 
pocket and informed the Council by order of the au- 
thorities that all Jews living outside the area designated 
for a Jewish pale of settlement, would have to leave 
their present quarters. To insure compliance with the 
edict, the twenty-four deputies would be detained as 
hostages. The words were no sooner uttered than sol- 
diers entered the room, led out the twenty-four depu- 
ties, and caned them off to prison, beating them merci- 
lessly on the way. 

“ The Council then examined the map of the pro- 
posed ghetto and found the plan to be wholly imprac- 
ticable. An estimated one hundred and sixty thousand 
Jewish families and their household effects could not 
possibly be crowded into an already congested district. 
Moreover, a typhus epidemic was raging in the city at 
the time. Many of the Jewish institutions (hospitals, 
cemeteries, etc.) were situated in the districts where the 
Jews were denied access under the ghetto plan. When 
these difficulties were pointed out to the Gestapo 
officer, he replied that he had merely carried out his 
orders.” 

The Jewish Community Council then decided to 
appeal directly to the military Commandant, despite 
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the ban on negotiations with anyone but the Gestapo. 
The delegation went to Major General Neuman Neu- 
rode. 

Another member of the Jewish Community Council, 
who went to sec the German military chief, thus de- 
scribes the interview: 

“ We told him of the Stadtkommandant’s [city 
chief’s] order to set up a ghetto within Warsaw in three 
days. ‘ I know nothing about it,’ he replied. 

“ Then we proceeded to sketch briefly the difficul- 
ties of the new plan and the utter impracticability of 
carrying it out in three days. We pointed out that we 
would be required to dump approximately 170,000 in- 
habitants at present living in other pans of the city into 
an area that was already densely populated, thus greatly 
increasing the danger in the event of an epidemic. 
‘ Yes,’ cried the General at the end of our remarks, ‘ the 
thing is impossible.’ We were then sent into another 
room and told to present our case in detail to the Gen- 
eral’s adjutant. 

“ After a quarter of an hour, we were summoned 
back into the presence of the General. This time he was 
not alone. A man in civilian clothes sat beside him, evi- 
dently a Gestapo official, whom he had called in for in- 
formation. He explained that he was expecting shortly 
to hear about the establishment of a ghetto and that 
meanwhile he would have his adjutant look into the 
matter. ‘ But,’ he concluded, ‘ you are not to lift a finger 
without my written instructions.’ And with that the 
interview ended.” 

Thus in November 1939, the Jewish Community 
Council succeeded in convincing the German military 
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authorities of the utter impossibility of establishing a 
ghetto in Warsaw within three days. The Gestapo, 
however, did not forget the defeat it suffered and soon 
came back with a vengeance. This time it was no more 
a hasty order, but a well-planned program of complete 
segregation of Jews in ghettos. The ghetto plan was 
substituted for Mr. Alfred Rosenberg’s concept of a 
Jewish reservation, and the Jews were dumped into 
special sections of the larger Polish cities. 

In the spring of 1940, the Germans began in Warsaw 
the construction of a wall eight feet high. The authori- 
ties claimed that the wall was not built as an anti-Semitic 
move, but simply as a health measure in order to pre- 
vent the spread of typhus and other diseases. It seems 
that a Mr. Schoen, a National Socialist leader, con- 
ceived and executed the plans for Warsaw’s ghetto. 
Mr. Schoen told to an American correspondent, Mr. 
Dcmaree Bess, that “ the conception of a separate Jew- 
ish city came to him last September [ 1 940] , when War- 
saw experienced an epidemic of typhus. Investigation 
proved, he said, that Germans are particularly suscepti- 
ble to typhus, Poles considerably less so, while Polish 
Jews are almost immune, although they often are ty- 
phus carriers and thus extremely dangerous to public 
health. It therefore seemed prudent to segregate the en- 
tire Jewish community, Mr. Schoen explained, and he 
was assigned to carry out this task.” 

It is really not known who was the originator of the 
ghetto conception, but there is no doubt that Herr 
Schoen was not telling the truth to the American cor- 
respondent. The conception of the ghetto was not born 
in September 1940 and, as we know, the first order to 




The entrance to the Warsaw ghetto before the walls surrounding it were built. The sign 
across the street reads: “ In this area there is danger of infection from typhus. Through 

traffic only.” 
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establish a ghetto in Warsaw was issued by the Gestapo 
officials on November 4, 1939. A ghetto had also been 
created in Lodz at the end of 1939. Throughout the 
spring and summer of 1940, ghetto walls were being 
built in Warsaw. 

It is interesting to note that the Germans consistently 
insist that the ghettos were created purely for health 
reasons and not as an anti-Jewish measure. It is rather 
difficult to understand why they advance this argu- 
ment. The Nazis have never made a secret of their de- 
sire to eliminate the Jews from all influence in the 
country and to segregate them from the Gentile popu- 
lation. The reservation plan in Lublin had this purpose 
in view. Why, therefore, such a constant barrage of 
propaganda in order to convince the outside world that 
the ghettos are not really intended to segregate the 
Jews, and thus destroy the Jewish community in 
Poland? It is evident that the ghettos cannot be eco- 
nomically self-sufficient and the German will be in a 
position afterwards to point to the so-called unproduc- 
tivity of the Jews. 

The preparation of the Warsaw ghetto went on for 
the better part of 1940. On August 7, 1940, the Nazi 
authorities in Warsaw issued an ordinance forbidding 
all the Jews who arrived in Warsaw to settle outside the 
section surrounded by the walls. Also, the Jews of 
Warsaw who were moving were forbidden to take new 
apartments in the sections of the city outside the walls. 
Likewise, the Gentiles were told not to move into the 
walled district. 

This ordinance was a clear indication of the inten- 
tions of the authorities to establish a ghetto for the Jews. 
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The final decree definitely setting up a ghetto for the 
Jews in Warsaw came on October 17, 1940. 

The decree issued by the Warsaw Nazi authorities 
divided the city into three parts. The best part was re- 
served for the Germans — the whole of the southeast- 
ern section, with its parks and avenues, its promenade 
along the Vistula, its large modern houses and many 
palaces of Polish nobles built at the end the eight- 
eenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
Jewish zone was set up in the northwest between the 
main railway station, Saxon Garden, and the Danzig 
station. The limits of the Jewish ghetto changed three 
times so as to include the Jewish cemetery, which orig- 
inally was outside the ghetto, and to eliminate some 
streets near the Saxon Garden. The rest of the city was 
reserved for the Poles. All Jews living outside the Jew- 
ish district were to move there by the end of October, 
that is, within two weeks. 

The decree stated that until the end of October, the 
transfer would be voluntary, but that after that date 
there would be forced expulsion of Jews from the non- 
Jewish districts. Ultimately the time limit was pro- 
longed until the 15th of November. On the 16th of 
November all the entrances to the ghetto were closed 
and no Jew could leave the ghetto and no Gentile enter 
it without special permission. In October 1940, about 

100.000 Jews lived outside of the Jewish district, while 
about 80,000 Poles had their residences within the sec- 
tion reserved to the Jews. Thus within a few weeks, 

180.000 people were compelled to move — Jews into 
the ghetto, Poles out of the ghetto. 

The ghetto as it was finally set up covered an area 
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of about 1,000 acres, or about 100 square city blocks. 
Not only were the people of Jewish faith forced into 
the ghetto, but also converts and Christians of Jewish 
descent. The Nazis also drove into the ghetto non- 
Jewish wives who refused to divorce their Jewish hus- 
bands. In the center of the ghetto there is a Catholic 
church, and all the people in the church including the 
priest wear Jewish badges. Also the German, Bohemian, 
and Moravian Jews living in Warsaw were forced to 
move into the ghetto. The only exception made was for 
foreign Jews, who were permitted to remain outside of 
the Jewish district. The official reason for establishing 
the ghetto, as stated in the decree, was to avoid the dan- 
ger of contagious diseases, the Jews allegedly being the 
carriers of typhus and other contagious diseases. 

At first, a real apartment market developed in War- 
saw, the Jews offering their apartments outside the 
ghetto to the Poles who had to move out to the Polish 
section. Generally, the accommodations in the ghetto 
were far inferior to those which the Jews had to give up. 

In view of the enormous cost of the transfer, the Jew- 
ish Community Council in Warsaw was compelled to 
levy a special tax of one month’s rent on all the Jews 
who were not forced to move to new homes. The 
transfer of stores and other business establishments was 
effected later. The stores adjoining the apartments were 
transferred first, and later other establishments had to 
move — the Poles out of the ghetto, and the Jews into 
the ghetto. The process has been extremely compli- 
cated. In February 1941, there were still about 1,000 
Polish business enterprises functioning inside the ghetto. 

Immediately, the Jewish Community Council pro- 
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ceeded to organize a special Jewish militia about 1,000 
strong. The militia is charged with keeping order 
within the ghetto, watching at the gates of the ghetto 
walls, and checking the permits of people entering 
and leaving. There are 22 entrances from the other 
sections of the city into the ghetto. On one side of the 
walls there are German and Polish policemen, and on 
the other side is the Jewish militia. Only Jews who 
can prove the absolute necessity of leaving the ghetto 
receive permits to do so. These permits are issued by 
the Jewish Community Council. 

The Gazeta Zydou'ska indicated some of the every- 
day problems which arose after the establishment of 
the ghetto. These problems, of course, were only a few 
among the hundreds of others that could not be dis- 
cussed publicly. The Gazeta Zydowska complained, in 
one of its articles, that the Jews previously living in the 
ghetto did not behave as they should have toward the 
people who were forced to move in. The ghetto created 
an entirely new situation. Thousands of families who 
previously had lived in very comfortable dwellings be- 
came subtenants in the Jewish, already overcrowded 
districts. Naturally, when people live together in over- 
crowded quarters, conflicts arise even when they come 
from the same environment; especially can these con- 
flicts be expected between people accustomed to quite 
different living conditions. “ We desire,” said the Ga- 
zeta Zydoivska , “ to speak plainly, and face realities. It 
is true we are all Jews and we arc all sharing in a com- 
mon fate. We should have the will to unite what was 
separated for centuries. It is true that the best of us 
recognize that necessity and are now working by word 
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and deed for union. What, however, can the will of 
individuals do in face of such living facts? These facts 
arc especially felt by women. They, who are the link 
of family life, and who arc bringing up the new genera- 
tion, cannot always rise to an appreciation of the new 
situation. They arc more concerned with the little con- 

J 

veniences of everyday life. 

“ In these conditions, all appeals to harmony and hu- 
manitarianism, made with the greatest earnestness, can- 
not produce results. Only energetic and speedy acts 
may help. We must abandon the idea that we live in a 
passing period. The question whether it is so and how 
long it will last must be secondary. If one lives in the 
hope of a better future and one considers the present 
only as a preparatory period to it, then everything 
should be done to make this present bearable. Only thus 
will it be possible to survive and live to see that future.” 

The author in the Gazeta Zydawska further ex- 
plained that the new situation in the ghetto required 
immediate transformation of apartments. There were 
plenty of Jewish artisans who could do the job. Kitchen 
stoves had to be installed so as to accommodate several 
families. Special equipment for electricity and gas for 
individual families had to be put in. Arrangements also 
had to be made so that all the families could have direct 
access to the bathrooms. The “ house committees ” 
elected by the inhabitants of the building worked con- 
stantly on these problems which arose because of the 
congestion of the ghetto. The task of these committees 
was to encourage private initiative, and where it was 
otherwise impossible the adjustments were made with 
public funds. 
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While these problems might in themselves seem of 
minor importance, actually they were those that were 
constantly arising in the daily life of the Jews in all the 
cities where ghettos had been established. Only when 
a solution to these problems has been found, the writer 
of the article concluded, can the intellectual and spir- 
itual matters of general Jewish solidarity and co-opera- 
tion be realized. 

We have quoted extensively the opinions of the 
writer in the only Jewish newspaper now existing in 
Poland because we believe that from afar it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to realize the many actual human 
problems that arose with the setting up of the ghettos. 
People who probably never would have met were now 
compelled to live together in most difficult and trying 
conditions. It is estimated that in the Warsaw ghetto 
on the average eight persons live in one room. The in- 
fluence of such conditions on the morality and psy- 
chology of a people can hardly be imagined. There is 
no doubt that after the war the Jewish community in 
Poland will, for many years and perhaps generations, 
feel the influence of the ghetto years. On the other 
hand, there may be some favorable results obtained 
from the life in the ghettos. 

One thing that the ghetto brought about is greater 
personal security for the Jews. The Germans do not 
raid the ghettos as they used to raid the streets of War- 
saw and other cities before the establishment of the 
Jewish districts, and the individual Jews have very little 
direct contact with the Nazi authorities. The Jewish 
Community Councils have become the general repre- 
sentatives in almost all the questions facing the Jews, 
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and therefore the Jewish daily fear of being appre- 
hended by the Nazis has largely disappeared. 

Order in the Warsaw ghetto is kept by the militia, 
which is composed of young Jews with college educa- 
tions and some military training. They are armed with 
rubber sticks and wear special signs on their caps and 
arms. The militia is a volunteer civilian body and has no 
right to act without special instructions from the Nazis. 
Its main task is to keep order and to sec that the orders 
of the authorities are carried out by the Jewish popula- 
tion. It also regulates the traffic, supervises the demoli- 
tion and construction work, and supplies the Nazis with 
Jewish labor. It is under the orders of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council. A decree issued by the Governor Gen- 
eral on April 28, 1941, gave the District Chief of War- 
saw the right to organize the life in the Jewish ghetto. 
It created the office of a special Commissar for the 
ghetto. The Commissar works through the Transfer- 
stelle in Warsaw and with the head of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council. 

The Transferstelle regulates the economic relations 
between the ghetto and the outside world. The ghetto 
Commissar supervises the activities of the Transfer- 
stelle. 

The President of the Jewish Community Council, 
who became Mayor of the Jewish ghetto, was put un- 
der the supervision of the ghetto Commissar, and is to 
carry out his instructions. The President of the Council 
establishes his own budget for the administration of the 
ghetto. The budget requires the confirmation of the 
Nazi authorities. 

In principle, the ghetto is a completely separate city 
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— a city within a city — which is forbidden to have any 
contact with the outside world. The Jewish commercial 
and industrial enterprises outside the ghetto were sealed 
at the end of 1 940, and at present there are practically 
no Jewish enterprises of any kind in the other parts of 
the city. Since November 1940, the trolley cars and 
busses for non-Jews have passed through the ghetto 
without stopping. Getting on and off in the ghetto is 
forbidden. The street cars and busses for Jews do not 
stop in the other parts of the city. The street cars are 
vacated by the Jews while in the ghetto. On the bor- 
ders of the ghetto, cars for Jews and cars for non-Jews 
circulate, and there is a double stop — one inside and one 
outside of the ghetto. In the ghetto, only one street- 
car line was left; the others were discontinued. All these 
measures were taken under the pretext of protecting 
the health of the non-Jewish population. Poles and Ger- 
mans wishing to visit the Warsaw ghetto must do so 
on different days. No visitors are allowed on Saturdays 
and Sundays. Germans may obtain permits to enter the 
ghetto on Mondays and Wednesdays; Poles, Ukrain- 
ians, and others on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 
Only business of a strictly official character is per- 
mitted. 

The Jews may not leave the ghetto, under penalty of 
1,000 zlotys or three months’ imprisonment. The same 
penalty applies to non-Jews helping Jews leave the 
ghetto or remain outside of it. 

After the establishment of the ghetto, further popu- 
lation shifts occurred, and thousands of Jews expelled 
from other communities came to Warsaw. A large 
number of Krakow Jews, especially, settled in War- 




Warsaw ghetto wall in one of the main thoroughfares of the city (corner Marszal- 

kowska and Swietokrzyska Streets) 
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saw and the problem of readjustment of the refugees 
was one of the most important that the Jewish commu- 
nities in Poland under the Nazis had to face. Most of 
the refugees lived on charity and were a burden on the 
already depleted finances of the Jewish community. 
There were some attempts to adjust the refugees, to 
teach them trades and make them useful members of 
the community. 

Services that usually were within the province of the 
state are being rendered by the Jewish community in 
the ghetto. The Jewish Community Council has in- 
stituted special Jewish arbitration courts to deal with 
cases where Jews are involved and has organized a post- 
office system in the ghetto. Mail reaching the ghetto 
is distributed by Jewish mailmen, most of them war 
veterans. The administration of the post office in the 
ghetto has been turned over to the Jews. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to notice that the Jewish com- 
munity is in such a bad financial condition that it has 
to levy a special two-zloty tax on every letter received 
from abroad by a Jew in the ghetto. 

Lodz has been incorporated into the Reich, with 
which it is connected by a corridor. The surrounding 
territory, however, is within the Government General. 
A ghetto was established there very shortly after the 
German occupation. At first, the Germans attempted 
to expel all the Jews from Lodz. Although no official 
decree was issued, at the beginning of December 1939 
the Jewish community was ordered to organize a 
speedy evacuation of the Jewish inhabitants, to be com- 
pleted before January 1 5, 1940. It soon became evident, 
however, even to the German authorities, that there 
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was no possibility of removing the 160,000 Jews from 
Lodz, and they therefore proceeded to set up a ghetto 
there. The Jews were ordered to move into the poorest 
section of the city, the so-called Baluty. Into a small area 
of this formerly prosperous Polish city, now renamed 
Litzmannstadt, after a German general of the first 
World War, all the Jews of Lodz, including 55,000 
children, had to move within a short period of time. 
The street cars of Lodz pass through the ghetto, which 
was divided in two parts, and in order to get from one 
part of the ghetto to the other three wooden bridges 
were built over the car tracks. The Lodz ghetto was 
so segregated that until July 27, 1940, even the Jews 
from the outside were not permitted to enter the ghetto. 
The Lodz ghetto was set up in such haste that there was 
no time to build a wall as in Warsaw. The ghetto was 
separated from the rest of the city by a barbed wire 
fence six feet high, and no one was permitted to leave 
it. The community has established institutions similar 
to those existing in Warsaw. The situation in Lodz, 
however, is even worse than in other cities. The ghetto 
is policed by a Jewish militia under the supervision of 
the Jewish Community Council. 

In November 1940, a ghetto was established in the 
city of Radom. At first several thousand Jews of Radom 
were expelled in order to make room for the Germans, 
and it seemed that Radom would be made free of Jews. 
But here also, apparently, the German plans changed 
and, instead, a ghetto was set up in Radom. According 
to the most reliable information, about 30,000 Jews are 
living in the Radom ghetto. 

A ghetto has also been established in Lublin. The 
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city was divided into three districts — for Germans, for 
Poles, and for Jews. The non-Jews were ordered to 
leave the ghetto area by April 10, 1941, and all Lublin 
Jews, as well as those who came to Lublin from Kra- 
kow, were ordered to move to that district by April 1 5. 
The Jewish quarter is in the Lubartowsky district. The 
non-Jewish shops and enterprises in the ghetto were 
ordered to leave the area by May 3, 1941 . 

On March 3, 1941, the Krakow authorities set up a 
ghetto for the Jews who were allowed to remain in the 
city. The Podgorze district was selected as the ghetto. 
All non-Jews living in the ghetto and all Jews living 
outside the area had to exchange their residences before 
March 20, 1941. These exchanges were made under the 
supervision of the Jewish Community Council. The 
Jews were permitted to take with them only 25 kilo- 
grams (62 Vi pounds) of personal belongings. All the 
rest had to be left for sale to the Treuhand-Aussenstelle 
in Krakow. Gentiles were forbidden to enter the ghetto 
and the Jews to leave it without special permits. 

Restrictions on communications with the ghetto, 
similar to those in effect in Warsaw, have also been in- 
troduced in Krakow. Persons who communicate il- 
legally with the residents of the ghetto are subject to 
1,000 zlotys’ fine or three months’ imprisonment. The 
Jews of Germany, Bohemia, and Moravia had to move 
into the ghetto while the foreign Jews could remain 
outside of it. They cannot enter the ghetto unless they 
have special passes. 

In April 1941, another ghetto was set up, this time 
in Kielce. There were present in Kielce about 20,000 
Jews. The Gentiles living in the ghetto area were or- 
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dered to move before April 3. The Jews living outside 
the ghetto were told to move into the ghetto before 
April 5. The apartments in the ghetto were to be dis- 
tributed by the Jewish Community Council. Jews who 
would not move by that date were forcibly expelled 
and forbidden to take anything with them. The Jewish 
community of Kielcc is responsible for the order in the 
ghetto district. 

Thus, all the four district capitals of the Govern- 
ment General have, at present, ghettos. The Warsaw 
ghetto is, of course, the largest. Then, after the reserva- 
tion plan was abandoned, a ghetto for the Lublin Jews 
and those who went there from Krakow was set up. 
Most of the Krakow Jews were expelled from the city 
because the capital was to be free of Jews. This plan, 
however, did not succeed and the Germans themselves 
recognized that thousands of Jews were indispensable 
to the economic life of the city. Those whom the Nazi 
authorities could not expel without harming the econ- 
omy of the city, they have enclosed in a ghetto. Finally 
a ghetto was set up in Radom, the fourth district capital 
of the Government General. Ghettos were also created 
in a score of smaller cities. 

In the incorporated area the only ghetto now in 
existence is that of Lodz. Of course, in smaller towns 
it is much more difficult to segregate the Jews, but it is 
reported that in a few towns ghettos are being planned 
by the Germans, while from other towns Jews are be- 
ing expelled and sent into the ghettos of the larger cities. 

The German administration has imposed greater and 
greater tasks upon the Jewish Community Councils. 
The Jewish Community Councils have become under 
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the Nazis the centers of Jewish economic, social, and 
cultural life. They are concerned with and responsible 
for the totality of Jewish life. The variety of problems 
with which the Jewish Community Councils must deal 
may be seen in the mere enumeration of the various de- 
partments of the Jewish Community Council in War- 
saw. Those departments are: 

General department 

Financial and budgetary department 

Gift and taxation department 

Legal department 

Social welfare 

Economic department 

Hospitals 

Labor department 
Department of control 
Artisan education 
Statistics 

Population registration 
Birth certificates 
Health department 
Taxation for hospitals 
Police department 
Commerce and industrv 
Real estate 

Post office department 
Apartments 

Emergency department 
Insurance 

Production department 
Complaints department 

After the establishment of the ghetto, the activities of 
all these departments were considerably increased. 

Before the war, the budget of the Jewish community 
in Warsaw amounted to 3,000,000 zlotys a year. The 
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expenditures were divided as follows: education, 34 
per cent; social care, 20 per cent; religious needs, 19 per 
cent; the remainder went for administrative expenses, 
the upkeep of cemeteries, and other minor items. The 
revenue came chiefly from two sources — the income 
tax, which yielded 47 per cent of the total income, and 
the community cemeteries, which supplied 30 per cent 
of the communal budget. 

The situation was completely changed under the 
Nazis. In 1940, the revenue of the Jewish community 
in Warsaw came mostly from two sources — the labor 
exemption assessment (the payments made for hiring 
substitutes for forced labor), which yielded 1,900,000 
zlotys, and the income of the Burial Society, amount- 
ing to about 800,000 zlotys. This was insufficient and 
the Community Council had to contract debts of more 
than 1 ,600,000 zlotys. In order to cover the increased 
expenditures, a special tax on food cards was instituted 
by the Community Council. All Warsaw Jews, except 
for the very poorest, had to pay two zlotys a month 
for their food cards. This tax yielded a substantial sum 
of money but it was severely criticized in some Jewish 
circles for taxing the poorest instead of those who still 
could afford to contribute to the needs of the commu- 
nity. The Gazeta Zydowska severely opposed a tax on 
food cards. It stated that “ instead of taxing the wealthy 
people more, the community leaders applied a common 
tax rate. Before the war 7 5 per cent of the taxes were 
paid by 10 per cent of the Jewish population. The cir- 
cumstances under which taxes are actually collected are 
detrimental to the pauperized Jewish population. The 
Warsaw Jewish community was the first to think of 
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collecting a tax on bread cards.” 

However, the financial situation of the community 
was so bad that the German authorities had to permit 
it to make several loans. The expenses of the Council 
were increasing daily and no amount of taxes on the 
impoverished Jewish population could cover the needs 
of the budget. With the aid of the Jewish Health So- 
ciety, Toz, the community had to maintain, at the cost 
of about 250,000 zlotys a month, hospitals which for- 
merly were maintained by the Warsaw municipality. 
The Warsaw Jewish community spent 415,000 zlotys 
for the construction of the ghetto as well as for the reg- 
istration of the Jewish population. According to the of- 
ficial statement of the Jewish Community Council, in 
the first nine months of 1 940 more than 2,800,000 zlotys 
was spent on labor battalions, and more than 2,500,000 
zlotys on hospitals and sanitary works. 

The budget of the Warsaw Jewish community after 
the ghetto was set up attained hitherto unknown pro- 
portions. While before the war it amounted to about 
3,000,000 zlotys a year, from April 1 to September 30, 
1941 — that is, for six months — it amounted to 24,- 
541,800 zlotys expenses and 16,979,000 income. Thus 
the budget of the Warsaw Jewish Community Coun- 
cil in 1941 was 16 times the budget of 1939. 

Immediately after their occupation of Warsaw, the 
Germans ordered the Jewish Community Council to 
take a census of the Jewish population and of the social 
composition of the Jews of Warsaw. The census taken 
in November 1939 showed that there were 370,000 
Jews in Warsaw. Then, by the end of 1941, owing to 
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expulsion from Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, the Pol- 
ish annexed areas, and small towns of the Government 
General, the number of Jews in the Warsaw ghetto 
reached about 500,000. The social structure of the 
Warsaw Jews in November 1939, according to the 
census taken by the Warsaw Jewish Community Coun- 
cil, was as follows: Of the 370,000 Jews of Warsaw, 

173.000 were economically active; of these 87,000 or 
47 per cent were in handicrafts; 41,500 or 24 per cent 
in commerce; 8,900 or 5 per cent in industry; and 

41.000 or 24 per cent in other professions. The great 
majority of the economically active Jews were work- 
ers and employees. In industry, 99.5 per cent worked 
for a salary; in handicrafts, 73 per cent; and in com- 
merce, 41 per cent. 

During the Polish campaign and the siege of the city, 
Warsaw suffered considerably. Thousands of shops and 
factories were destroyed by bombardment. According 
to conservative estimates, about 75 per cent of all the 
establishments in Warsaw were either destroyed or 
liquidated. By the middle of 1940, only 12 per cent of 
the people previously engaged in industry were em- 
ployed. Employment in commerce was reduced to 16 
per cent of its pre-war level. There was relatively less 
physical destruction in other cities, Warsaw having 
been bombed more than any other city. 

The establishment of the ghettos brought about fur- 
ther dislocation of economic positions. The ghettos 
have brought about specific economic problems. If the 
ghettos are to survive, and not become completely im- 
poverished in a short time, a balance between their ex- 
ports and imports must be maintained. But the ghettos 
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are deprived of all raw materials and agriculture. Labor 
is the only product the ghettos can export. 

It is estimated that in order to feed the Warsaw Jews, 
an expenditure of about 12,600,000 zlotys a month is 
required. 

To obtain that sum, at least 63,000 people would 
have to work at an average wage of eight zlotys a day 
for 25 working days a month. The question arises: 
How are the Jews in Poland supporting themselves and 
what are their sources of income? One category of Jews 
are still employed in their pre-war occupations; they 
arc either shopkeepers who had their stores in the dis- 
tricts made into ghettos, or artisans who are still work- 
ing at their trade, cither for the Germans or for the 
Jews in the ghettos. 

All artisans were ordered to register with the au- 
thorities. The Gentiles were organized into compul- 
sory guilds; the Jews had to join the Jewish artisan or- 
ganizations. Thus a complete segregation of Jewish and 
Polish artisans was introduced throughout the country. 
The activities of the Jewish artisan organizations are 
extremely important for the economic life of the ghet- 
tos. The artisan organizations are the intermediaries be- 
tween the authorities and the individual Jewish artisans. 
All raw materials arc allotted to the organizations for 
distribution among their members. The artisan organi- 
zations also provide their members with medical care, 
legal advice, social security, etc. All professional prob- 
lems, like apprenticeship, training, and working condi- 
tions, arc settled by the Jewish Artisans’ Guilds. The 
organizations, together with the Jewish Community 
Councils, organize trade and professional schools. 
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Relatively speaking, the situation of the Jewish ar- 
tisans in the ghettos is better than that of any other so- 
cial class. Thousands of Jewish artisans are working for 
the German Army and, in general, for the Nazi war 
machine. The artisan organizations became one of the 
most important factors in Jewish communal life in 
Warsaw and elsewhere. It is practically the only well- 
organized professional group in the ghettos. The or- 
ganizations have received comprehensive powers over 
their members. In the ghettos, the artisan organizations 
as well as all others are under the jurisdiction of the 
Jewish Community Councils. 

There are still some Jews in the ghetto who live on 
their capital or from the sale of their belongings. By a 
decree issued on November 20, 1939, Jews may with- 
draw from their banking accounts only 250 zlotys 
weekly; another decree limits the withdrawals from 
postal savings accounts to 500 zlotys a month. 

The exclusion of Jews from the professions began 
immediately after the German occupation. Jewish doc- 
tors were barred from the panels of the State Sick Fund 
and from municipal and other institutions. A decree by 
the chief of the Sanitation Department of the Govern- 
ment General, issued in March 1 940, forbade all Jewish 
doctors to treat non-Jewish patients, while on the other 
hand Jewish patients could visit Gentile doctors. Since 
the establishment of the ghettos this, of course, has also 
been changed and Jewish patients may visit only Jewish 
doctors. The decree curtailing the practice of Jewish 
doctors was said to be motivated by the fact that the 
Jewish doctors were spreading diseases, especially ty- 
phus. In the German decree, the Jewish doctor was re- 
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ferred to not as a physician but as a Krankenbehandler 
— one who handles the sick. 

All Jewish lawyers were forbidden to practice their 
profession. According to German claims, there were 
before the war in Warsaw 1,020 Jewish lawyers out of 
a total of 2,237, and 1 1 Jewish notaries public out of a 
total of 31 notaries. All the Jewish officials, teachers, 
etc., were immediately dismissed. No Jewish engineer 
may find employment. Practically the overwhelming 
majority of the Jewish professional people in Poland 
were left unemployed and penniless. A relatively small 
number of doctors still practice in the ghettos, while 
all the Jewish lawyers, teachers, and engineers are 
barred from their professions. The Jewish Community 
Councils, having considerably increased their activities, 
naturally had to augment their staffs greatly. Some of 
the professional people found employment with the 
Jewish Community Councils. This, however, was not 
without inconvenience. Certain Jewish professional 
classes in Poland used to live in an atmosphere quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Jewish masses, and sometimes 
it was very difficult for them to adjust themselves to 
the new situation. 

The complaints against the bureaucracy of the Jew- 
ish Community Councils were very bitter, especially 
in the first months after the establishment of the ghettos. 
These inevitable frictions, however, gradually disap- 
peared, and the professional classes, now in closer con- 
tact with the Jewish masses, can, in view of their train- 
ing and ability, render inestimable service to the Jewish 
community and to the preservation of Jewish life in 
Poland. The ghetto has produced a closer rapproche- 
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ment between the great Jewish masses and the Jewish 
intellectuals, of whom many before the war had begun 
to lose their roots in Jewish life. 

A great majority of the professional people have not, 
of course, been able to find employment with the Jewish 
Community Councils and have been compelled to ap- 
peal to charity. Some attempts have been made by the 
Community Councils to retrain the younger profes- 
sional people and to teach them a trade. However, this 
is at best a very long process and can give only limited 
results. 

Another very substantial section of Jews are in forced 
labor. Their number is constantly changing and their 
situation is extremely precarious. On the average about 
30,000 Jews of the Warsaw ghetto are working in labor 
camps and many more thousands are in labor battalions. 

Like all evils, the labor battalions and labor camps 
may have some favorable results. Young people who 
were never accustomed to doing any manual work have 
been forced by the Nazis to work with their hands and 
in the most difficult conditions. Many of them are 
toughening themselves and eventually in a free Poland 
may become very valuable workers. 

In general, since the Nazi occupation, the Jewish 
workers in Poland have assumed in the community an 
importance and a role which they never had before. 
The Jewish working masses have rapidly become the 
decisive and leading elements in the Jewish community. 
The underground activities of the Jewish workers and 
the resistance of the Jewish popular masses against Hit- 
lerism have put them in the forefront of the fight. The 
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impoverishment of the Jewish community in Poland 
has brought about an attitude towards the workers, and 
labor in general, very different from the one that ex- 
isted in some classes in pre-war days. The ghetto has 
brought an equalization of various Jewish social classes, 
a greater solidarity among the Jews, and more democ- 
racy within Jewish life. 

Greater importance has also been assumed by the 
Hechalutz, an organization for the retraining of Jewish 
youth for farm work in Palestine. The Hechalutz 
groups have existed for many years in Poland, and have 
increased their activities since the German occupation. 
In the ghettos these groups arc supported by the Jewish 
Community Councils and enjoy popularity with Jew- 
ish youth. It is also interesting to note, not as an actual 
important economic factor but as a peculiarity, that 
some “ agriculture ” has been developed within the 
Warsaw ghetto. Vacant lots in the ghetto have been 
put under cultivation and some gardening is being done 
there. The Jews are proud to raise vegetables and flow- 
ers in the Warsaw ghetto. However, how much this 
“ agriculture ” can contribute to the alleviation of the 
food situation in the Warsaw ghetto, inhabited by 
500,000 people, can be easily imagined. 

The problem of Jewish retraining is among the most 
pressing tasks of the Jewish community in Poland. Very 
few Jewish elementary schools had been opened by 
the end of 1941. No Jewish secondary schools were al- 
lowed. Before the war, great efforts had been made for 
the retraining of the Jewish youth. Professional and 
trade schools were established to teach young Jewish 
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men and women to become skilled workers and artisans. 
This effort was partly undertaken with a view to emi- 
gration, especially to Palestine. 

The situation created by the German occupation has 
imposed a much greater need for trade schools. No 
secondary schools being available, most of the young 
Jews are idle and have no prospects of earning a liveli- 
hood unless they have a useful profession or trade. The 
retraining effort has been made under the supervision 
of the Community Councils, but these Councils are so 
overburdened with immediate relief tasks that insuf- 
ficient funds are available for activities that can bring 
results only in a more distant future. Retraining of 
Jewish youth is also a prerequisite for any future emi- 
gration from Poland. Whatever the outcome of the 
war, it is very likely that some Polish as well as Jewish 
emigration from Poland will be necessary. People with- 
out a trade or profession will hardly find any place to 
emigrate to. 

The Jewish communal leaders in Poland have paid 
great attention to the problem of retraining. However, 
little can be done about it because of the condition in 
which the Jews in Poland find themselves and because 
of the lack of funds of the Jewish masses to carry out 
an adequate and far-reaching retraining program. 

Such a program could be carried out only with the 
help of large outside funds, which have not been avail- 
able in Poland since 1939. Before the war the American 
Relief Organizations, and especially the American Joint 
Distribution Committee, helped to maintain in Poland 
several trade and professional schools. At present such 
activities should be considerably intensified. Great sums 
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of money would be necessary for the purpose. Since 
the outbreak of the war, however, relatively little 
American money could come in and the sums that were 
being sent to Poland were used mostly for immediate 
relief purposes. Since the outbreak of the German- 
American war, there can be no question of any impor- 
tant relief reaching Poland. 

The Jewish Community Councils, however, have 
organized scores of trade classes where some training is 
given. These classes cannot train highly skilled artisans, 
but at least they give some occupation to the otherwise 
idle young Jews and teach them the fundamentals of a 
trade. This is extremely important for the future, and 
the retraining activities should be greatly intensified and 
enlarged. 

The courses established by the Councils may be the 
nucleus of a future system of trade schools if and when 
American funds are available. The courses at present 
are extremely diversified. The Warsaw Jewish Com- 
munity Council has set up courses for mechanics, lock- 
smiths, electricians, technicians, and a score of other 
trades. The pupils attend the classes for five months, 
six days a week. The fees are very low and only men 
from 16 to 30 years of age who have spent at least six 
years in elementary school are accepted. The first ex- 
aminations in the trade schools of Warsaw were held 
in April 1941. As of April 1, there were 2,407 pupils 
in the Warsaw trade schools under the management of 
the Jewish Community Council: 1,045 * n t ^ e schools 
for men; 880 in the schools for women; 482 in co- 
educational schools. In general, a tendency towards 
manual and technical work and a flight from the intel- 
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lectual and white-collar occupations has manifested it- 
self very strongly. This tendency was already in evi- 
dence before the war. The German occupation and the 
situation in which the Jews found themselves con- 
tributed greatly to the intensification of that trend. 

A very important factor in the life of the ghetto has 
been the co-operative workshops which have been es- 
tablished by the Jewish Community Council in War- 
saw. Several co-operative tailor-shops, bakeries, etc., 
have been set up by the Jewish Self-Help Association. 
Those shops employ several thousand workers on a co- 
operative basis. Similar shops have been etablished in 
Krakow and other large cities of the Government Gen- 
eral. Co-operative workshops have also been created in 
Lodz and Eastern Upper Silesia. With the establish- 
ment of the ghettos, the number of the co-operative 
workshops has increased considerably. The German 
military authorities place orders with many of them. 

An increasing section of the Jewish population in the 
ghettos has become dependent on charity and has had 
to appeal to the communities for aid and relief. About 
30 per cent of the Jewish population of Warsaw has, 
in one way or another, asked for charity from the Jew- 
ish community. This percentage, based on an estimate 
made in August 1940, has considerably increased since 
the establishment of the ghetto and the cumulative ef- 
fect of the German regime. The concept of social work 
has changed as a result of the war and the German 
occupation. It is no longer a matter of helping the needy 
members of the community but rather a way of or- 
ganizing the life of the community itself. The Jews 
have been compelled to maintain with their own funds 
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various activities that normally were taken care of by 
the state. The maintenance of order, the payment of 
pensions to former state officials, supervision of the 
sanitary conditions of the population, the health serv- 
ices and hospitals have been put in charge of the Jewish 
communities and have required tremendous sums of 
money. That, of course, has not freed the Jews from 
paying the Nazis various taxes for social aid from which 
they do not benefit. The Jewish communities have been 
forced to impose taxes upon their members which are 
in complete disproportion to the actual paying ability 
of the population. The communities, however, have no 
alternative but to rely on taxes from the Jews them- 
selves. This presents the greatest danger for the future 
of Jewish social work in Poland under the Nazis. 
The Jewish communities are becoming increasingly 
poor, and, while the needs are expanding, the num- 
ber of people who can contribute to the community is 
shrinking. 

From the beginning of the occupation, the Jewish 
communities have understood that a centralization of 
all relief activities is necessary. All the former organiza- 
tions like the Centos (organization for children’s aid), 
the Toz (the Jewish health organization), and other 
Jewish relief organizations were put under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Jewish Self-Help Association. 

The Jewish Self-Help Association, with headquar- 
ters in Krakow, established branches throughout the 
Government General. This organization was built in 
co-operation with the Jewish Community Councils, 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the 
Toz, and other organizations. It is the only Jewish or- 
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ganization recognized by the German authorities. Be- 
fore the setting up of this central body, the Jewish re- 
lief organizations in the Government General had a 
deficit of 8,000,000 to 1 0,000,000 zlotys monthly. The 
need for such a central organization was therefore im- 
perative. 

During the first year of its activity the Jewish Self- 
Help Association spent about 3,000,000 zlotys for re- 
lief. We have already mentioned that in August 1940 
a Central Welfare Committee was organized in the 
Government General. The Central Welfare Committee 
is composed of five Poles, one Ukrainian, and one Jew. 
The relief from abroad and especially from the United 
States is distributed on a non-sectarian basis by the Cen- 
tral Welfare Committee. The food products which 
were sent to Poland by American organizations and 
especially the American Red Cross, the American 
Friends Service Committee, and the Commission for 
Polish Relief were distributed in the following manner: 
75 per cent to the Gentile population and 25 per cent 
to the Jews. 

According to the report of the American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, this organization carried on its 
work in German-occupied Poland in 408 cities and 
towns. In the Government General, the J.D.C. brought 
relief to 505,000 Jews; in East Upper Silesia in Warthe- 
gau to 25,000. From the outbreak of the war to the end 
of December 1940, the J.D.C. spent $1,200,000 for 
relief in Poland, the budget for the first six months of 
1941 providing for the expense of $410,000. 

With the entry of the United States into the war in 
December 1941, the J.D.C. announced that it was 
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prepared to put into effect plans which had long ago 
been made to carry on activities in any country which 
might be cut off from communication with the United 
States. 

The Toz is now developing, within its 60 branches, 
an activity which is far greater than that ever under- 
taken by it before. At present it provides sanitary and 
medical protection, and maintains soup kitchens, espe- 
cially for children. The organization for the protection 
of the children, called Centos, maintains 906 orphan- 
ages, children’s centers, and nurseries, which have cared 
for about 45,000 children. The older children are 
trained in professions and trades. In addition to the in- 
stitutions where the children live, there are some institu- 
tions of the Centos where children come for a few 
hours a day. Here, the children receive food, care, and 
some education. There are special institutions for chil- 
dren from Orthodox homes and others for the children 
of refugees so that the latter will not immediately feel 
the change of environment. Furthermore, the Centos 
has created special so-called “ corners ” for children in 
the various buildings of Warsaw. These “ children’s 
corners ” arc a new and very important feature of the 
relief activities for children. One of the most promising 
chapters in the history of Jewish social work in Poland 
has been the creation of these “ children’s corners,” in 
gardens, courtyards, and apartments. Over half of these 
“ corners ” were established by young people and are 
conducted by them. Flowers were planted and small 
playgrounds installed, despite the congestion and over- 
crowding of the ghetto. The children used to play in 
the gutters and no one took care of them. Now, because 
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of the establishment of the “ children’s corners,” they 
exercise and play directed either by the workers of the 
Centos or by older children. The number of “ corners ” 
is constantly increasing. 

By the beginning of 1941, the care of children was 
very thoroughly organized. The youngest received 
milk. The drive was called “ a drop of milk ” ( Kropla 
mleka). This was organized by the Centos. The older 
children were cared for by the “ corners ” or by the 
kitchens of the Centos. The Centos has organized cen- 
ters where children are being educated and where they 
have room to play. This activity is most important be- 
cause of the lack of schools. These institutions are the 
only ones where children can enjoy a clean atmosphere, 
without being idle and without playing in the over- 
crowded streets of the ghetto. Fourteen hundred young 
people have volunteered to work in these “ children’s 
comers ” to help take care of the children. 

The most important means by which the Jewish 
communities have helped the neediest among the Jews 
are the soup kitchens. Some kitchens arc self-support- 
ing. The price paid for the meal is sufficient to main- 
tain the kitchens. The house kitchens are those created 
by the House Committees, and they serve the tenants 
of one building. Some houses have united and created 
a neighborhood kitchen. 

All these kitchens have been maintained by a special 
monthly tax levied upon the Jews in the ghetto. Sev- 
eral times, however, the income has been insufficient 
to maintain the kitchens and they have had to be closed 
for longer or shorter periods. Sometimes the closing 
lasted a day, sometimes several weeks. In the small com- 
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munities, the situation is worse. There, the Community 
Councils are in no position to maintain as many kitchens 
as arc needed. Especially difficult is the situation of 
those smaller Jewish communities to which a great 
many refugees have come. Sometimes the number of 
refugees is far greater than the number of the original 
Jewish inhabitants of the community. In these towns, 
the Jewish communities have been forced to ask some 
money for the meals, and this, of course, is a great hard- 
ship on the poorest. Even in Warsaw, the community 
has had to charge for the meals. On some days the meals 
are cheaper. These are the so-called “ reduction days.” 
The statistics of the Warsaw kitchens show that a con- 
siderable number of meals are issued on those days. This 
indicates that thousands of Jews in Warsaw cannot 
afford to eat every day in the soup kitchens and wait for 
the reduction day to get their meals. Another problem 
which the Community Councils have had to face is that 
many Jews in the communities prefer starvation to ap- 
plying for charity. In Krakow, for example, it has be- 
come necessary for the Jewish community to organize 
special investigating units to ascertain the needs of the 
impoverished Jews. Each investigator is charged with 
the responsibility of surveying the needs of 50 families 
in the district in which he lives. These families then re- 
ceive anonymous assistance in the form of food. 

In order not to be compelled to close the kitchens 
and other charitable institutions, the Warsaw Jewish 
community, as well as some other smaller Jewish com- 
munities, submitted petitions to the Nazi authorities, 
asking that financial aid for Jewish needs be granted 
from municipal funds. These petitions expressly stated 
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that the Jewish communities were no longer able to 
cope with the misery among the Jews. 

One of the main institutions set up in Poland for self- 
help is the “ House Committee.” Every house in the 
ghetto has such a committee. Some of the House Com- 
mittees have their own soup kitchens and serve lunch 
to poor tenants, who otherwise would receive free 
tickets for the public kitchens. The supervision of the 
cleanliness of the buildings belongs to the House Com- 
mittees. These House Committees are the newest and 
probably the most important units in the widespread 
welfare and relief activities of the community. They 
have considerably improved the hygienic conditions in 
the ghetto and arc dealing with the problems of the im- 
poverished Jews in a much more neighborly and less 
bureaucratic manner. The House Committees are the 
intermediaries between the individual Jews and the 
Jewish Community Council. Every tenant in the house 
has a right to vote; the House Committees arc demo- 
cratically elected and thus represent the best elements 
in the Jewish population. 

Provisioning the ghettos is one of the most important 
tasks of the Jewish Community Councils. The authori- 
ties are sending all foodstuffs to a central distribution 
point. In Warsaw there are two separate railway tracks: 
on one side the food for the Gentile population is com- 
ing in and on the other the food for the ghetto. After 
being unloaded by Jewish porters, the food is being 
rushed to central points in the ghetto, where whole- 
salers, retailers, central relief institutions, and house- 
kitchen committees can obtain them. 

In the first months of 1941, the supply of food rather 
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increased. After the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
war, the situation became worse than ever before. The 
Jewish food rations were further decreased by the 
Nazis, so that the Jews in Warsaw were receiving only 
three ounces of bread daily. The food shortage became 
increasingly serious with the growing concentration of 
German troops on Polish territory. 

Epidemics were raging in 1941 throughout the ghetto 
and thousands of Jews were dying every month of 
cholera and typhus. According to the reports of the 
Gazeta Zydowska , 10,232 Jews died in the Warsaw 
ghetto during the months of April, May, and June 1941. 
During the same period, only 1,208 births were regis- 
tered in the ghetto. 

Since then the situation has further deteriorated; the 
Nazis have increased their anti-Jcwish propaganda, and 
when the German Army began to meet with reverses 
in Russia thousands of wounded soldiers were sent to 
Poland. As a result, the Jews have received ever-de- 
creasing rations; by the end of 1941 thousands were 
starving in the ghettos. 

The Nazis call the ghetto system an “ autonomous 
Jewish regime.” To a certain extent, the Jews within 
the ghettos arc autonomous. Superficially, it may seem 
that the Jewish ghettos form cities, with their own 
government, police, transportation and postal services, 
their own social and welfare institutions, and even their 
own arbitration courts. But in fact, of course, the Jew- 
ish Community Councils are only instruments in the 
hands of the Nazi authorities, and are compelled to 
carry out every wish of the authorities. The ghettos are, 
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rather, concentration camps into which Jews were 
dumped. Economically, the ghettos cannot be self-suffi- 
cient, and one shudders at the thought of what may 
happen to the Jews of Warsaw and other ghettos in a 
year or two, when the still-existing resources are ex- 
hausted. One thing is certain: the ghetto experience 
will exert an influence as yet unpredictable on the out- 
look and psychology of the Jews in Poland. It is diffi- 
cult today to foretell what kind of Jewish psychology 
will exist after the war is over. But it seems that greater 
solidarity and comprehension of the Jewish position in 
the world has already developed among the Jewish peo- 
ple in Poland. At present, Polish Jews have forgotten 
their constant fruitless party strifes and have united in 
an effort of survival. On the other hand, one should not 
forget that for more than two years now Jewish youth 
has had very little opportunity of receiving any educa- 
tion whatsoever, and thereby the intellectual future of 
Polish Jewry has probably been endangered. Thou- 
sands of young Jews, however, have now experienced 
hard manual work, which may eventually be of great 
value to them. Naturally, it would be naive to think 
that there are no conflicts in the ghettos. Hundreds of 
thousands of human beings, living in congested quar- 
ters, very often several families in one apartment, can- 
not be expected to avoid all frictions and conflicts. But 
as far as we can judge from this distance, it seems that 
Jews have developed a sense of responsibility to an ex- 
tent previously unknown. The various house commit- 
tees, district committees, volunteers supervising the 
sanitary conditions in the ghetto, and the thousands of 
people who in one capacity or another are trying to 
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make ghetto life bearable may in the future be expected 
to provide a nucleus of experienced workers in the re- 
construction of Jewish life in Poland. 

In a speech made by Dr. Frank, the Governor Gen- 
eral, at Berlin University on November 18, 1941, he 
asserted that the original intention of the Nazi authori- 
ties had been to concentrate Jews in Poland, but that it 
had now been decided that Poland was to be only a 
transition camp for Jews, who would ultimately be 
transported farther cast. “ Having come from Pales- 
tine to Europe, it really makes no difference if they are 
transported a further six hundred miles to the east,” he 
said. 

This indicates that the Germans themselves have be- 
gun to have serious doubts as to the ghetto system. The 
Jews under the New Order would seem to be con- 
demned to leave Europe for a huge “ reservation.” 







Chapter IX 


UNDERGROUND 

MOVEMENT 




For months after the termination of the Polish military 
campaign, the outside world heard only about the per- 
secutions instituted by the Germans against the Poles, 
the confiscations and expropriations, the expulsions and 
deportations of Polish and Jewish populations. The 
world was being given the first taste of the Nazi New 
Order. All the resistance of defeated Poland seemed to 
be crushed; the entire population appeared helpless in 
the face of brute force. But slowly the outside world 
learned about various activities, of people fighting 
against their new masters. It was hardly possible to de- 
termine the origin of these reports. Almost from no- 
where came the news that a powerful movement of 
sabotage and underground activities had developed in 
Nazi-occupied Poland. 

After more than two years of Hitler’s domination of 
the country, the outside world knows that a powerful 
movement of opposition and resistance has been de- 
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veloped, and we have a quite comprehensive picture 
of the heroic struggle of the Polish and Jewish under- 
ground movements. Of course, not everything can be 
published because it would put these secret activities in 
danger, but a sufficient number of news items and docu- 
ments destined for publication have already reached the 
outside world. 

Immediately after the completion of the Polish cam- 
paign and the occupation of the country by Nazi Ger- 
many, thousands of former Polish soldiers hid in the 
woods and began their guerrilla warfare. The Ger- 
mans were constantly combing the forests, but most of 
the time they could not discover the hiding places of the 
Polish guerrillas, who enjoyed the support and refuge 
of the entire population. These units repeatedly at- 
tacked German outposts and have thus forced the Ger- 
man High Command to maintain a large army of occu- 
pation in Poland. 

The largest of these guerrilla units hid in the woods 
for months near Kiclce and did not disband until April 
1940, when the Polish Government in Exile formally 
ordered its dissolution. The presence of these guerrillas 
endangered the lives of the local population, which was 
made collectively responsible for the activities of the 
guerrillas and was exposed to ruthless reprisals. How- 
ever, the guerrillas continued. Although Poland is flat, 
it has bad transportation and desolate forests, and guer- 
rilla warfare is relatively easy. The German newspapers 
themselves admitted that at least three large groups of 
Polish “armed bandits” operate in Western Poland 
alone and have become considerably bolder since the 
outbreak of the Gcrman-Russian war, lying in wait in 
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the woods or along the railroads to disrupt and harass 
the German supply columns. However, the armed 
guerrillas have been found to be in some instances too 
dangerous for the local population in view of the poli- 
cies of the German occupation authorities, who apply 
the principle of collective responsibility. Civilian resist- 
ance is more effective and less dangerous. 

One of the most important means of civilian resist- 
ance is industrial sabotage. Industries in Poland are made 
to produce for the benefit of the German war machine. 
Most of the Polish workers who were previously em- 
ployed in these industries have been left there, and var- 
ious tactics of sabotage and delay have been developed 
by them. One of the practices is direct sabotage of fac- 
tory equipment. A Polish writer who himself worked 
in a factory producing for the Germans, and who in the 
middle of 1940 succeeded in escaping from Warsaw, 
reported that in one factory a machine needed repairs 
ten times as frequently in six months as it did in a year 
under Polish control. Dispossessed Polish peasants have 
managed to bum up the farms of German colonists or 
destroy their own crops before the authorities have suc- 
ceeded in confiscating them. 

Another popular form of sabotage is the so-called 
“ delaying process.” Very often, Polish skilled workers 
present themselves to the Germans as unskilled laborers, 
with the result that months were wasted in training 
them to work machines with which they actually had 
been familiar for many years. To avoid their being rec- 
ognized as skilled workers, these men would travel long 
distances to towns where they were unknown and 
where their subterfuge could not be discovered. 
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The Poles have now returned to the forms of under- 
ground fighting that were so popular among them under 
Czarist Russia. While, of course, very little news about 
these activities is available from German newspapers, 
the constant clamor against Polish “ bands of assassins ” 
shows how widespread the sabotage activities are and 
to what extent the old Polish underground tactics em- 
ployed against Czarist Russia have been revived. 

The essential differences between the former under- 
ground activities and the activities of the present day 
seem to be a greater centralization of authority and a 
well-planned movement throughout the country. The 
Polish Government in Exile has its representatives in 
Poland, and as far as is feasible, all the underground 
groups are co-ordinated and directed by central au- 
thorities. A few examples of such co-ordination can be 
given here. 

Before September i , 1 940, the first anniversary of the 
outbreak of the war, all the underground newspapers 
printed an appeal from the representatives of the Polish 
Government in Exile calling upon the population to 
abstain from attending, on September 1, all places of en- 
tertainment, movies, theatres, etc. The population was 
asked not to buy any newspapers published by the 
Nazis and to remain at home from 4 to 6 p.m. 

On September 1, 1940, great Nazi parades were held 
in Poland. Nazi soldiers marched and sang German pa- 
triotic songs, but not a Pole or Jew was to be seen in the 
streets of the Polish cities. All places of entertainment 
were open but empty. Suddenly at 6 p.m., thousands of 
Poles and Jews appeared in the streets and began to 
walk toward patriotic monuments or cemeteries to 
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honor the dead. In Warsaw a considerable number of 
people streamed toward the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier and other national and patriotic monuments. 
Immediately these monuments were covered by a great 
mass of red and white flowers. The impression made by 
this national show of discipline, observed by practically 
the entire population, was such that even the German 
officers and soldiers felt uncomfortable. The Gestapo, 
as usual, replied with mass arrests and the concentration 
camp. This, however, did not greatly disturb the spirit 
of the population, and the underground movement 
continued with even greater force. Similar demonstra- 
tions at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Warsaw 
and other monuments in many Polish cities have been 
held at various times. The Germans have finally had to 
forbid the placing of flowers at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. 

In view of what happened on September i , 1 940, the 
German secret police prepared for mass arrests and 
house searches on September 1, 1941; these were car- 
ried out on an extensive scale in Warsaw, Lodz, and 
other cities. The German-controlled Polish press re- 
ported that the Nazi authorities had at first prohibited 
all religious services for the soldiers killed in action 
during the Polish campaign of September 1939. Later 
such services were allowed on receipt of special permits. 

The streets of Polish cities were heavily patrolled by 
German police, SS elite guards, military police, and 
Gestapo agents. Nevertheless, the anniversary was 
turned by the Poles into an anti-German protest. Young 
people held mass demonstrations in many cities and 
many houses displayed Polish flags. Those who did not 
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participate in the demonstrations remained at home as 
they had done the previous year. They also refused to 
buy any German or German-controlled newspapers. 

The ubiquitous Gestapo is baffled by the equally 
ubiquitous underground press. Occasionally German 
secret agents discover a printing press, an ink and paper 
supply, a short-wave receiving set, and men in a cellar. 
But the sheet pops up somewhere else. It prints for- 
bidden news and editorials and satire. It gives informa- 
tion about the lot of the missing and the revenge taken, 
reviews acts of sabotage and their outcome, and natu- 
rally has no established headquarters. In Poland, very 
few of the illegal newspapers have been discovered, but 
the press of the Dziennik Polski (Polish Daily) was dis- 
covered in Warsaw, 170 people were arrested and 120 
of them shot. However, this did not decrease the num- 
ber of illegal newspapers. On the contrary, since then 
they have considerably increased their circulation. 

The underground press is in Poland the most effec- 
tive means of propagating resistance against the occupa- 
tion authorities. 

Underground newspapers in Poland are being pub- 
lished by the hundreds. Some of them have been appear- 
ing regularly and have succeeded in publishing scores 
of issues. Many of these papers have been smuggled out 
of Poland and reached the United States, and therefore 
we are in a position to know exactly the contents of the 
underground papers in Poland. The papers usually re- 
port news from England and the United States and 
show the great resistance of the British Empire and the 
Allies against the Axis powers. Even before American 
entry into the war, they consistently stressed the aid 
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given by the United States to the Allied cause. The tone 
of the papers has somewhat changed after the French 
defeat. Until then, most of the Poles believed that the 
defeat of Hitler would be accomplished in a short time. 
After the French collapse, a general depression seized 
the country and many Poles began to doubt whether a 
victory of Great Britain and her Allies would be possi- 
ble. Others realized that even if such a victory should 
come, it would be only after a long and difficult strug- 
gle. The underground press reflected this change in 
public opinion. 

Soon, however, with the increasing resistance of the 
British Empire and the lend-lease aid coming from the 
United States, a new note of hope and an increased 
fighting spirit could be detected in the illegal news- 
papers. Since the beginning of 1941, and especially 
since the outbreak of the German-Russian war and the 
unexpected reverses met by the German Armies in the 
Russian campaign, the underground press not only has 
become hopeful of victory but has even discussed the fu- 
ture European order following the defeat of Hitlerism. 

Every step in underground work, from obtaining 
presses, ink and paper, to writing, editing, and distrib- 
uting the finished product, is extremely dangerous. All 
sorts of controls and rationing have been adopted by 
the Germans to ascertain the destination of every scrap 
of paper and every bit of printing ink sold in Poland. 
Yet, despite these strict controls and the continuous 
searches by the Gestapo, publications by the hundreds 
continue to circulate in Nazi-occupied Poland. Some 
are no bigger than a post card; some are almost regular 
newspaper size. 
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Because of the difficulties of obtaining paper and the 
danger of arrest, circulation presents quite a problem. 
The most popular system of distribution is that in 
which each member of the editorial staff gives copies to 
a number of his most trusted friends. Each of these in 
turn hands his copy on to other trusted acquaintances. 
One of the illegal papers published the following in- 
structions as to distribution: 

a. The selection of distributors. It is a fundamental duty 
of the organizers of supplies of this journal to make a care- 
ful and intelligent choice of distributors. The basic requi- 
site is that they should be men with character. They must 
be patriots who have mastered all common, ordinary fear. 
They must be unruffled in their behavior and not subject 
to caprices, prudent in action and words. It is not permis- 
sible to entrust the distribution to people who are little 
known, unreliable, garrulous, and frivolous. A careless 
choice of distributor means sentencing several Polish fami- 
lies to a daily uncertainty of existence. 

b. The choice of reader. Not everybody should re- 
ceive this paper. It is sufficient if out of a dozen or so peo- 
ple in the habit of frequently meeting one another, one re- 
ceives a copy of the journal. The regular readers must be 
people well known and certain. It is foolish and criminal to 

distribute the right and left to anyone who comes 

along. 

c. The reader as agent. Every recipient of a single num- 
ber of the should regard himself as an agent of the 

Polish information and propaganda service. He ceases to 
be a private person, he is in the national service. He should 
not fearfully destroy the copy of the journal, but cau- 
tiously and prudently put it in circulation among abso- 
lutely reliable people. Every copy should be circulated 
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among several Polish homes. In addition, the regular recip- 
ient of the should on more important occasions pru- 

dently pass on information to others and correct false 
enemy propaganda. 

d. To the hands of those for whom it is intended. The 
distributor must not let anyone take his place in the receiv- 
ing or passing on of the journal. He must do this himself. 
The confidence of the organizers of the distribution is 
placed in the distributor himself, and not in others whom 
the distributor may desire to take his place. 

e. No notes. The distributor must rely entirely on his 
memory in carrying out his work and not make any lists, 
and he must especially refrain from making notes of any 
addresses. 

f. Silence. Only so many as must know should know 
about the organizational work. If you happen to know 
more than others, keep it to yourself, for by speaking you 
betray the cause. If you happen to know the name of an 
active worker, never say it aloud, for you will betray a 
human being. All talkativeness in regard to organizational 
questions is stupid and criminal. 

Another underground paper contained the following 
instructions to the people on how they should behave 
toward the Germans. 

1 . You should not voluntarily render any services to the 
army of occupation. Officials should not be zealous. The 
businessman, shopkeeper, or the man in the street should 
not be polite even in such small things as giving informa- 
tion or directions. You can always pretend that you don’t 
understand German. Treat everything officially and let the 
Germans feel how strong is the hatred that divides us from 
them. 

2. Do not go to the movies. Every ticket you buy in- 
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eludes a contribution to the German war front. You thus 
help to destroy your freedom and the freedom of other 
nations. 

3. Never go to places of amusement (music halls, night 
clubs, gambling casinos). It is not fitting to amuse our- 
selves while the Germans destroy our country and torture 
hundreds of thousands of our brethren in concentration 
camps and prisons. 

4. Reduce as much as possible the purchase and con- 
sumption of all goods from which the occupants draw 
profits. Boycott their papers, their vodka, and their 
tobacco. 

5. It is our sacred duty whenever possible to harm the 
oppressor in executing his orders, in industrial production, 
everywhere and always. 

The underground press continuously appeals to the 
people to resist the Germans and to refuse to co-operate 
with them. It is true that the behavior of the German 
authorities in Poland greatly facilitates this work. Only 
a very small section of the former pro-fascist Polish 
group has agreed to collaborate with the Nazis, while 
the overwhelming majority of the Polish people refuse 
to have anything to do with the Germans and follow 
the instructions of the underground press on how to be- 
have toward them. 

As another example of the ingenuity of the Poles in 
communicating with one another and in keeping up 
the morale of the people, we may cite a Polish calendar, 
secretly printed and circulated throughout the country. 
It was printed in very small type on paper one and a half 
by one and a quarter inches. Among other things, this 
strange little calendar contained this application of the 
Ten Commandments to Poland: 
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I. Thou shalt have no other earthly love above me. 

II. Thou shalt not take the name of Poland for thine 
own glory, career, or reward. 

III. Remember that thou shalt give without hesitation 
unto Poland thy possessions, thy personal happiness, and 
thy life. 

IV. Honor Poland, thy Motherland, as thine own 
Mother. 

V. Fight persistently with Poland’s enemies to thy last 
breath, to the last drop of blood in thy veins. 

VI. Struggle with thine own complacency and cow- 
ardice. Behold, a skunk cannot be a Pole. 

VII. Be without mercy to them that betray the Polish 
name. 

VIII. Always and everywhere boldly admit that thou 
art a Pole. 

IX. Suffer none to have doubts as to Poland. 

X. Let no one insult Poland, belittle her merits and 
greatness, her achievements and majesty. Thou shalt love 
Poland above all else, save only God. Thou shalt love her 
more than thyself. 

The Polish people have been well informed by the 
underground press on the happenings in Poland and 
throughout the world. The efficient work of the under- 
ground news service can be seen by a comparison of 
the dates of international events with the dates on which 
they have been reported by the illegal newspapers. 
Almost immediately, the most important happenings 
throughout the world arc known to the editors of 
the underground papers and arc reported by them to 
their readers. Day and night, a staff of linguists listen 
to news broadcasts emanating from the Allied coun- 
tries. They in turn translate these news items into Polish 
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and send them to the hundreds of basements, cellars, 
and bams which usually serve as the offices of the un- 
derground press. 

The underground papers are also very well informed 
on events in Poland. They often report the lack of effi- 
ciency in the Nazi administration, and the confusion 
and red tape prevalent in Poland. For instance, one of 
the best known illegal papers, Biuletyn Informacyjny 
(Information Bulletin), of August 7, 1940, reported 
the lack of planning and the confusion existing in 
the school system. The Governor of Warsaw, Herr 
Fischer, first introduced the German language in the 
schools of the Warsaw area. Later, this order was re- 
pealed. In other cities, similar orders were issued but 
they were not repealed and arc still in effect. In still 
other cities, no such orders were ever issued. Thus, in 
the area of the Government General, in some schools 
German was being taught, in some others it was at first 
taught and later discontinued, and in still others it was 
never taught at all. This simply proves the confusion, 
lack of planning, and arbitrariness of local officials. It 
also shows the lack of a general policy in one of the 
most important fields — education. 

In addition to strengthening the resistance of the 
people and giving the news of Poland and the outside 
world, the underground press is an important factor in 
educating the nation politically. It is rather significant 
that general social, economic, and political topics arc 
also discussed by the illegal newspapers. There arc even 
special magazines published by the underground move- 
ment dealing with the role of Poland in the future eco- 
nomic and political system of the world. 
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Scores of meetings arc held in various cities of Poland 
in spite of the Gestapo. As early as November 1939 a 
statement was issued by the Polish underground labor 
movement which was circulated throughout the coun- 
try. This statement, called a “ Manifesto of Freedom,” 
outlined the progress of the democratic forces of Po- 
land. After severely criticizing the former Polish re- 
gime and its totalitarian ideology, which weakened the 
resistance of Poland to Hitlerism, the Manifesto stated 
the objectives of the struggle: 

1 . The chief aim in the fight of the Polish working 
masses is the reconstruction of full political freedom 
and independence of Poland, based on principles of de- 
mocracy and social justice. 

2. In the new Poland, the decisive influence must be 
given to the great popular masses, the peasants, the 
workers, and the intelligentsia. The political constitu- 
tion and the social and economic structure of Poland 
must forever preclude the possibility of the existence of 
privileged social groups which would strive to seize 
political power and economic supremacy. 

3. The future Constitution of Poland must be based 
on the principles of political democracy guaranteed by 
a democratic representation of the people elected on the 
basis of equal, secret, universal, direct, and proportional 
suffrage; responsibility of the Government before Par- 
liament; independence of the courts of justice; exten- 
sive democratic local self-government; freedom of 
speech, press, assembly, and association and personal 
immunity of all citizens. Under these conditions, the 
political and social aspirations of the working masses 
will find their expression in the emergence of a work- 
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ers’ and peasants’ government enjoying the confidence 
of the people and representing the interest of all work- 
ingmen. 

4. The influence of big capitalist and landlord 
groups on the destiny of Poland must be removed 
through the abolition of large landed estates by means 
of a thorough and immediate agrarian reform; through 
socialization or through subjection to strict social con- 
trol of the credit system and of large-scale industrial 
establishments, and through the abolition of monopolis- 
tic organizations, such as cartels, syndicates, etc.; and 
through the support of small-scale agriculture, of the 
co-operative movement, and protection of small busi- 
nessmen. 

5. The military forces of Poland must be based on 
democratic organizations which will preclude any caste 
system. 

6. All nationalities living in Poland must be guaran- 
teed full political, economic, and cultural equality. 
Race doctrines and anti-Semitism must be eliminated 
from public life in Poland. 

7. Universal free education must be provided for all 
citizens, particularly for the children of peasants and 
workers. 

8. The freedom of science and religion must be 
guaranteed. 

9. All citizens of the new Poland must be guaranteed 
the right to work, the protection of labor and health. It 
is necessary to expand social insurance, on the basis of 
democratic self-government. 

10. The foreign policy of Poland must be based 
on full co-operation and mutual understanding with all 
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free peoples of the world and, particularly, with the na- 
tions with which Poland has to live in good neighborly 
relations. 

The Manifesto concluded: 

“ The struggle for such a Poland is a struggle for 
freedom, justice, and peace. The fight for such a Po- 
land is a struggle for Socialism, and in this struggle the 
masses of the working people of Poland are not isolated. 
It coincides with the conflict of the masses of the work- 
ing people of the whole world against totalitarianism 
which brings to the people chains and destruction. 
Fighting for the people of Poland we fight for the fate 
of all oppressed nations. We fight under the noble slo- 
gan, ‘ For Your Freedom and Ours!’ 

The Polish underground movement is fully aware 
that Poland’s future is inseparably linked with that of 
the rest of Europe and of the world. The People's Trib- 
une, one of the most important underground papers, 
stated: “ An independent Poland is impossible unless 
France, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, 
and Holland are also restored to their independence. 
The whole problem of Europe must be solved. The 
problems of the European nations add up to the com- 
mon European problem. There can be no return to 
pre-war Europe. The Europe of yesterday is the Eu- 
rope of Versailles, a mass of economic and social contra- 
dictions, exposed to Fascism, constantly haunted by the 
imminence of war.” 

At the beginning of 1941, representatives of most of 
the Polish.underground democratic groups met “ some- 
where in Poland.” More than 2,000 groups of workers, 
peasants, and intellectuals from all parts of the country 
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were represented at a convention which gave expression 
to a resolute and united will of all Polish democratic 
forces. 

The meeting instructed the leadership of the move- 
ment to bring its resolution before the public opinion 
of the world as an expression of the aspirations and 
ideals of fighting Poland. This statement, called “ Mani- 
festo to the Peoples of the World,” has reached the 
United States after an incredible journey of many 
months across war-infested Europe. 

The “ Manifesto to the Peoples of the World ” re- 
flects the fighting spirit of the Polish working masses. 
It reviews the military campaign of September 1939 
and describes the arbitrary and cruel regime established 
by the Nazis after the Polish defeat. It condemns the 
ghetto system and the persecutions of the Jews, the de- 
liberate extermination of the people, and the systematic 
destruction of the country’s economic life. It de- 
nounces the theory of a Herrenvolk (master race) and 
the discrimination against the Poles and Jews, consid- 
ered as “ inferior races.” Finally, the Manifesto ex- 
presses the hope that the cause of the United Nations 
will ultimately win and that a new Europe based on 
freedom and justice will be established. It concludes as 
follows: 

“ Our struggle, like the struggles of other oppressed 
nations, is carried on by united effort to a common end: 
freedom and social justice in our own land and a new 
and better order in Europe. 

“ We are firmly convinced that the enemy will be 
overthrown in the end. At the first opportunity, the 
conquered peoples will arise to strike the death blow to 
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the invader. Therefore in the name of the Polish people, 
working and fighting in underground conspiracy, we 
call to the peoples of the world. 

“ We call to all who have risen in arms to fight the 
powers of oppression, to all who wage an underground 
struggle against the dark terror. 

“ We call to the nations who are still outside the 
armed conflict in this historic tragedy. 

“ We call to the people of Germany, of Italy, of 
Russia. 

“ No persecutions can compel us to abandon the ban- 
ner of national and social liberty. 

“ We call to the peoples of the world to join with us. 

“ Look at the bloody face of the ‘ New Order ’ 
which a victorious totalitarianism holds in promise. 
Look at our country which is being transformed into 
a vast graveyard. This is the fate which awaits the con- 
quered. The brutal methods of wholesale extermina- 
tion, the systematic moral and physical tortures which 
are inflicted today by the invaders upon millions of 
people, outdo the darkest pages of human history. 

“ The war of today, the war against the instigators 
of war, is above all a defense of the very foundations of 
civilization, a defense of the most elementary human 
rights. In this conflict, no one can remain neutral. We 
call upon the working people of the world to unite with 
us in the struggle against the new tyranny. Let the cen- 
tury-old slogan of Polish liberation — 

“For Your Freedom and Ours! — lead us today in 
our fight for Freedom, Equality, and Independence! ” 

The fact that representatives of over 2,000 illegal 
democratic groups could meet under the noses of the 
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Gestapo and that such a document could be accepted 
and distributed in thousands of copies throughout Po- 
land, at the risk of life for every distributor and every 
reader, shows the spirit of the Polish nation and the ex- 
tent of the hatred against the Nazi invaders. 

The slogan accepted by the Polish democratic under- 
ground movement, “ For Your Freedom and Ours,” is 
the old battle-cry of the Polish insurrections against 
Czarist oppression. It shows the new fighting spirit and 
vigor of the Polish democratic forces. 

All the underground newspapers do not represent 
the working and peasant masses of Poland. The follow- 
ers of the pre-war regime and of the nationalist groups 
are also publishing illegal papers calling for resistance 
against the Nazis and for a future independent Poland. 
But these papers seem to meet with relatively little 
popular response. The democratic press is decidedly 
the more important and more widely read by the great 
masses of the Polish people. This press has completely 
dissociated itself from the pre-war Polish regime and 
condemned without reservation all totalitarian and anti- 
Semitic tendencies. 

In this respect, a proclamation circulated throughout 
the country in protest against the establishment of the 
ghetto in Warsaw is very significant. In it, the solidarity 
of interest of the working people of all nationalities liv- 
ing in Poland was solemnly proclaimed. The Polish 
workers declared that the establishment of the ghetto 
was directed not only against the Jews but also against 
the Polish working masses as well. They also said that 
by the establishment of the ghetto, the Nazis were seek- 
ing to separate the working people of the various na- 
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rionalities and attempted to divert the hatred of the 
Poles from the occupation authorities to the Jews. The 
proclamation warned: “ There are no degrees in slavery 
and there are no better or worse categories of slaves. 
The Polish people understand the meaning of that game 
[of separating the Poles from the Jews] and reject with 
contempt the position proposed to them by Hitlerism 
to become better types of slaves because of the fact that 
they are not enclosed in a ghetto. In the face of the 
brutalities of the invaders the Polish people recognize 
only two classes: those who submit and compromise 
with the oppressors, and those who fight against them.” 

This close contact and cordial collaboration between 
the underground activities of the Polish democratic 
parties and the Jews, are of great importance for the 
future. 

Secret papers also appear in the Warsaw and other 
ghettos. Jewish workers issue periodicals in Yiddish and 
sometimes in Polish. The Yiddish periodicals are the 
Bulletin , published fortnightly, and the Voice of Youth , 
published monthly. The December 1940 issue of the 
Voice of Youth had on its front page a sketch of two 
hands clasped in a cordial handshake through a broken 
ghetto wall, one hand symbolizing the Polish, the other 
the Jewish working people, who through their com- 
mon effort and friendship have broken the ghetto walls 
erected by the Nazis. The Jewish underground labor 
movement also publishes a newspaper in Polish called 
For Your Freedom and Ours. 

The number of illegal newspapers reaches several 
hundred. The titles are constantly changing so as to 
prevent detection. The most important papers with 
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circulations of several thousand have already succeeded 
in publishing regularly scores of issues. A few titles only 
can be mentioned here: Freedom; The People's Trib- 
une; Polish News; Information Bulletin; Bugle; Inde- 
pendence; Polish Voice; Army and Independence; We 
Are Fighting for T ruth and Poland (weekly) ; Eaglet (a 
paper for youth) ; Review; The Road to Freedom; Fu- 
ture Poland; New Poland Fights; Poland Lives; Roads 
and Road Signs; Sword and Plow; The Earth Speaks 
(peasant paper); The Fight Goes On; Voice of War- 
saw; Sentinel; Fight and Freedom; Lime-tree (a satiri- 
cal paper) ; Guard , etc. 

In spite of the fact that publishers and distributors of 
illegal papers are liable to the death penalty, the under- 
ground press is constantly being extended. The Ge- 
stapo agents very rarely succeed in discovering illegal 
publications and printing presses. However, from time 
to time the German papers report trials of members of 
Polish illegal organizations which publish newspapers. 
Invariably all those concerned with the publication of 
an illegal paper have been executed. 

It is reported that the Nazis have attempted to spread 
confusion by pseudo-illegal newspapers which they dis- 
tribute especially among the peasants on market days 
and then arrest all those who accept the papers. In 
Lublin, an agent distributed news from the British 
Broadcasting Company and then gave the Gestapo the 
names of the recipients. Although 300 people were ar- 
rested and many of them were shot, their deaths were 
quickly avenged, for the Gestapo agent was found slain 
soon after. 

There are several secret stations in Poland that broad- 
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cast the news picked up from the foreign broadcasting 
stations like the British Broadcasting Company and the 
short-wave American broadcasts. Polish leaders in exile 
often speak over the British Broadcasting Company and 
address their countrymen in Poland. It is known that 
these speeches have reached hundreds of thousands of 
people in Poland. The Gestapo is constantly searching 
for the illegal stations. When one is discovered, an- 
other one is soon heard from. 

Poles have a long tradition of underground activities, 
and it is practically impossible for the Gestapo to cope 
with the situation. The only answer of the Gestapo is 
collective responsibility, shooting of hostages and other 
ruthless forms of repression. But still this has not de- 
terred the Poles from continuing their underground 
activities. 

The Polish underground movement maintains con- 
stant relations with the outside world and especially 
with the Polish Government in Exile. One of the meth- 
ods by which the Polish Government in London re- 
ceives information from occupied Poland is through 
couriers and messengers who at the risk of their lives 
cross the German frontier, back and forth. We know 
instances of people living in neutral countries who went 
back to Poland to place themselves at the disposal of 
the underground movement because they were needed 
there. Naturally, this requires the highest idealism, 
courage, and willingness to sacrifice one’s life for the 
cause. 

Many instances of the exceptional heroism of these 
couriers could be cited. One such courier was captured 
by the Gestapo on his way back to Poland after deliver- 
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ing dispatches to the Government in Exile. The courier 
had no chance to commit suicide. In spite of the cruelty 
of the Gestapo, no secrets could be tortured out of him. 
Fortunately for this man, the efforts of a secret organ- 
ization effected his escape from the concentration camp 
where he was interned. It has happened many times that 
the rescue of couriers or other workers of the under- 
ground movement could be effected because of the cor- 
ruption of the Gestapo agents in Poland. We know of 
one example of very compromising documents being 
found on one of the most important leaders of the 
underground movement in Poland. For a considerable 
amount of money, this leader was not only released but 
even permitted to escape abroad. 

After the beginning of the Russian-German war, the 
German press reported a well-organized terrorist cam- 
paign by Polish “ Robin Hoods ” who banded together 
in a secret liberty party. Many death penalties have 
been imposed in the German-annexed area for arson 
and resistance to the police, and dissemination of news 
picked up from foreign broadcasts. In the annexed areas 
of Poland, arson has become one of the principal weap- 
ons against the Nazis. A Polish newspaper controlled 
by the Nazis reported in one district alone 1 70 fires in 
one year. The official German newspaper in Krakow, 
the Krakcmer Zeitimg , reported a fire which caused 
60,000 zlotys’ damage which was due to sabotage. Be- 
cause of the continued sabotage, the Nazis formed a 
special police corps in Warsaw to protect water pipes, 
railway tracks, street cars, and plants operating for pub- 
lic utilities and electricity cables. 

The whole story of the underground movement can 
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as yet not be told. Suffice it to say that there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of people, Poles as well as Jews, 
who are active in the movement. We have already 
mentioned one meeting attended by representatives of 
2,000 Polish democratic groups. We know of meetings 
of the Jewish underground movement which were at- 
tended by several hundred people who represented 
tens of thousands. The increasing number of “ ban- 
dits ” brought before the German courts shows that the 
underground movement is constantly growing. In that 
movement, the Polish and Jewish workers are the most 
active. 

The Polish as well as the Jewish labor underground 
movement has a large chain of units spread through- 
out the country and controlled by central committees. 
These units take their instructions from the central 
committee and are well disciplined and co-ordinated. 
The units keep in contact with one another through the 
central committee, which sends messengers and “ sales- 
men ” to visit the units. 

To sum up, in the first few months after the occu- . 
pation, various groups sprang up spontaneously with- 
out any plan or direction. Many of these groups were 
therefore uncovered by the Gestapo. Since then, an al- 
most perfect conspirational system has been organized 
by people who have had a long experience in conspira- 
tional and secret work. The underground press in Po- 
land is the main instrument of expression of the under- 
ground movement and is better developed than the 
secret press in any other German-occupied country. It 
is rather significant that the illegal newspapers, espe- 
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dally since the middle of 1941, have been concerned 
not only with the present but have also been thinking 
of and educating the people for the future. At prac- 
tically all the meetings of the central committees of the 
underground movement, questions relating to the fu- 
ture Poland are discussed. 

The underground movement has also had an influ- 
ence in the democratization of the Polish Government 
in Exile. While reactionary secret newspapers arc also 
being published in Poland, the overwhelming tend- 
ency of the underground movement and the illegal 
press is toward democracy and greater social justice. 
In the papers, a sincere desire to break with the pre-war 
totalitarian Polish regime is prevalent. The under- 
ground movement also seems to be aware of the fact 
that the anti-Jewish policies of the previous Polish re- 
gimes weakened Poland, and it has energetically re- 
jected anti-Semitism in the future Poland. If the spirit 
of the present leaders of the underground movement 
and of the papers published by them should prevail in 
the future Poland, she will be one of the most pro- 
gressive democracies in the world. The underground 
movement has been fighting one of the most glorious 
battles for a future great and democratic Poland, united 
with other freedom-loving peoples. It is writing one 
of the greatest pages of Polish and human history. 



Chapter X 


POLAND IN EXILE 




On September 5, 1939, the fifth day after the invasion 
of Poland began, the Polish Government found it 
necessary to leave Warsaw and to move eastward. It 
successively established the capital in various cities of 
Poland, fleeing before the onslaught of the German 
armies. Finally, when it became evident that the Polish 
armies were completely defeated and were unable to 
defend any portion of the country against the Germans, 
the Polish authorities fled to Rumania. 

Further Polish resistance being no longer possible, 
the President, still on Polish soil, issued a proclamation 
to the nation, dated September 17, 1939, in which he 
stated: 

“ I have resolved to transfer the seat of the President 
of the Republic and of the highest offices of the state 
to the territories of one of our Allies.” 

On the same day, before leaving Polish territory, 
President Ignacy Moscicki signed an act appointing as 
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his successor Mr. Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, then in 
France, former Speaker of the Senate and former Min- 
ister of the Interior. 

This appointment of a successor by the resigning 
President was perfectly legal. Article 24 of the Consti- 
tution of the Polish Republic of 1935 contained the fol- 
lowing stipulation: 

“ In the event of war, the President of the Republic 
shall by a separate act, published in the Official Gazette , 
appoint his successor to provide against the eventuality 
of the office being vacated before the conclusion of 
peace.” 

The fact that such a clause existed in the Polish Con- 
stitution and that the action of the President was in 
conformity with the law became important in the rela- 
tionship between the exiled Government and other 
countries. There was no doubt as to the legality of the 
exiled Government and as to its right to speak in the 
name of the constitutionally formed authorities of Po- 
land. In this respect, the situation of the Polish Govern- 
ment in Exile was quite different from that of some 
other governments that had to leave their countries. At 
one time or another, difficulties arose as to their legal- 
ity and often quite embarrassing situations developed. 
Thus, for instance, while the British Government was 
recognizing the Czechoslovakian Council headed by 
former President Benes, the United States for some 
time still recognized the Czechoslovakian Minister in 
Washington who represented the rump post-Munich 
Czechoslovakian state of President Hacha. The Wash- 
ington Minister had long ago severed relationship with 
the Hacha regime and still he was recognized by Wash- 
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ington while the Government of Benes did not receive 
the same privilege. 

A similar awkward situation developed when the 
United States Government made an agreement with 
the Danish Minister in Washington in which Denmark 
gave some military concessions to the United States in 
Greenland. The Danish Minister had been recalled by 
the Government of his country, at present under the 
Nazi domination. The United States, in refusing to 
recognize the legality of the Nazi occupation, has con- 
tinued to regard the Danish Minister in Washington as 
the official representative of an independent Danish 
Government which actually does not exist. 

The Polish Official Gazette of September 19, 1939, 
explained the actions of the resigning President as fol- 
lows: 

“ At the time of the signing of the appointment 
of the new President, it had become clear that the in- 
vasion of Poland by Soviet troops had threatened the 
President of the Republic and the Polish Government 
with being cut off from their Allies, and thus it was 
necessary for them to cross the Rumanian frontier. The 
President of the Republic and his successor. Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz, might find themselves in a position ren- 
dering it impossible to exercise their duties of office. In 
that case, Mr. Raczkiewicz, who at present is in Paris, 
would become the legal head of the Polish state.” 

The next day, both the President and the Marshal 
resigned because of their inability to exercise their du- 
ties of office. 

In consequence of this resignation, Mr. Wladyslaw 
Raczkiewicz assumed the office of President of the Re- 
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public and on September 30, 1939, took the oath of 
President at the Polish Embassy in Paris. 

The new President of the Republic immediately ap- 
pointed General Wladyslaw Sikorski Prime Minister 
of the Government in Exile. A few days later, General 
Sikorski was also made Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces of Poland. 

General Wladyslaw Sikorski was Prime Minister of 
Poland in 1922-3 and several times Minister of War. 
After the coup d'etat of Marshal Pilsudski, he broke 
with him and went into voluntary exile, taking up resi- 
dence in Paris. General Sikorski devoted himself to 
writing on military subjects. He was a strong believer 
in an alliance between Poland and France and opposed 
the pro-German policies of Marshal Pilsudski and of 
his Foreign Minister, Colonel Joseph Beck. 

The new Government was organized by General 
Sikorski “ as a Government of national unity and de- 
fense ” and included representatives of the four most 
important political parties in Poland — the National 
Party, the Peasant Party, the Polish Socialist Party, and 
the Christian Democrats. In addition to the representa- 
tives of parties, the Government in Exile included in- 
dependent ministers like Mr. August Zaleski, predeces- 
sor of Colonel Beck, in the Foreign Office, who assumed 
his former position. 

The Polish Government in Exile was at first organ- 
ized in Paris. After a few weeks, however, the official 
seat of the Government was transferred to Angers, 
France, where it remained until the collapse of France. 
The Government of General Sikorski immediately an- 
nounced that it dissociated itself from the pre-war Pol- 
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ish regime, which had been semi-dictatorial since the 
Pilsudski coup cT etat of 1926. In his first proclamation 
to the people of Poland, issued on December 18, 1939, 
General Sikorski stated: 

“ While not passing premature judgment in any way 
on the future political, social, and economic structure 
of the state which shall be decided by the country after 
it has regained its liberty, the Government affirms: ( 1 ) 
Poland shall be a state taking its stand on the side of 
Christian principles and civilization, and (2) Poland 
shall have a democratic regime. 

“ The number of individual and civic rights shall 
blend within it the assured legality of a Government 
which is to be responsible and controlled by a straight- 
forward national representation elected by an honest 
vote. 

“ In the sphere of social and economic relations, Po- 
land shall bring to realization the principle of justice 
and the right of all to employment with special con- 
sideration for the rights of the laboring masses on the 
land and in the workshops. 

“ To her national minorities who together with the 
Polish people took part in the struggle and remained 
faithful to the Polish state, Poland shall assure justice, 
free national and cultural development, and due legal 
protection.” 

The Government of General Sikorski was a Govern- 
ment of national unity and therefore it was obvious 
that all its members were not in full agreement with the 
sincerely democratic declarations of the Prime Minis- 
ter. Politically it should not be overlooked that while 
the Prime Minister enjoys great prestige among the 
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Poles, he does not represent any important political 
party in Poland. The programs of the parties seem to 
have changed very little. 

The composition of the Government in Exile was 
based on the pre-war importance of the political parties. 
The Pilsudski elements which dominated the Govern- 
ment after 1926 without having any important popular 
following in the country have been largely eliminated. 
Great importance in the Government was assumed by 
the National Party, which, while opposing Pilsudski 
and his regime, represented in Poland the reactionary 
and anti-Semitic forces. 

The Peasant and Socialist Parties, and particularly 
the latter, can be considered as sincerely democratic 
and progressive and in favor of a complete breach with 
the pre-war semi-dictatorial and anti-Semitic policies. 
They represent the great masses of workers and peas- 
ants of Poland. The information coming out of Poland 
shows a considerable increase in the influence of the 
democratic forces and it is likely that they may dom- 
inate post-war Poland. 

The situation of General Sikorski’s Government 
was extremely precarious in the first few months of its 
existence. The world had not yet realized the full 
strength of the Hitler military machine, and the defeat 
of Poland was attributed to a great extent to her own 
internal weakness and incapacity to maintain her inde- 
pendence. The Polish Army, which before the war was 
considered one of the best in Europe, broke in a few 
weeks under the impact of Hitler’s attack, and even the 
Allied countries thought that this was owing more to 
the internal weaknesses of the Polish regime than to the 
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strength of Nazi power. Poland and her Army were 
derided by the leaders as well as the peoples of other 
countries, and especially by Poland’s own Allies, who 
were gravely disappointed because they had counted 
on Poland’s resisting the Germans at least throughout 
the winter of 1939-40. 

The French were especially embittered against the 
Poles, and the Sikorski regime, then the only Govern- 
ment in Exile, was looked upon with contempt because 
it represented a country that in the French view had 
shown itself unable to defend its independence. 

In spite of these difficulties. General Sikorski suc- 
ceeded in organizing in France a quite important mili- 
tary force. The Polish Army in Exile was recruited 
mainly from non-commissioned officers and men who 
succeeded in escaping from Poland and who passed 
through the camps of Hungary, Lithuania, and Latvia; 
and from volunteers and recruits mobilized from the 
Poles in France and other countries of Western Europe. 

France was very reluctant to support this new army 
and it took the Poles seven months to obtain a military 
agreement with France. On the basis of that agreement, 
an independent Polish Army was recognized, consist- 
ing of a number of infantry divisions, several inde- 
pendent brigades of chasseurs, and motorized armored 
troops. Also, a Polish air force was again organized. 
At the same time, some Polish infantry units were 
formed in Syria and other Near Eastern countries. By 
June 1940, when France collapsed, the Polish Army 
was estimated to be 92,000 strong. 

During the Battle of France, the Poles gave an excel- 
lent account of themselves. Seven thousand Polish sol- 
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diers were killed covering the French retreating from 
the southern section of the Maginot Line. Sixteen thou- 
sand Polish troops who fought to the end against the 
Panzer divisions were cut off by the Germans from the 
coast, but they did not surrender. With all their arms 
and equipment they reached Switzerland and were in- 
terned in that neutral country. Meanwhile the Polish 
Brigade in Syria was confronted with the problem of 
the fall of France. Without hesitation, the Polish sol- 
diers marched across the frontier to Palestine to put 
themselves under the command of General Wavell. 
The dramatic evacuation of the Polish Army by Sikor- 
ski and Churchill was a tribute to the ability and high 
morale of the Polish soldiers. 

On the morning of June 18, 1940, it became appar- 
ent that the Allies had lost the Battle of France. General 
Sikorski was urged by Marshal Petain to capitulate to 
the Germans. The only wise course, counseled the 
Marshal, was for the Poles to surrender to the victorious 
German Army. 

That was the beginning of the most momentous 
thirty-five hours in the life of the Polish Prime Minis- 
ter. He flatly refused to consider capitulation, and he 
called on General Weygand, his close personal friend. 
Again he was advised to surrender. 

It was then that the Polish leader turned to Winston 
Churchill. He radioed from Bordeaux to London. 
Three hours later a British bombing plane picked him 
up at the little town of Libourne. 

Before boarding the plane, General Sikorski exacted 
from the pilot a promise that the R.A.F. would insure 
his return to his troops. The English officer assured him 
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that only death would keep him from bringing the 
General back. 

That evening the Polish and British Prime Ministers 
had a long conference. They were both determined to 
carry on the fight against Hitlerism. Winston Churchill 
promised the Polish nation full co-operation. 

The next day the R.A.F. officer kept his word to 
General Sikorski. The Polish leader was back at Bor- 
deaux. By 9 o’clock that night Polish soldiers were 
boarding British ships that had been hastily ordered to 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz and Bordeaux. The Polish troops 
were on their way to England. 

Once in England, the Polish Army was reorganized 
on an entirely new basis, now enjoying the full support 
of her English ally. The moral position of the Polish 
Government in Exile, as well as of the Polish Army, im- 
proved considerably after the collapse of the Western 
European countries. The world at large understood at 
last the tremendous power of the Hitlerite military ma- 
chine and realized that Poland could not have done 
better in 1939. Unfortunately, this had to come 
through the defeat of the Western European countries 
and especially of the French Army, considered until 
then the best army in the world. The Poles and their 
effort of 1939 to resist Hitler were rehabilitated in the 
eyes of the world. 

On August 5, 1940, an Anglo-Polish military agree- 
ment was signed at 10 Downing Street by Winston 
Churchill and Lord Halifax in the name of Great 
Britain and General Sikorski and Mr. Zaleski in the 
name of the Polish Government. The agreement re- 
affirmed the determination of the two Governments to 
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pursue the war to a victorious conclusion and to secure 
the freedom of the subjugated peoples. Under the agree- 
ment, the Polish Army was to be reorganized in Britain 
and in the Middle East. A general mobilization of Pol- 
ish citizens living in the United Kingdom was provided 
for, and volunteers were invited to join the Polish 
Army. The Polish Army would fight under its own 
colors but would be a pan of the British Army. Also, 
the Polish naval units would be incorporated in the 
Royal British Navy. The Polish air force would be re- 
organized and become a pan of the R.A.F. 

At present the Polish troops are stationed at some of 
the most dangerous posts in Britain. An army corps has 
been assigned to defend an imponant sector on the 
Scottish coast, while there are Polish units in the Near 
East and with the British forces in Africa. Polish naval 
units that had escaped from the Baltic are working in 
conjunction with the British fleet. According to an in- 
terview given by General Sikorski on his visit to Wash- 
ington, there were, in April 1941, 34,000,000 Polish 
soldiers; 9,600 Polish fliers in the R.A.F.; and 1,500 
Polish marines. The Polish air forces in Great Britain 
became especially famous. They are now far larger than 
when the war began, and they are infinitely better 
equipped. It is estimated that the Poles have shot down 
more than 10 per cent of all airplanes lost by Germany 
over the British Isles. Polish pilots arc considered among 
the best in this war. 

On the basis of an agreement with Canada, a new 
Polish force has been organized and trained there. The 
Poles of North America and especially those of the 
United States have been called upon to join the Polish 
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Army in Canada. There are at present two Polish camps 
in Canada. Only Polish citizens who are not liable to 
be drafted in the Canadian Army are accepted. Volun- 
teers besides the Poles are also accepted, except when 
their position as nationals of other countries may be 
compromised. 

President Roosevelt had promised lend-lease aid to 
the Polish forces in Canada in his talk with General 
Sikorski in May 1941. At the beginning of September 
1941, President Roosevelt authorized the first lend- 
lease aid to the Polish Government in Exile, declaring 
that the “ gallant resistance ” of the Polish forces was 
“ vital to the defense of the United States.” 

In order for the President to exercise his authority 
under the Lend-Lease Act, it was necessary for him to 
declare the aid to Poland a part of the defense of the 
United States. The action, the President said, demon- 
strated the intention of the United States to give ma- 
terial aid to “ the fighting determination of the Polish 
people to establish once again their independence of 
which they were so inhumanly deprived.” 

While the problem of the organization of the Army 
was the most important one facing the Polish Govern- 
ment in Exile, other pressing matters equally occupied 
its attention. Paramount among them were the questions 
connected with the Polish refugees, scattered in vir- 
tually all the countries of the world. Relief in one form 
or another has been given to most of these refugees. 
The Polish, British, and Australian Governments have 
also reached an agreement according to which Australia 
is to admit a limited number of Polish war refugees. 
Some Polish refugees have found their way to Canada, 
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and several thousand have come to the United States. 
Most of the refugees in Great Britain, as well as in the 
New World, belong to the educated and white-collar 
classes. A special Polish medical faculty at Edinburgh 
University was created where Polish physicians and 
medical students might continue their work. 

Another extremely important activity of the Polish 
Government in Exile is that of keeping the country 
under Nazi occupation informed on the war situation 
and of bolstering the morale of the Poles at home. Con- 
stant contact is maintained through special representa- 
tives and underground channels with the country and 
the underground movement. The Government in Exile, 
through its representatives in Poland, has attempted to 
centralize the underground movement and has sup- 
ported that movement with all the financial and moral 
means at its disposal. 

In Great Britain, an important Polish emigre press 
has developed. The Government in Exile, being a Gov- 
ernment of national unity, has exacted a promise from 
the political parties in Great Britain that no political 
polemics will be carried on between the various Polish 
newspapers in Great Britain. The parties belonging to 
the Government have promised not to publish any po- 
litical newspaper of their own and to support instead 
the only semi-official daily, the Dziennik Polski (Polish 
Daily). This promise, however, is not being kept, and 
at present there are several political newspapers and 
periodicals published by Poles in Great Britain. 


The Government leaders have repeatedly declared 
that in the future Poland all citizens, including the Jews, 
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will be guaranteed equal rights. In practice, however, at 
the beginning there was general discrimination against 
Jews in the Polish Army. The Jews in the Army were 
at first so badly treated that General Sikorski found it 
necessary to issue a special army command in which he 
called upon the army officers to give equal treatment 
to all soldiers. “ This equality,” the Prime Minister 
stated, “ must not remain a dead letter in the Constitu- 
tion but must be applied in everyday life, especially 
when the misfortune that has befallen Poland has united 
all sections of the population and all nationalities in the 
state in a common defense of the highest ideals of life. 
The German bombs have set afire Polish, Ukrainian, 
and Jewish houses with equal intensity. The persecu- 
tions by the invaders are visited alike upon the Poles 
and all other national minorities except the Germans. 
. . . The Polish citizen, regardless of whether he is a 
Jew or a Ukrainian, becomes a Polish soldier and has 
the same rights and duties as every other soldier and 
non-commissioned officer from the moment he applies 
and is accepted in the Polish Army. It is an outrage to 
make any differentiations among them either in theory 
or in practice.” 

Mr. Jan Stanczyk, Minister of Labor and Social Wel- 
fare, in an official declaration in the name of the entire 
Government, stated that the Jews will be guaranteed 
equality of rights in political and social fields. Their re- 
ligious freedom will be respected and their cultural 
autonomy guaranteed. 

While similar declarations had been previously made 
by several ministers, the declaration of Mr. Stanczyk 
was made officially in the name of the entire Govern- 
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ment. His declaration in itself did not add anything new 
— the Jews in pre-war Poland had equality of rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution — but it was of value 
because of the fact that the Government was a Govern- 
ment of national unity and included also representatives 
of anti-Semitic political parties. This did not imply that 
the various political parties represented in the Govern- 
ment have wholeheartedly agreed to grant equal rights 
to the Jews in the future Poland. In the discussion of 
the Stanczyk declaration before the Polish National 
Council, the principle of equal rights was approved 
without reservation only by the Socialists, the Peasant 
Party, and the Christian Democrats. Little enthusiasm 
for it was shown by the parties of the right wing. While 
the National Party did not officially oppose the declara- 
tion to avoid embarrassing the Government of which it 
was a part, some of its leaders came out with anti-Semitic 
speeches and went as far as to suggest Eritrea as the 
potential country for the emigration of Polish Jews. In 
general, the emigration policy of the pre-war Govern- 
ment seems to be very popular in the Polish refugee 
circles in London. Most of the Polish parties still believe 
that there are too many Jews in Poland and that a 
Jewish mass emigration will be necessary. Naturally 
not all the parties emphasize the emigration issue to the 
same extent. While the National Party and other right- 
ist elements are quite blunt about it and state that the 
majority of Polish Jews will have to leave the country, 
the more liberal and progressive parties are more dis- 
creet about the question. However, even some leaders 
of the Peasant and Socialist Parties believe that because 
of the faulty social and economic structure of Polish 
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Jewry, a Jewish mass emigration will be necessary after 
the war. 

The clearest and most outspoken declaration on Jew- 
ish equality was made by the Polish Government on 
June 12, 1941, in which it stated: “The Polish Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the democratic principle 
promises equal treatment of all citizens without regard 
to nationality, race, or religion. This policy is based on 
the principle of equal rights and equal obligations. The 
Poles condemn all anti-Semitic activities as harmful to 
the Polish cause.” This is, to our knowledge, the first 
time that any Polish regime has officially condemned 
anti-Semitism as being against the interests of the Polish 
cause. There is no doubt that the international develop- 
ments have contributed to the understanding among 
the Poles that anti-Semitism was one of the causes of 
the loss of national independence. 

In Poland, the democratic elements seem to gain in 
strength and the underground press strongly opposes 
and denounces anti-Semitism. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it should not be assumed that anti-Semitism has 
disappeared from Poland, or even from the ranks of the 
Polish exiles. The Polish nationalists have forgotten 
very little and have learned even less. 

While the importance of the newspaper Jestem 
Polakiem (I Am a Pole) has been greatly exaggerated, 
it is, however, extremely characteristic that such an 
anti-Semitic, pro-fascist paper was being published in 
London by the Polish nationalists. The Government in 
official communiques has denounced the newspaper and 
pointed out that the parties co-operating with the Gov- 
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emment have agreed to discontinue publication of po- 
litical papers. Questions about this nationalist Polish 
sheet were asked in the House of Commons. The Brit- 
ish Government refused to suspend the publication and 
the Polish Government again denounced the publishers 
for breaking national discipline. This whole issue, while 
it has provoked some agitation in England and the 
United States, is of relatively minor importance as com- 
pared with the attitude of influential Polish leaders who 
are constantly advocating mass emigration and evacua- 
tion of Jews from Poland as the only solution of the 
Jewish problem. Even General Sikorski’s secretary, Mr. 
Joseph Retinger, in a book published in December 1940, 
entitled All About Poland , urged Jewish mass emigra- 
tion from Poland. The Poles repeatedly refer to the late 
Jewish extreme nationalist leader, Mr. Jabotinski, and 
his Revisionist Party who also believe in the evacuation 
of Jews from Europe. The Revisionist Party is an ex- 
treme nationalist Zionist group and represents a very 
minor clement in Jewry, and especially in Polish Jewry. 
The overwhelming majority of Polish Jews, while not 
excluding the possibility of emigration for Poles as well 
as Jews from Poland after the war, consider Poland as 
their fatherland and refuse to be marked as an element 
doomed to emigrate. 

The anti-Semitic manifestations among some Polish 
leaders in London are not rare, and while official dec- 
larations guaranteeing equality to all citizens are made 
in the name of all members of the Government, in- 
cluding the nationalists, it is obvious that the latter do 
not believe in granting equality of rights to the Jews. 
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When Hitler attacked Soviet Russia on June 22, 
1941, Prime Minister Winston Churchill immediately 
offered the help of Great Britain to Russia in her re- 
sistance against Nazi Germany. The situation of Po- 
land became paradoxical. She was an ally of Great 
Britain and was fighting with her in the war. On the 
other hand Poland had been technically at war with 
Russia since September 18, 1939, when Soviet Russia 
occupied the eastern part of Poland. And now Russia 
had become the ally of Great Britain! 

The negotiations which under the instigation of 
Great Britain immediately began between Soviet Rus- 
sia and Poland proved very difficult. Some Poles be- 
lieved that had it not been for the Russian invasion in 
September 1939, Poland would have succeeded in re- 
sisting Germany for a long time. The treatment of the 
Poles under the Soviet regime also left much to be de- 
sired. No wonder therefore that strong opposition man- 
ifested itself among some Poles against a Soviet-Polish 
agreement. However, General Sikorski took a quite dif- 
ferent position. On the very day of Hitler’s attack on 
the Soviet Union, he expressed his readiness to termi- 
nate the abnormal situation existing between Poland 
and Soviet Russia. 

Owing to the insistence and perspicacity of General 
Sikorski and to the influence of the British and United 
States Governments, an agreement between the Polish 
Government and the Soviets was finally concluded on 
July 30, 1940. The main stipulations of the agreement 
are: (1) recognition by the U.S.S.R. that the Soviet- 
German treaties of 1939 dividing Poland between Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia have lost their validity; (2) 
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restoration of diplomatic relations between the Polish 
Government and the Soviets; (3) release of Polish pris- 
oners and internees in the U.S.S.R.; and (4) formation 
of a Polish Army in Russia. 

There is little doubt that the overwhelming majority 
of Poles accepted the Soviet-Polish agreement with 
satisfaction. The agreement had put an end to a very 
awkward situation which had lasted for almost two 
years. While the Poles fully realized that their greatest 
enemy was Nazi Germany, they could not accept, how- 
ever, the friendly and sometimes courting attitude of 
the Allied Governments toward the Soviets. In Polish 
circles, there were constant misgivings as to what would 
happen to the Eastern provinces after the defeat of Hit- 
ler. The Poles fully realized that Great Britain and her 
Allies when the war with Hitler is won will not start 
another war against Soviet Russia for the recovery of 
the Polish Eastern provinces. The attack of Germany 
on the Soviet Union put an end to that awkward 
situation. 

It is especially worth noting that virtually all those 
who had not emigrated from Poland and had been in- 
terned by Soviet Russia endorsed the agreement. Those 
who had suffered most at the hands of the Soviets rose 
above their personal grievances and understood the ad- 
vantages of an agreement with Soviet Russia. 

The treaty brought immediate results: the restora- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the two Govern- 
ments and the establishment of a Polish Army on the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. Also, Polish prisoners and in- 
ternees were immediately released. 

The number of Poles and Jews interned in Russia was 
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estimated at about 1,500,000, of whom 200,000 were 
prisoners of war. These were asked to join the Polish 
Army in Russia in the fight against Germany. 

It was stated by President Roosevelt in his press con- 
ference of September 30, 1941, that the Polish Army 
in Russia was given religious freedom by the Soviet 
authorities and was permitted to have Catholic as well 
as Jewish chaplains. So many Polish citizens in Russia 
were eager to join the armed forces that no conscription 
was necessary, and the Polish Army in Russia is com- 
posed exclusively of volunteers. 

However, a strong opposition to the agreement de- 
veloped in some Polish circles abroad. The opposition 
argued that the treaty failed to recognize the pre-war 
frontiers of Poland. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet-Polish treaty does 
not guarantee the Polish frontiers. Neither did the Brit- 
ish Government undertake to guarantee the pre-war 
frontiers of Poland or any other country. Mr. Anthony 
Eden, British Foreign Secretary, made that plain in the 
House of Commons. It would indeed have been unwise 
for the British or anyone else to give any specific guar- 
antee of frontiers at the present time while the war is 
still in progress and while the general plan of post-war 
reconstruction and world organization has not been 
agreed upon. 

In order to understand the arguments of the opposi- 
tion to the treaty, it should be recalled that after the 
signing of the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact in October 
1939, dividing the territory of Poland, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment proclaimed the annexation of the Eastern 
provinces of Poland and held a sham plebiscite there. 
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While the Soviet Government in its treaty with the 
Polish Government recognized that the Soviet-German 
treaties of 1939 have lost their validity, the Poles op- 
posing the Soviet-Polish treaty argued that this formula 
might be interpreted in various ways when the ques- 
tion of territorial changes in Europe would come up. 
They argued that after the war the Soviet Government 
might advance claims to the Eastern provinces of 
Poland not on the basis of the Soviet-German treaties 
of 1939 but on the assumption that the will of the 
people expressed in the plebiscite and in the subse- 
quent elections to the Soviet assemblies ought to be 
respected. 

The opposition to the Soviet-Polish agreement seems, 
however, to have been based on much more funda- 
mental reasons than the arguments advanced against the 
text of the agreement. The opposition came from po- 
litical elements which either were traditionally anti- 
Russian or thought that through this opposition they 
would increase their popularity among the Polish peo- 
ple. The main opposition came from the Pilsudski fol- 
lowers and from the extreme faction of the National 
Party. The National Party split over the treaty. While 
the moderate group has endorsed the agreement, the 
extreme nationalists as well as the pro-fascist elements 
protested against it. 

The row over the Soviet-Polish agreement has fi- 
nally brought about a clear-cut division among the 
Poles. On one side arc grouped the pro-fascists, the 
extreme nationalists, and the Pilsudski followers; on 
the other, the peasants, the workers, and the liberal 
intelligentsia. Those opposing an understanding with 
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Russia can offer no positive policy to follow. They can- 
not, of course, suggest any agreement with Hitlerism 
and therefore are compelled to advocate a do-nothing 
policy. On the other hand, the democratic and socialist 
elements have wholeheartedly endorsed collaboration 
with Russia and a sincere and complete co-operation 
with the English-speaking democracies. 

For the future of Poland, it is very important to note 
that the Pilsudski followers have finally joined with the 
extreme nationalists, and thus clarification in the con- 
fused political situation that existed in pre-war Poland 
has been brought about. 

The National Party before the war opposed the dic- 
tatorial regime set up by Marshal Pilsudski and his fol- 
lowers more because of personal and historical reasons 
than for actual fundamental differences in social and po- 
litical outlook. A paradoxical situation had developed in 
pre-war Poland. While the Pilsudski followers were 
carrying out the reactionary and anti-Semitic program 
of the National Party and its fascist offspring, they were 
opposed by the latter. It may prove very fortunate for 
the future that the issues have finally been clarified and 
that the division of the social forces in Poland has been 
established along more rational lines. 

The Soviet-Polish agreement brought about a cabinet 
crisis in the Polish Government in Exile. Three min- 
isters have resigned in protest against the treaty. The 
Pilsudski followers and the nationalist elements with- 
drew from the Government. However, soon after, the 
moderate elements of the National Party dissoci- 
ated themselves from the extremists and rejoined the 
Government. The Socialist and Peasant Parties as 
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well as the Christian Democrats received greater repre- 
sentation in the Government. 

Also, the Polish National Council which was or- 
ganized in Paris on December 14, 1939, and whose 
composition was rather haphazard, was dissolved by 
order of the President. The National Council, which 
was to serve as a substitute for a Parliament in Exile, 
advise the President and the Government on general 
policies, and exert control particularly over the finances 
of the Government, largely failed in its task. When the 
Council was organized, there were very few outstand- 
ing Poles in Paris who could give prestige to the body. 
It could have become an important institution only if 
the prestige of its members had been outstanding. After 
the conclusion of the Polish-Russian treaty, the Presi- 
dent and the Government recognized the fact that the 
composition of the National Council was not satisfac- 
tory and dissolved it. The official reason given for the 
dissolution was that many outstanding leaders who had 
been imprisoned in Russia and were now free should 
be added to the Council. The Council also needed a 
democratization of its membership so as to give the 
sincerely democratic parties of Poland a representation 
that was commensurate with their actual strength in the 
country. A new National Council was appointed that 
opened on February 24, 1942. 

Until the reorganization of the Sikorski Govern- 
ment, the country at large seemed to be very critical of 
the composition of the regime in exile. The Govern- 
ment has its representatives in Poland and is in a very 
good position to know the opinions of the country. 
After the Polish-Soviet agreement was concluded and 
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the regime in exile partly democratized, the country 
took a more favorable attitude towards the Sikorski 
Government. However, it should not be overlooked 
that in spite of some changes for the better, the Gov- 
ernment in Exile is still not reflecting fully the opinions 
of the homeland. The Government in Exile still leaves 
much to be desired. This is partly owing to circum- 
stances beyond the control of the exiled leaders. In 
September 1939, only those who had transportation 
facilities could leave the country. It was called a “ mo- 
torized emigration,” which meant that only those who 
owned or could secure automobiles were able to flee 
before the onslaught of the German Army. Of course, 
these constituted the wealthy elements of the popula- 
tion and the government officials who had the proper 
connections. The result was that the emigres did not 
represent a cross-section of the Polish nation. The so- 
cial composition of the Polish exiles is quite one-sided. 
Furthermore, the most important political leaders of the 
democratic parties, like Mr. Niedzialkowski, the leader 
of the Socialists, when presented with the possibility of 
leaving the country refused to do so because they felt 
that their place was with the people, especially in the 
hour of their dire need. The result was that when the 
Government in Exile proceeded to establish its adminis- 
tration, only people with pro-nationalist leanings were 
available. Thus, even if the democratic parties have 
obtained larger representation in the Government it- 
self, most of the government bureaucracy still belongs 
either to the Pilsudski or to the nationalist group. 

At the beginning, General Sikorski considered his 
Government as being only a temporary regime and re- 
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peatedly stated that the future system of Poland would 
be decided upon by the country itself after the war. It 
seems, however, that the Government in Exile con- 
siders itself at present as representing more faithfully 
the opinions of the country and is engaging in long- 
range policies. One indication is the committees to study 
the future political and economic system of Poland 
which were appointed by the late Minister of Justice, 
Mr. Herman Liebcrman. The Government in Exile has 
also undertaken extremely important steps in preparing 
a future federation of Eastern and Central European 
countries. The most important and significant action 
for post-war reconstruction taken by the Government 
is its agreement with the Czechoslovakian Government 
in Exile. In this agreement, published on November 1 1, 
1940, the two Governments declared that Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, “ closing once and for all the period of 
past recriminations and disputes and taking into con- 
sideration the community of their fundamental inter- 
ests, are determined at the conclusion of this war to 
enter as independent and sovereign states into a closer 
political and economic association which will become 
the basis of a new order in Central Europe and the 
guarantee of its stability. Moreover, both Governments 
express the hope that in this co-operation, based on 
the respect for the freedom of nations, the principles 
of democracy, and the dignity of man, they will also be 
joined by other countries in that part of the European 
Continent. The two Governments are resolved already 
to co-operate closely now for the defense of their com- 
mon interests and for the preparation of the future as- 
sociation of the two countries.” 
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This was the first time in this war when two Govern- 
ments expressed their willingness to co-operate and 
eventually federate their countries. It is a complete re- 
versal of the relations which had existed between Poles 
and Czechs since 1920 and especially in the last pre-war 
years. 

Since the Polish-Czech declaration was issued, special 
committees have been set up to work out the practical 
details of co-operation. These committees deal with 
problems of defense, economy, finance, legislation, and 
culture. The Polish-Czech agreement is open to other 
countries, and the Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries may avail themselves of the opportunity of joining 
the future Polish-Czech federation. Some negotiations 
have begun with other small nations that have been 
overrun by Hitler, and especially with Norway. 

Co-operation between the Polish and Czech Gov- 
ernments met its greatest obstacles in the difference of 
attitude of the two Governments toward Soviet Rus- 
sia. While the Czech Government advocated a pro- 
Russian policy, Poland was technically, until the Polish- 
Soviet agreement of July 30, 1941, at war with Russia. 
In this respect, the situation has considerably changed 
and a close Polish-Czech co-operation has become 
much easier. 

A second Polish-Czechoslovak declaration was pub- 
lished on January 24, 1942. The two Governments 
have agreed on the principles of the projected confed- 
eration. The purpose of the confederation is to assure a 
common policy with regard to foreign affairs, defense, 
economic and financial matters, social questions, and 
transport, posts, and telegraph. 
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The constitution of the individual states included in 
the confederation will guarantee to the citizens of these 
states the following rights: 

a. freedom of conscience; 

b. personal freedom; 

c. freedom of learning; 

d. freedom of spoken and written word; 

e. freedom of organization and association; 

f. equality of all citizens before the law; 

g. free admission of all citizens to performance of 

all state functions; 

h. independence of courts of law, control of gov- 

ernment by representative national bodies, 
elected by means of free elections. 

The second Polish-Czechoslovak declaration set up 
a framework for a real union between Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, governed according to democratic and 
liberal principles. 

In this connection, also, the conference of Slav na- 
tions organized by the Soviets in August 1 941 should be 
mentioned. The Polish delegates played a very promi- 
nent part at the conference. While the conference de- 
nounced the Pan-Slavic idea as reactionary and as hav- 
ing been inspired by the desire of Czarist Russia to 
dominate other Slavic nations, it expressed itself in fa- 
vor of a close co-operation between Slav nations on the 
basis of equality. 

The Polish Government in Exile has, together with 
other exiled governments allied with Britain, accepted 
and fully subscribed to the eight-point Atlantic Charter 
of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. 
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The Poles are also represented in the Council of Allied 
Governments which deals with the reconstruction plans 
for a post-war Europe. 

The Polish Government in Exile was one of the 26 
Governments that signed the Declaration of the United 
Nations in Washington on January 1, 1942. 

By this Declaration, signed by the United States, 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia, China, and all refugee gov- 
ernments, as well as the Latin-American Governments 
who have declared war on the Axis, each Government 
pledged itself to employ its full resources against the 
Axis powers and not to make a separate armistice or 
peace with the enemies. 

The Polish Government in Exile thus became the 
recognized ally not only of Great Britain but of all the 
countries, including the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia, fighting against Hitlerite aggression. 

To sum up, the Polish Government in Exile has, since 
its establishment in September 1939, after the collapse 
of Poland, represented the people now under the Nazi 
yoke. It still contains certain elements that have not 
learned the lesson of the defeat of Poland and believe 
that they will be able to regain power through a na- 
tionalistic and anti-Semitic program. However, the 
logic of events has greatly decreased their political im- 
portance in exile and still more in the country. While 
the power of the reactionary and semi-fascist groups 
should not be underestimated, it seems that after the 
victory of the United Nations, the democratic forces 
are bound to gain the upper hand in the country and to 
establish a real democratic regime under which all citi- 
zens will enjoy equal rights. 
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Vatican broadcasts on Nazi atroc- 
ities, 77-81 

Vienna, evacuation of Jews from, 
62 

Vilna district, 4 
Vistula River, 112, 157, 172 
Voice of Youth (Jewish periodi- 
cal), 254 

Volhynia, repatriation of Ger- 
mans from, 47, 49-51 
Volksdeutsche, see Racial Ger- 
mans 


Wages: of German labor, 168; of 
Polish labor, 164, 166, 168-70; 
regulation, no 

Warsaw, 22; banking, 149; black 
market, 189; destruction and 
looting of institutions, 90, 93; 
food shortage, 188, 189; fuel 
shortage, 145; ghetto, establish- 
ment, 199-21 1, financing, 2 1 5— 
19, population, 218; increase in 
Jewish population, 66, 67; in- 
dustrial activity, 129; Jewish 
Community Council, 199-21 1; 
labor battalions, 174, 177; labor 
deportations, 164; rationing, 
185, 187, 188; reduced to pro- 
vincial city, 11; refugee prob- 
lem, 69; religious persecution, 
of Jews, 86; of Protestants, 86; 
soup kitchens, 231; theaters, 97; 
unemployment, 171 
Warsaw Bar Association, 31-33 
Warsaw University, 86, 90, 93 
Warthegau, 6; agricultural pro- 
duction, 135; confiscations, 118; 
labor deportations, 164 
Wavell, Archibald P., General, 
267 

Werkc des General Gouveme- 
ment, A. G., 124 

Western provinces, see Incorpo- 
rated area 

Weygand, Maxime, General, 267 
Wiesner, Oberfuhrer SS, 34 
Women, Jewish, in forced labor, 
178 

Working hours, 170 
Writers, 90 
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Zarske, H., 15 
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A NOTE ON THE TYPE IN WHICH 
THIS BOOK IS SET 

The text of this book was set on the Linotype in Jan- 
son , a recutting made direct from the type cast from 
matrices {rune in possession of the Stempel foundry , 
Frankfort am Main ) made by Anton Jans on some time 
between 1660 and 1687. 

Of Janson's origin nothing is known. He may have 
been a relative of Justus Janson, a primer of Danish 
birth who practised in Leipzig from 1614 to 163$. 
Some time between 1637 and 1668 Anton Janson , a 
punch-cutter and type-founder , bought from the 
Leipzig primer Johann Erich Hahn the type-foundry 
which had formerly been a part of the printing house 
of M. Friedrich Lankisch. Janson's types were first 
shown in a specimen sheet issued at Leipzig about 1673. 
Janson's successor, and perhaps his son-in-law , Johann 
Karl Edling , issued a specimen sheet of Janson types in 
1689. His heirs sold the Janson matrices in Holland to 
Wolff gang Dietrich Erhardt, of Leipzig. 
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